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DEMAND  AND  PRICEG  FOR  1937 
$u  .ary 

The  demand  for  farm  products  in  1937  will  be  greater  than  in  19 3^ • 

Most  of  this  prospective  improvement  arises  from  the  expected  increase  in  do¬ 
mestic  demand,  although  some  improvement  in  foreign  demand  also  is  anticipated 

Changes  in  domestic  demand  for  fain  products  a*  e  determined  largely  by 
changes  in  the  income  of  consumers  and  industrial  activity.  Industrial  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  higher  in  1937  than  in  193^*  The 
commodity  price  level  also  is  expected  to  be  slightly  higher.  It  is  probable 
that  the  national  income  will  be  at  least  10  percent  higher  in  1937  than  in 

1936. 

Improved  industrial  conditions  are  noted  in  some  of  the  important 
foreign  countries  which  import  farm  products  from  the  United  States.  The  full 
benefit  of  this  foreign  improvement  has  not  been  reflected  in  experts  of 
American  farm  products  because  of  the  barriers  to  international  trade  which 
have  been  erected  during  the  past  decade  and  small  domestic  supplies  of  some 
farm  products  which  usually  are  exported.  Recent  developments  in  connection 
with  trade  agreements  and  the  indirect  effects  of  devaluation  and  tentative 
stabilization  of  foreign  currencies,  however,  may  mark  a  turning  point  in  the 
application  of  restrictions  to  international  trade  and  have  resulted  in  some 
improvement  in  the  prospects'  for  larger  foreign  cutlets  for  American  farm 
p  ro  due  t  c  . 


Improved  demand  and  shorter  supplies  of  some  commodities  will  result 
in  higher  prices  for  farm  products  during  the  first  half  of  1937  compared  with 
the  similar  period  of  19 36.  During  the  latter  part  of  1937  the  increased 
dema.nd  may  not  be  sufficient  to  offset  increased  supplies  which  would  fellow 
more  favorable  weather  conditions  and  the  anticipated  reactions  of  producers 
of  some  commodities  to  current  high  prices  for  those  products.  Much  of  the 
increase  in  the  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  relative  to  the  general 
commodity  price  level  which  is  characteristic  of  recovery  periods  probably  has 
taken  place. 

While  the  conditions  which  will  a.ffect  the  demand  for  farm  products 
beyond  1937  cannot  be  definitely  indicated,  it  is  expected  that  the 
improved  demand  conditions  will  continue  through  the  period  during  which  the 
agricultural  production  of  1937  is  marketed. 

Domestic  Demand 

The  demand  for  foods  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  purchasing  power 
of  consumers,  while  the  demand  for  industrial  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton 
and  flaxseed,  reflects  directly  changes  in  industrial  activity  and  indirectly 
consumers’  incomes. 

The  purchasing  power  of  consumers  may  bo  measured  approximately  by  the 
’’national  income  paid  out”  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
"national  income  paid  out”  dropped  from  $78, S00, 000, 000  in  1923  to 
$44,900,000,000  in  1933>  from  which  low  rcint  it  has  risen  to  an  estimated 


Demand  and  prices  -  2 

$60,000,000,000  for  1936-  An  additional  increase  of  about  10  percent  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  1937*  Industrial  production  also  is  expected  tc  be  about  10  percent 
higher  in  1937  than  in  1936 •  The  commodity  price  level  is  expected  to  rise 
slightly . 

The  anticipated  increases  in  industrial  activity  are’ mostly  in  the 
durable  goods  industries,  which  produce  relatively  longer  wearing  products  subh 
as  “building  materials,  steel,  machinery,  end  industrial  equipment.  Much  of 
the  decrease  in  production,  employment,  and  income  which  occurred  during  the 
depression  was  in  these  industries.  The  production  of  nondurable  goods  did 
not  decline  so  much  during  the  depression,  and  during  the  past  3  years  has  re¬ 
covered  tc  approximately  predepression  levels,  and  is  not  expected  to  change 
much  in  1937*  Of  the  important  durable  goods  industries,  the  most  marked  re¬ 
covery  to  date  has  been  experienced  in  automobiles,  steel,  and  machine  tools. 
Gome  additional  increase  in  the  output  of  these  products  is  expected  in  1937- 
Other  durable  goods  industries  which  are  expected  to  contribute  more  to  the 
general  improvement  in  business  activity  in  1937  are  building  construction  and 
the  industries  producing  equipment  for  railroads,  electric  power,  and  manu¬ 
facturing.  This  ’.rill  stimulate  the  production  of  steel  and  raw  materials  and 
contribute  to  greater  activity  in  many  minor  fabricating  industries. 

The  increased  buying  by  business  firms  and  individuals^  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  this  further  increa.se  in  the  output  of  /durable  goods  in¬ 
dustries  maty  be  financed  through  the  more  rapid  turnover  of  existing  bank 
deposits  and  by  further  increases  in  the  volume  of  such  deposits.  The  sale 
of  new  capital  issues  of  corporate  securities  to  private  and  institutional 
investors  whose  deposits  are  now  idle,  and  the  more  active  turnover  by  busi¬ 
ness  firms  of  their  existing  bank  deposits  would,  by  itself,  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  aggregate  volume  of  bank  deposits,  finance  a  considerable  increase 
in  buying.  In  addition,  however,  buying  rower  may  be  further  increased  by 
increases  in  bank  loans  to  customers  and  by  bank  ourcha.se s  of  securities  - 
corporate,  State,  municipal,  or  Federal .  The  greater  activity  of  bank  de¬ 
posits  and  the  increase  in  their  volume.,  brought  about  in  the  ways  just  indi¬ 
cated,  may  be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  purchase 
of  new  equipment  to  meet  obsolescence  and  for  needed  expansion  in  many  indi¬ 
vidual  lines  of  business,  wnich  already  approached  full  capacity. 

During  the  recovery  which  has  occurred  since  early  19 33*  uuch  of  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  money  and  credit  in  use  has  occurred  as  the  result 
of  bank  purcha.se s  of  Government  securities  which  were  issued  to  finance  the 
emergency  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government.  Bank  loans  other  than  those 
on  securities,  after  declining  from  late  in  1933  a  new  low  in  the  summer 
of  1935)  have  since  risen  sharply,  and  are  now  at  the  highest  level  since 
the  bank  holiday. 


Demand,  and  prices — 3. 


Foreign  Demand 

Industrial  activity  in  foreign  countries  has  been  improving  steadily 
since  1932,  and  this  improvement  is  continuing  during  1936  in  the  more 
important  countries  which  import  farm  products  fro...  the  United  States.  The 
improvement  has  been  far  from  uniform,  "bein';  most  narked  in  those  countries 
like  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom  with  its  dominions,  and  Sweden,  which  depreci¬ 
ated  their  currencies  early  in  the  depression.  The  upward  movement  of 
industrial  activity  abroad  has  been  less  marked  in  countries  such  as  France 
and  the  Netherlands  which  until  recently  have  adhered  to  the  old  pre¬ 
depression  gold  standard.  Industrial  production  in  the  latter  countries  is 
but  little  above  its  1932  average.  V7ith  devaluation  of  the  Gold  Bloc 
currencies  an  accomplished  fact,  an  appreciable  improvement  of  industrial 
activity  may  be  looked  for  even  in  these  countries.  In  a  third  roup  of  in¬ 
dustrial  countries,  including  Germany  and  Italy,  a  marked  increase  in  in¬ 
dustrial  production  has  been  brought  about  by  special  forms  of  governmental 
stimulus  to  industry.  The  general  tendency  toward  improvement  in  the 
economic  conditions  abroad  is  being  strengthened  by  recovery  in  the  United 
States  anr]  the  accompanying  increase  in  .American  purchasing  power  for  a 
number  of  important  staples  such  as  rubber,  tin,  and  silk. 

Despite  these  improvements  in  industrial  activity  in  foreign  countries, 
there  has  not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  opportunities  for  other 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  to  sell  to  them.  This  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  existence  of  severe  import  restrictions.  In  1937  these  import 
restrictions  are  expected  to  continue  to  be  more  severe  than  those  that  pre¬ 
vailed  prior  to  the  depression,  although  there  have  been  some  encouraging 
recent  developments  looking  to  the  eventual  reduction  of  trade  barriers. 

These  trade  restrictions  were  adopted  by  foreign  governments  in  their  efforts 
to  attain  economic  self-sufficiency,  to  protect  their  currency  and  credit 
structures,  and  to  resist  the  downward  trend  of  domestic  prices. 

Since  1933  world  prices  have  been  rising.  It  may  be  expected  that 
this  upward  trend  in  prices,  especially  if  it  should  continue  for  some  time, 
would  tend  to  relax  the  pressure  for  high  trade  restrictions.  Recent  re¬ 
dactions  in  tariffs  and  removal  of  quotas  by  France  and  Italy  following  the 
(devaluation  of  the  old  gold  bloc  currencies  may  foreshadow  further  relaxations 
01  trade  barriers.  Another  influence  looking  toward  the  relaxation  of  trade 
carriers  has  been  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  nrogran  of  the  United 
States.  Thus  far,  this  program  has  reduced  specified  trade  restrictions  in 
14  completed  agreements  and  has  also  acted  as  a  check  to  the  general  world 
movement  toward  higher  trade  barriers.  Since  agreements  have  not  yet  been 
negotiated  with  the  larger  industrial  countries  of  Europe  which  are  our  most 
important  foreign  markets  for  agricultural  products,  nrospects  for  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  may  be  expected  to  improve  even  more  from  future  agreements 
t_ian  from  those  already  concluded. 


Demand  and  prices — 4. 


Prices 

Since  the  first  part  of  1933,  when  prices  started  upward  from  the 
low  point  reached  during  the  depression,  prices  received  by  fanners  for  farm 
products  have  risen  much  more  than  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices. 

From  the  low  of  55  reached  in  March  1933,  the  index  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  rose  to  124  in  September  1536  while  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of 
all  commodities  (1910-14  =  100)  increased  from  88  to  119  and  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  used  in  living  and  production  rose 
from  100  to  127.  In  the  latter  part  of  1936  the  ratio  of  prices  received 
by  farmers  to  prices  paid,  with  1910-14  as  a  base,  stands  at  about  98, 
compared  with  a  ratio  of  49  in  February  1933.  This  greater  increase  in  price 
received  by  farmers  than  in  most  other  prices  has  been  partly  a.  result  of  the 
usual  factors  responsible  for  such  relationships  during  recovery,  partly  a 
result  of  monetary  measures  which  affected  international  exchange  rates  and 
consequently  prices  of  American  farm  products  entering  into  international 
trade,  and  partly  to  the  drought  and  agricultural  adjustment  programs 
affecting  the  supply  of  farm  products. 

It  is  probable  that  a  large  part  of  the  increase  In  urices  of  farm 
products  relative  to  those  of  nona-  ri cultural  uro ducts  which  ordinarily 
occurs  in  periods  of  recovery  already  lias  taken  place.  In  immediately  sub¬ 
sequent  years  the  movement  of  prices  of  farm  products  may  follow  more  close¬ 
ly  changes  in  the  general  price  level,  but  year  to  year  changes  will  be 
affected  by  changes  in  the  supply  of  farm  products,  especially  those  which 
have  been  most  affected  by  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  The  marketings 
of  farm  products  except  for  livestock  are  likely  to  be  of  relatively  small 
volume  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  the  first  half  of  1337,  with  prices 
of  farm  products  as  a  whole  being  maintained  at  least  at  present  levels. 
Should  crop  production  in  1937  be  more  nearly  normal,  some  decline  in  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  is  likely  to  occur  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year. 

Haring  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  relatively  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  the  output  of  finished  industrial  products  than  in  the  level  of 
prices  of  such  products.  Much  of  the  increase  in  the  commodity  price  level 
which  has  occurred  represented  increases  in  the  unices  of  farm  products 
and  raw  materials.  With  the  prospect  that  industrial  output  in  .many  lines 
will  more  nearly  approach  existing  capacity  levels  in  1937,  it  seems  likely 
that  the  increased  consumer  buying  power  which,  is  in  prospect  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  slightly  higher  level  of  no na.gr i cultural  product  prices  in 
1937  than  during  the  current  year.  While  normal  weather  nay  result  in 
increased  production  and  somewhat  lower  prices  for  some  agricultural  products 
in  the  latter  part  of  1937,  the  possible  rise  in  prices  cf  no na.gr i cultural 
products  and  the  probable  continuance  of  the  present  level  of  prices  of 
agricultural  products  during  the  first  part  of  1937  may  result  in  a  slight 
rise  in  the  average  all- commodity  price  level  for  1937. 


Business  statistics  relating  to  domestic  demand 
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THE  CREDIT  OUTLOOK  POE  1937 
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Summary 

Continuation  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  credit  for  sound  agricultural 
loans  at  low  rates  of  interest  is  expected  in  1937. 

Increased  needs  for  new  credit  in  1937  will  arise  in  many  regions 
as  the  result  of  the  drought  and  the  advancing  costs  of  crop  production. 
Feed  supplies  in  drought  areas  will  he  short  in  the  first  half  of  1937. 
Increased  credit  advances  will  be  needed  for  feed  purchases  and  to  sustain 
farm  families  whose  cash  crops  wore  a  failure,  ’where  such  needs  are  not 
met  by  various  emergency  relief  funds. 

Any  increase  in  tne  demand  for  mortgage  credit  in  1937  will  probably 
arise  from  tne  purchase  of  farms.  The  demand  for  emergency  refinancing  of 
farm  debts  probably  will  continue  to'  decline. 


Land  values  are  expected  to  continue  the  gradual  rise  begun  in  1933, 
although  farm  real-estate  taxes  are  expected  to  snow  another  slight  in¬ 
crease  in  tne  coming  year. 


Interest  rates  on  long-term  loans  are  now  tne  lowest  in  United 
States  history.  Tne  rate  for  new  loans  from  the  Federal  land  banns  is  4 
percent  and  tne  rates  of  most  other  lending  agencies  nave  also  shown 
material  reductions.  Tne  unusually  low  farm-mortgage  interest  rates  now 
prevailing  make  it  desirable  for  farmers  who  nave  snort-term  or  high-in¬ 
terest-rate  mortgage  loans  to  refinance  such  loans  on  a  long-term  basis. 

Tne  Resettlement  Administration  program  provides  funds  for  making 
agricultural  rehabilitation  loans  through  tne  first  naif  of  1937. 


New  credit  facilities  to  be  available  during  1937  ..ill  include  two 
types  of  commodity  credit  corporation  loans  on  the  security  of  stored  seed 
corn:  $1.75  per  bushel  on  selected  seed  corn,  and  55  cents  per  bushel  for 

cribbed  field  corn  which  mignt  be  sorted  for  seed  at  a  later  date. 


Snort- term  Credi t  Demands  Vary 

State  banking  officials  in  most  parts  of  tne  country  report  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  volume  of  new  bank  loans  to  farmers,  and  further  increases 
are  in  prospect  for  1937.  Moderate  increases  in  short-term  borrowing  will 
result  from  replacements  and  additions  to  farm  machinery  ana  equipment, 
from  improvements  of  buildings  ana  fences,  and  from  tne  high  cost  of  feeds. 
But  as  farmers  in  areas  not  severely  affected  by  drought  received  greater 
income  in  1936  than  for  several  years,  this  will  nave  a  moderating  influ¬ 
ence  upon  tneir  need  for  new  loans. 


A1 though  fall  rains  nave  revived  pastures  in  many  of  the  drought 
areas,  tnere  will  be  an  abnormal  need  for  funds  to  buy  feed  for  livestock 
and  to  maintain  farm  families  whose  cash  crops  failed,  but  this  need  may 
partly  oe  met  from  emergency  relief  funds.  The  drought  areas  will  need 
credit  to  replace  livestock  sola  because  of  feed  shortage. 
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Grant  Payments  Decrease  Credit  Needs 

The  credit  needs  of  farmers  will  be  affected  by  tne  disbursement  of 
grant  payments  under  the  Agricultural  Conservation  program  and  final  pay¬ 
ments  being  made  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  It  is 
estimated  that  during  the  last  quarter  of  1936,  approximately  ICO  million 
dollars  will  be  distributed  as  final  payments  on  Adjustment  contracts. 

Tne  amount  of  these  contracts,  by  commodities,  is  approximately  54  million 
dollars  for  wheat,  24  million  dollars  for  corn-nogs,  13  million  for  sugar, 

5  million  for  tobacco,  2  million  for  cotton,  and  tne  balance  for  miscel¬ 
laneous  payments. 

Grant  payments  to  be  made  to  farmers  who  nave  met  tne  farming  prac¬ 
tice  requirements  for  participation  in  the  Agricultural  Conservation  pro¬ 
gram  for  1936  will  be  made  soon  after  tne  receipt  of  completed  forms  on 
which  payments  are  determined.  Disbursements  are  expected  to  reach  the 
total  of  470  million  dollars  provided  by  Congress  for  this  purpose.  Some 
of  these  grant  payments  will  be  made  during  the  last  quarter  of  1936,  but 
apparently  the  large  volume  of  disbursements  will  be  made  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1937.  A  substantial  number  of  farmers  who  did  not  cooperate  in 
tne  programs  formulated  under  tne  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  will  receive 
grant  payments  for  tneir  participation  in  tne  Agricultural  Conservation 
program  of  1936,  which  is  more  generally  applicable.  It  is  estimated  that 
tne  number  of  grant  payments  to  farmers  may  approximate  6  million. 

Deserves  of  Country  Banks  Ample 

Increasing  proceeds  from  tne  sale  of  crops  and  livestock,  combined 
with  benefit  and  grant  payments  to  farmers  under  tne  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  and  Agricultural  Conservation  programs,  have  substantially  increased 
farmers'  incomes  from  tne  low  levels  of  1932  and  1933.  -sith  tneir  in¬ 
creased  incomes  farmers  are  now  able  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  mane 
improvements  and  additions  to  tneir  properties  to  a  larger  extent  than 
formerly  without  borrowing.  Moreover,  farmers'  deposits  at  banks  are  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly.  Demand  deposits  of  federal  Reserve  member  banks  located 
in  places  of  less  than  15,000  population  are  now  at  levels  approximating 
those  of  1929.  (Chart  1.)  Altnough  farmers'  deposits  at  banks  of  all 
minds  are  not  so  large  as  they  were  in  1929,  tne  high  present  level  of 
deposits  in  member  banks  signifies  that  the  deposit  accounts  of  farmers 
have  risen  far  above  tne  low  levels  of  1932  and  1933.  It  is  probable  that 
the  increase  of  deposits  which  has  been  under  way  since  tne  early  montns 
of  1933  will  continue  through  1937. 

Notwithstanding  a  moderate  increase  in  the  volume  of  new  loans  made 
by  banxs  during  the  last  year,  tne  total  outstanding  loans  of  banks  to 
farmers  decreased.  (Table  1.)  Tnis  was  due  to  tne  extensive  liquidation 
of  old  loans  through  payments  and  refinancing,  which  more  than  offset  the 
new  loans  made  by  banks,  to  a  decreased  need  for  credit  incident  to  reduced 
production,  and  to  the  availability  to  farmers  of  credit  from  Federal 
agencies.  Country  banks  now  possess  reserves  which  would  permit  of  a  much 
larger  volume  of  loans  and  investments  tnan  they  now  hold,  despite  tne 
recent  increase  in  reserve  requirements  for  federal  Reserve  member  oanits. 
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Table  1. — Estimated  farmers'  personal  and  collateral  loans  from  commercial 

banks  outstanding  in  stated  years  1 / 


Year 

1,000  dollars 

Year 

1,000  dollars 

1914  .  . . 

1 . 60? , 970 
2,506,814 
3,869,891 
2.943,818 

1931  . 

1,936, 360 
807,613 
660,717  2/ 

1918  . 

1934  . 

1920  . 

1936  . 

1923  . 

l/  data  relate  to  ena  of  year  indicated  except  for  1914,  1918,  1931, 


and  1936.  Data  for  1914  relate  to  the  spring  of  1914;  data  for  tne  other 
3  years  relate  to  tne  midyear. 

2/  Preliminary . 


Snort- tarn  Loans  Through  Farm  Credi t  Administration 

During  tne  first  8  months  of  1936  short-term  credit  extended  to 
farmers  by  institutions  now  operating  under  tne  ^arm  Credit  Administration 
totaled  approximately  250  million  dollars  as  comoared  witn  330  million 
dollars  during  tne  corresponding  period  of  1935.  (Table  2.)  The  decrease 
from  1935  to  1936  in  the  volume  of  credit  extended  by  tnese  institutions 
is  accounted  for  by  further  progress  in  tne  orderly  liquidation  of  tne 
regional  agricultural  credit  corporations  and  by  tne  reduced  volume  of 
emergency  crop  loans  during  1936.  On  tne  otner  hand,  the  volume  of  loans 
tnrough  tne  production  credit  associations,  of  wnicn  tnere  are  about  550 
in  tne  United  States,  continued  to  increase  during  1936  and  accounted  for 
approximately  58  percent  of  tne  short-term  credit  extended  to  farmers  by 
tne  tour  institutions  snown  in  table  2.  Tne  total  volume  of  credit  out¬ 
standing  for  tnese  four  types  of  loan  agencies  as  of  August  31,  1936,  was 
332  million  dollars,  or  appro xi.ma.tely  25  million  dollars  less  tnan  a  year 
ago. 


Table  2.  Snort-term  credit  advanced  to  farmers  by  institutions  now  ooer- 
ating  under  tne  Farm  Credit  Administration 
January  through  August  1934,  1935,  and  1936 


January 

through 

August 

Production  :  -edjcnal 
credit  ; agricultural 

credit 

associations ; corporations 

Ocher  1 J 
financing 
institutions 

Emergency 

crop 

loans 

Total 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1,000 

dollars 

1 , 000 
dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1 ,  COO 
dollars 

1 , 000 
dol lars 

65,353 

132,484 

145,465 

95,216 

71,119 

26 , 203 

72,432 

73,915 

64,853 

31,776 

55,652 

13,134 

264,782 

333,170 

249,655 

1_/  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  loans  to  and  discounts  for  such 
institutions. 

Farm  Credit  Administration  -  Division  of  Finance  and  Research. 
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Tire  decline  in  emergency  loans  made  "by  the  Farm  Credit  Administra¬ 
tion  is  explained  mainly  by  the  transfer  to  tne  Resettlement  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  responsibility  for  meeting  tne  emergency  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  needs  of  farmers.  Daring  tne  first  8  months  of  1935  tne  Farm 
Credit  Administration  loaned  approximately  94  million  dollars  to  farmers 
for  emergency  crop  and  drought  .relief  purposes.  In  the  first  8  montns  of 
1936  the  amount  loaned. for  these  purposes  was  only  .13 .mill ion  dollars. 

Tnis  decrease, ' however ,  was  almost  exactly  offset  by  the  loans  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration,  which  totaled  nearly  SO  million  dollars  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1936. 

Credi t  Through  Tne  Resettlement  Administration 

During  the  year  ended  July  1,  1936,  tne  Resettlement  Administration 
made  advances  to  536,000  farm  families  who  received  loans  or  grants.  Com¬ 
mitments  on  Rural  Rehabilitation  loans  to  farmers  amounted  to  85  million 
dollars,  of  which  77  million  dollars  were  certified  at  the  close  of  tne 
year.  During  tne  same  period  approximately  17  million  dollars  were  ad¬ 
vanced  as  grants  to  farmers  who  were  unable  to  qualify  for  additional 
credit  accomodation  at  any  other  agency.  Other  short-term  production 
credit  whs  advanced  to  farmers  by  State  rehabilitation  corporations  which 
loaned  over  4  million  dollars  during  tne  year  ended  June  30,  1936.  Of 
tne  85  million  dollars  Resettlement  Administration  commitments,  41  million 
dollars  were  loaned  in  the  Southern  States.  During  tne  period  from  July  1, 
1936  to  October  12,  1936,  supplementary  loans  and  emergency  drought  loans 
approximated  5  million  dollars  and  drought  grants  3  million  dollars.  Tne 
total  loans  made  include  numerous  advances  to  cooperative  enterprises  of 
low  income  farmers  who  could  not  finance  these  joint  enterprises  by  otner 
means . 

For  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1936  to  June  30,  1937,  Resettlement 
Administration  program  provides  80  million  dollars  for  rehabilitation 
loans  and  grants,  and  for  advances  by  State  rehabilitation  corporations, 
of  which  amount  to  date  22  million  dollars  nave  been  made  available  for 
loans  and  7  million  dollars  for  grants. 

Since  it  is  tne  policy  of  tne  Resettlement  Administration  not  to 
lend  funds  to  clients  .who  are  ble  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere,  tne  cases 
assisted  by  this  agency  are;  those  who  otherwise  would  be  without  credit 
for  their  farming  operations.  It  is  therefore  expected  that  Resettlement 
farm  credit  activities  during  tne  coming  season,  as  during  tne  past  year, 
will  reach  substantial  numbers  of  marginal  farmers  who  otherwise  would  be 
witnout  necessary  credit  accomodation. 

Tne  outstanding  short- terra,  loans  to  farmers  by  all  Federal  agencies 
are  shown  in  table  3. 
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Table  3- — Outstanding  short-term  loans  to  farmers  by  Federal  agencies 


Mainly  for  : Mainly  for  emergency  or 

crop  and  livestock  production  : rehabilitation  purposes 


Dec . 

31, 

Produc¬ 

tion 

credit 

associ¬ 

ations 

P.egion- 
al  ag¬ 
ricul¬ 
tural 
credit 
corpo¬ 
rations 

1/ 

Other 

finan¬ 

cing 

insti¬ 

tutions 

Total 

Farmers 

seed 

loan 

office 

and 

F.C.A. 

2/ 

Re¬ 
settle-’, 
ment  ’ 

Admini-]  Total 
stra-  ! 
tion  . 

Total 

short¬ 

term 

loans 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

__ 

1,000  *  1,000 

dollars'  dollars 

1,000 

dollars 

1929 

50, big 

50,018 

®6,°24 

. :  6,924 

56.^42 

3-930 

60,d37 

68,677 

4/  . 

7.8o4 

. :  7  .  go4 

73 , 827 

1931 

74,691 

74,601 

48,717 

. :  48,717 

1  J  *  1 

123,408 

1332 

24,373 

82,513 

106,891 

89,301 

. :  89,301 

196,132 

1333 

27 

l44 , 636 

60,989 

205,652 

89,810 

. :  83,810 

295 , 46 2 

1934 

60,852 

87,102 

55,672 

203,626 

110,186 

. : 110.186 

313-812 

5/  -51 

3/ 

1335 

34,036 

43 , 4oo 

46 , 490 

133,986 

171,823 

7,307:179,730 

363,716 

3l  '3/ 

31 

June  30.  133b 

139,468 

36,026 

53,231 

228,725 

175,623 

81, 607:257, 4o7 

436,132 

Jk/  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank  loans  to  and  discounts  for  such  in¬ 
stitutions  . 

2/  Includes  seed,  feed,  and  drought  loans  made  under  various  appropria¬ 
tions  . 

1/  C-ross  loans  made.  Payments  believed  to  be  small. 

4/  June  30  balances.  Figure  for  I32I  is  an  estimate  based  on  amount  of 
lsans  made  during  I32I  to  June  30. 

3/  Contains  an  unknown  amount  of  loans  that  do  not  have  short  maturities 


Farm- Mo r t gage  Credit 


Institutions  operating  under  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  have  been 
the  major  source  of  farm  mortgage  credit  since  1933*  This  emergency  refinan¬ 
cing  program  has  brought  a  marked  shift  of  loans  from  other  agencies .( Chart  2.) 

The  bulk  of  the  emergency  refinancing  of  farm  mortgages  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  has  apparently  been  completed.  The  number  of  pending 
applications  for  loans  at  offices  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  50  percent  since  the  beginning  of  1936  end  to  less  than 
one-sixteenth  of  the  peak;  level  of  1933-  The  number  of  new  applications 
received  has  declined  to  approximately  7  thousand  per  month  as  compared  with 
15  thousand  per  month  a  year  ago  and  a  peak  of  73  thousand  per  month  during 
the  latter  months  of  1933*  The  declining  demand  for  farm-mortgage  credit  is 
also  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  new  loans  by  the  Federal  land 
oanks  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner,  during  the  first  8  months  of  I936 
totaled  only  $58,821,000  as  compared  with  $33^,426,000  in  the  comparable 
period  of  last  year. 
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Some  increases  in  the  volume  of  mortgage  credit  for  the  financing  of 
sales  and  transfers  of  farm  real  estate  during  the  coming  year  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  During  1936  there  has  been  increased  use  of  Federal  land  bank 
and  Land  Bonk  Commissioner  loans  for  the  purchase  of  farms .  During  the  first 
6  months  of  1936,  loans  made  by  these  two  sources  for  the  purchase  of  farms, 
including  contracts  for  the  sale  of  acquired  lends,  averaged  5*2  million  dol¬ 
lars  per  month  as  compared  with  3-1  million  dollars  per  month  in  the  period 
May  1933  “  December  1934. 

Farm  Real  Estate  Values  Continue  to  Rise 

Farm  real  estate  values  have  risen  approximately  4  percent  each  year 
for  the  last  3  years,  and,  as  of  March  1,  1936,  Were  about  12  percent  above 
the  depression  low.  The  volume  of  voluntary  Sales  of  farm  real  estate  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  during  the  year  ending  March  15,  193&  increased  for  the 
fourth  successive  year  and  reached  levels  approximately  equalling  those  prior 
to  the  depression.  The  upward  trend  in  farm  income  combined  with  low  interest 
rates  and  less  burdensome  farm  real  estate  tax  levels,  together  with  a  reduced 
number  of  farm  foreclosures ,  tend  to  encourage  a  continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  in  farm  real  estate  values  and  in  the  number  of  farm  transfers.  The 
effects  of  these  factors  are  offset  in  part,  however,  by  the  large  number  of 
farms  held  for  sale  by  creditor  agencies.  Such  agencies  constitute  the  larg¬ 
est  group  of  sellers  ok  present. 

Farm  Mortgage  s  a  kj  an  Investment 

That  agencies  other  than  those  Federally  sponsored  are  again  becoming 
interested  in  farm  mortgages  indicates  renewed  confidence  in  farm  mortgages 
as  an  investment.  Commercial  banks,  after  several  years  of  declining  farm 
mortgage  loans,  showed  the  first  increase  in  the  volume  of  such  loans  in  their 
Call  Report  of  June  J>0 ,  193°  •  Reports  taken  from  county  records  also  show  a 
substantial  increase  during  the  last  2  years  in  the  amount  of  farm  mortgages 
recorded  by  insurance  companies  and  individuals,  although  the  total  volume  of 
their  new  loans  is  still  at  a  relatively  low  level.  For  the  8  months  ending 
with  August  I93S  the  estimated  total  volume  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  by 
other  than  Federally-sponsored  mortgage  lending  institutions  was  6  percent 
larger  than  a  year  ago  and  34  percent  larger  than  2  years  ago.  (Table  4.)  A 
considerable  portion  of  such  loans  also  represents  financing  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  acquired  farm  properties. 
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Table  4. — Estimated  amount  of  farm  mortgages  recorded  in  the  United  States 

by  type  of  lender 

January  through  August  133^ >  1935  >  end  193° 


Millions  of  dollars 


Percent  of  total 


Type  of  lender 


1034 

1935 

1936 

1934 

1335 

1936 

Federal  land  banks  1/  ... 
Lend  Bark  Commissioner  1/ 

Individuals  2/  . 

Commercial  banks  2/  . 

Insurance  companies  2/  . . 
Other  lenders  2/  . 

Total  . 

553.3 

410.6 

i4s.i 

72.4 

26.9 

R7.0 

134.6 
148.  S 
17s.  0 

10S.S 

4s.  7 
4s. 0 

32 . 7 

58.5 

169.1 

126.6 

73.0 

43.9 

43.9 

32.2 

11.6 

5-7 

2.1 

^•5 

25-7 
20.  S 
24.8 
15.2 

6 .  S 
6.7 

13.1 

10.7 

30.9 

22.0 

13.3 

S.O 

1.273.3 

716.9 

547. 3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

count i 


1/  Actual  loans  closed,  exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico. 

2/  Estimates  based  on  reports  from  approximately  4o  percent  of  the 
es  in  the  United  States. 

Earn  Credit  Administration  -  Division  of  Finance  and  Research. 


Loans  for  the  renewed  or  refinancing  of  existing  debts  are  included  in 
iarm  mortgages  recorded,  and,  to  that  extent,  recordings  do  not  represent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  outstanding  debt.  These  data,  however,  indicate  the  trend  in  the 
extent  to  which  various  lending  institutions  are  making  their  mortgage  credit 
lacilioies  available  to  farmers,  either  through  renewal  of  existing  mortgages 
at  maturity  or  through  the  actual  making  of  new  loans. 


Collections  Increase 

Wirh  the  continued  improvement  in  farm  income  there  lias  been  a  further 
reduction  in  the  volume  of  delinquent  farm  mortgages.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  experience  of  the  Federal  land  banks.  On  June  30,  1936  all  matured 
installments  were  paid  in  full  on  75  percent  of  their  outstanding  loans  as 
compared  with  c4  percent  a  year  earlier  and  3S.C  percent  2  years  ago.  Federal 
land  bank  collections  have  been  relatively  highest  in  the  Hew  England  and 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  lowest  in  the  North  Central  States. 


.Interest.  Rates  Arc  Lowest  in  History 

Farmers  who  now  have  mortgages  bearing  a.  higher  rate  of  interest  can 
materially  reduce  the  carrying  charges  on  their  mortgages  by  refinancing  them 
on  a  long-time  maturity  basis.  It  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  further 
appreciable  decline  in  mortgage  interest  rates,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that 
■y11  ^ie  ne:':t  year  or  two  the  trend  may  be  upward.  A  long-term  loan  obtained  at 
one  present  low  rates  insures  the  borrower  against  higher  interest  costs  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  that  loan. 
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Farm  Real  5s tat e  Taxes 

A  slight  increase  in  farm  real  esta.te  taxes  appears  probable  in  1937 - 
A  preliminary  estimate  a  year  ago  indicated  approximately  the  same  tax  per 
acre  for  the  133*1  and  1935  levies,  hut  it  now  appears  that  a  slight  increase 
of  between  2  percent  and  4  percent  occurred  for  the  country  a.s  a,  whole  between 
those  2  years.  A  similar  slight  increase  is  now  estimated  between  1935  and 
1336. 

The  increase  in  taxes  from  133*1  1°  1935  brought  to  an  end  the  period  of 
sharply  declining  taxes  per  acre  that  prevailed  from  I929  to  193*1-  This 
series  of  years  marked  the  only  significant  drop  in  farm  real  estate  taxes  per 
acre  in  the  period  beginning  with  1892',  the  earliest  year  for  which  comprehen¬ 
sive  data  are  available.  During  this  period  of  declining  taxes,  however, 
farmers  helped  to  pay  other  new  taxes  in  addition  to  real  estate  levies,  and 
still  have  to  pay  taxes  that  are  delinquent  from  earlier  years.  From  I929  to 
193*1  the  decrease  in  tax  per  acre  was  30  percent,  but  in  the  latter  year  such 
tax  was  still  5*1  percent  above  the  1913  level. 
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•  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FARM  LABOR,  EQUIPMENT,  FERTILIZER,  ETC.  * 

FOR  1937 

Summary 

The  average  price  of  commodities  and  services  used  in  agricultural 
production  will  average  a  little  higher  next  year.  77  ace  rates  will  rise  with 
a  continuance  of  the  upward,  trend  in  the  demand  forworkers  in  nonagri cultural 
activities,  and  with  the  greater  demand  for  hired  farm  workers  that  is  likely 
to  result  from  more  nearly  normal  crop  and  livestock  uroduction.  Prices  paid 
"by  farmers  for  seed  have  already  advanced  sharply  as  a  result  of  dr ou-ht- re¬ 
stricted  supplies  and  will  continue  at  relatively  high  levels  during  the  1957 
stiring  planting  season. 

Feed  prices  will  bo  materially  higher  than  in  1936  during  the  ^irst 
half  of  the  coming  year,  or  until  the  harvest  of  the  1937  crop  replenishes 
the  present  dr ought -reduced  surra lies .  Prices  of  other  items  used  in  produc¬ 
tion  are  expected  to  differ  but  little  from  the  1936  levels,  although  the 
prospective  general  upturn  in  the  cost  of  materials  and.  labor  enterin'"  into 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  huildin-  sup¬ 
plies  may  result  in  slight  advances  in  local  market  prices  for  these  items. 


Farm  Labor  and  Wage  Rates 


Farm  wage  rates  will  continue  in  1937  the  slow  rise  of  the  last  3 
years  due  to  an  increase  in  both  the  nonagri cultural  and  agricultural  demand 
for  labor.  Farther  upturns  in  off-thc-farm  employment  are  expected  to  ac¬ 
company  a  sli  ht  increase  in  "business  activity.  A  more  normal  growing  season 
in  1937  would  also  increase  the  demand  for  hired  workers  on  farms.  The  farm- 
labor  supply  will  continue  to  decrease  as  the  nonagri cultural  activities  of 
the  nation  absorb  more  workers . 

Farm  wage  rates  for  the  past  year  have  kept  slightly  above  the  level 
of  pre-vu’  rates  on  the  whole.  The  index  on  October  1,  1936,  at  110  was  the 
highest  'or  that  date  since  1931.  The  index  of  industrial  wage  rates,  however, 
was  nearly  double  pre-war  rates  on  October  1.  Although  a  part  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  agricultur  1  and  industrial  ware  rates  is  offset  by  the  value 
of  board,  lodging  and  other  perouisites  received  by  farm  workers,  the  higher 
money  rates  in  industry  are  bound  to  attract  labor  from  farms  whenever  employ¬ 
ment  opportunity  is  offered. 


Farm  TTagc  Rates 
(Per  month  ~ith  board) 


State  ;  Jan .1  ;  Apr.l  ;  July  1  ;  Oct.l 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  -i.  —  —  .  JL.  —  —  _  —  JL  —  —  — 

:  Dollars  :  Foliar a  :  Dollars  :  Dollars 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1933  :  14.77  :  14.67  ;  15.84  :  17.19 

1935  . :  17.04  :  19.11  :  20.41  ;  20.57 

1936  . :  18.54  :  20.89  :  22.07  :  22.51 


Farm  Labor,  etc. 


The  reported  demand  for  farm  labor  in  October  1936  ras  slight  above 
that  of  a  year  earlier  despite  the  drought-reduced  harvests.  In  the  South 
Central  States,  where  a  larger  cotton  crop  was  picked  than  in  1935,  it  was 
more  than  13  percent  higher.  Only  the  West  North  Central  States  showed  a 
decline  in  the  demand  for  farm  labor  from  October  1935  to  October  1936.  As 
in  1934,  the  decline  was  due  to  the  severe  drought  in  that  region. 

The  reported  supply  of  farm  labor  has  decreased  somewhat  in  every 
geographic  division  of  the  country,  and  on  October  1  the  percentage  decline 
from  a  year  earlier  varied  from  5  percent  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  13  per¬ 
cent  in  the  West  South  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  States . 

The  supply  of  farm  labor  was  102.5  percent  of  demand  for  the  coxuitry 
as  a  whole  on  October  1.  This  was  13  percent  less  than  a  year  before.  The 
felling  off  was  evident  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  except  in  the  West 
North  Central  States.  There  supply  had  fallen  slightly,  but  demand  had 
dropped  much  more  as  a  result  of  drought-cut  labor  requirements.  The  supply 
of  farm  labor  in  October  1935  was  everywhere  at  least  5  percent  greater  than 
demand.  As  a  result  of  increased  nonagri cultural  employment ,  it  was  reported 
below  demand  in  all  regions  except  the  West  Central  and  Roc'gy  Mountain  States 
on  October  1,  1936  In  these  geographic  divisions  supply  was  reported  to  be 
still  above  demand,  particularly  in  the  West  North  Central  States  whore  the 
excess  amounted  to  as  much  as  34  percent.  Fanners  have  made  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  as  to  the  shortage  of  labor  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  but  as 
yet  there  is  apparent  no  marked  advance  in  prevailing  wage  rates. 


Building  Materials 


If  the  increase  anticipated  in  building  activity  during  the  coming 
year  is  realized,  it  doubtless  will  be  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  building  materials.  Building  material  prices 
were  steady  to  slightly  higher  at  local  farm  markets  in  1936  as  compared  with 
1935,  During  the  last  few  months  wholesale  prices  of  building  materials  have 
risen  slightly.  As  changes  in  wholesale  building  material  prices  usually 
precede  changes  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  by  several  months,  these  increases 
probably  will  not  be  fully  reflected  in  prices  paid  by  farmers  until  the  first 
part  of  1937.  There  is  yet,  however,  no  indication  of  a  substantial  upward 
change  in  prices. 


Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Building  Materials  Used  in  Production 

(Average  1910-14  ~  100) 


December 

145 


Year 

March 

June 

September 

1935  . 

143 

145 

146  : 

1936  . 

145 

147 

146  : 

t 
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Farm  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Farm  machinery  prices  during  1937  are  expected  to  vemain  at  approxi¬ 
mately  the  1936  levels.  Any  change  will  "be  upward,  because  of  the  upward 
trend  in  prices  of  labor  and  materials  and  other  costs.  Wholesale  prices  of 
tractors  have  advanced  slightly  since  1933,  but  remain  considerably  below  the 
1926  average . 

Manufacturers’  sales  of  farm  machinery  during  1936  will  exceed  those  of 
any  prior  year  since  1930.  Sales  of  general-purpose  tractors  and  of  machinery 
for  use  with  them  doubtless  -will-,  exceed  those  in  1930.  Production  ani  sales 
of  farm  machinery  during  1937  will  probably  exceed  those  in  1936  and  eaual  the 
1925-29  average  especially  if  crop  conditions  are  more  nearly  normal . 

He---  types  of  equipment  recently  place''’  on  the  market  are  particularly 
adapted  to  f  rms  east  of  the  Missouri  River.  Small  tractor-operated  combines, 
which  cut  5  to  6-foot  swaths,  and  general  purpose  tractors  were  sold  in  larger 
numbers  in  this  region  during  1935  than  heretofore.  This  trend  is  likely  to 
continue  although  field  work  on  f  '.rms  in  these  Spates  urobably  ".all  never  be 
as  completely  mechanized  as  on  the  G-reat  Plains. 

The  electrification  of  farms  in  the  United  States  continued  to  show 
marked  progress  during  the  first  half  of  1936.  According  to  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  more  farms  were  connected  with  electric  lines  during  the  first  6 
months  of  1936  than  in  any  12-month  period  since  1929.  Should  this  progress 
continue,  1,000,000  high-line  electrified  farms  may  be  expected  by  the  end  of 
1 937 

Fertilizer 

During  1937  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  fertilizer  will  probably  average 
somewhat  higher  than  in  1936,  but  not  greatly  different  from  the  1910-14  aver¬ 
age.  The  toxal  sales  of  fertilizer  during  the  1936-37  season  will  probably  be 
considerably  larger  than  in  1935-36  and  the  largest  since  1929-30. 

The  1936  drought  was  most  serious  in  the  area  "'here  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  fertilizer  tonnage  is  used  In  the  most  important  fertilizer¬ 
consuming  areas,  1936  crops  were  fairly  good  and  prices  for  these  crops  have 
been  the  highest  in  several  years.  Prices  of  farm  products  generally  arc  the 
highest  since  1930,  and  have  risen  in  relation  to  the  retail  prices  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  A  continuance  of  this  situation  will  stimulate  fertilizer  consumption 
in  the  coming  year . 

Wholesale  prices  of  fertilizer  material  in  the  third  Quarter  of  1936 
averaged  about  4  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1935.  Prices  of 
superphosphate  were  slightly  lower  Prices  of  inorganic  ammoniates  and  potash 
salts  were  somewhat  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Prices  of  organic  ammoniates 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1936  worn  43  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago ,  and  were 
nearly  as  high  os  in  the  pre-depression  period  1926-28.  The  rise  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  fertilizer  materi.1!  in  the  last  year  and  the  prospects  for  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  fertilizer  tonnage  arc  likely  to  result  in  some 
increase  in  the  retail  prices  of  fertilizer  ^or  1937  as  compered  with  1936. 
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Summary 


A  wheat  crop  considerably  in  excess  of  domestic  needs  will  he  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  1937  and  prices  will  decline  toward  an  ex¬ 
port  basis,  if  near-normal  yields  are  obtained  on  prospective  acreage.  The 
acreage  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  1936  crop  was  the  second  largest  acreage  on 
record,  ‘with  higher  prices  than  at  seeding  time  last  fall  and  sufficient 
moisture  for  seeding  and  germination  over  practically  all  of  the  winter 
wheat  area,  it  seems  likely  that  the  1937  wheat  acreage  will  be  at  least 
as  large  as  that  of  1935.  If  such  turns  out  to  be  the  case,  production 
will  exceed  average  domestic  utilization  unless  growing  conditions  are  so 
unfavorable  as  to  reduce  yields  25  percent  or  more  below  average.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  present  situation  that  indicates  sc  great  a  reduction  in 
yields  although  fall  moisture  supplies  do  suggest  that  yields  may  be  slightly 
below  average  if  normal  weather  conditions  prevail  during  the  remainder  of 
the  1937  crop  season.  Largely  as  the  result  of  abnormally  low  per-acre 
yields  during  the  last  3  years,  domestic  wheat  prices  have  been  unusually 
high  relative  to  "world  market"  prices. 

The  closer  adjustment  of  world  supplies  to  prospective  requirements, 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years,  has  resulted  from  a  series  of 
unfavorable  crops  in  important  surplus  producing  countries,  largely  as  a 
result  of  drought,  rather  than  from  a  curtailment  of  acreage.  If  production 
in  1937-38  is  again  small  enough  to  only  about  offset  the  prospective  decline 
in  carry-over  stocks  during  the  current  season,  world  prices  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  at  high  levels.  If  on  the  other  hand,  near  average  per- 
acre  yields  are  obtained,  production  would  likely  be  in  excess  of  the 
prospective  world  requirements  and  result  in  lower  world  prices.  The 
present  world  acreage  is  so  large  that  over  a  period  of  years  average  per- 
acre  yields  would  again  result  in  large  world  surpluses. 

Total  supplies  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  for  the  1936-37  season 
are  large  enough  for  the  usual  domestic  requirements,  but  supplies  of  hard 
red  spring  wheat  and  durum  are  short.  In  spite  of  record  seedings,  the  pro— 
duction  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  and  durum  was  small  owing  to  the  drought 
which  reached  its  greatest  intensity  in  the  hard  red  spring  and  durum  wheat 
area.  The  domestic  hard  winter  wheat  crop  is  materially  larger  than  last 
year.  This  class,  as  well  as  white  wheat  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  is  of 
good  quality.  It  is  expected  that  mills  ordinarily  using  spring  wheat  will 
use  a  larger  percentage  of  these  two  kinds  of  wheat  than  last  year.  A  larger 
than  usual  quantity  of  soft  red  winter  wheat  is  also  likely  to  be  used  in 
bread  flour.  As  a  result,  net  imports  are  expected  to  be  less  than  in 
1935—36. 


Dome stic  Prospects  for  1936-37 

Domestic  wheat  supplies  in  the  1935-37  season  will  more  than  take 
care  of  usual  domestic  requirements  of  soft  red,  white  and  hard  red  winter 
wheat,  but  supplies  of  hard  red  spring  and  durum  will  again  be  below  our 
normal  minimum  milling  needs.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  prospective 
supplies  of  wheat  by  classes  for  1936-37,  together  with  supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  for  1935-36,  are  shown  in  table  1. 
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The  shortage  of  hard  red  spring  wheat  will  partially  he  taken  care 
of  hy  the  excess  of  hard  red  winter  wheat-  over  average  requirements  and  a 
greater  use  of  soft  red  and  white  wheats  in  bread  flour.  This  year’s  crops 
of  hard  red  spring  and  durum  wheats  were  of  better  quality  than  last  year’s 
crops,  but  because  of  shrivelled  condition,  are  still  below  normal  in 
milling  yields.  Substitution  of  other  kinds  of  wheat  for  durum  is  un¬ 
satisfactory.  If  a  minimum  utilization  of  20,000,000  bushels  and  minimum 
carry-over  of  5,000,000  bushels  is  assured,  a  deficit  of  about  8,000,000 
bushels  of  durum  is  indicated. 

Domestic  utilization  for  1936-37  is  estimated  at  about  660,000,000 
bushels.  Exports  are  expected  to  be  between  10,000,000  and  15,000,000 
bushels,  mostly  from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  compared  with  7,000,000  bushels 
in  the  1935-35  season.  If  the  prospective  deficits  of  hard  red  spring  and 
durum  wheat  for  milling  and  seed  are  taken  care  of  by  imports,  and  imports 
of  "wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption"  are  somewhat  smaller  than  last 
year’s  9,000,000  bushels,  total  net  imports  would  reach  about  25,000,000 
oushels  compared  with  28,000,000  bushels  last  year.  This  would  leave  a 
carry-over  on  July  1,  1937  of  about  130,000,000  bushels. 


Table  1.-  Wheat:  Supply  and  distribution,  1935-36  and  supply, 

1936-57,  by  classes 


Item 

Hard 

red 

winter 

:  Soft 
:  red 
:  winter 

:  Hard 
:  red 
:  spring 

• 

• 

:  Durum 

• 

• 

:  Whi t  e 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

1935-36  - 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Stocks,  July  1  .. 

67 

32 

26 

5 

16 

146 

Production  . 

203 

204 

107 

24 

85 

623 

Imports  . 

31 

4 

35 

Total  supply  . . 

•  270 

236 

164 

33 

101 

804 

Exports  1/  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

4 

7 

Disappearance  . . . 

217 

209 

129 

25 

80 

660 

1935-37  - 

Stocks,  July  1  .. 

50 

27 

35 

8 

17 

137 

Production  2 J  ... 

360 

207 

52 

9 

99 

627 

Total  supply  3 / 

310 

234 

87 

17 

116 

764 

T /  Include  flour  in  terms  of  wheat. 
2/  October  estimate. 

3 J  ft i thout  imp 0  r  t  s • 
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With  short  supplies  of  hard  rod  spring  and  durum  wheat  again  "being 
supplemented  this  year  "by  imports  from  Canada,  prices  of  these  two  classes 
^  during  the  1936-37  season  —  at  least  until  the  new  crop  prospects  "become 

‘the  dominant  price  factor  —  will  continue  to  "be  largely  influenced  "by 
conditions  which  also  influence  the  price  in  Canada.  Prices  of  other 
classes  will  he  affected  "but  to  a  smaller  degree.  The  price  of  hard  red 
winter  wheat  will  benefit  most  "because  such  wheat  can  he  substituted 
directly  fGr  hard  red  spring,  whereas  only  limited  quantities  of  soft 
wheats  can  he  substituted  for  hard  red  spring  wheat  in  the  making  of  flour 
for  commercial  bread  baking.  Although  supplies  of  soft  wheat  have  been 
ample  for  domestic  needs  even  during  the  last  2  years,  the  prices  of  soft 
wheats  also  benefited  from  an  increased  demand  caused  by  the  shortage  of 
hard  wheat.  Though  hard  wheat  supplies  have  been  short  east  of  the  Rockies, 
a  surplus  of  soft  wheat  has  persisted  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

world  Prospects  in  1936-37 

Total  world  supplies  of  wheat  in  1936-37,  excluding  Russia  and  China, 
show  a  decline  of  approximately  295,000,000  bushels  compared  with  1935-36. 
The  reduced  supplies  are  a  result  of  a  very  short  crop  in  North  America  and 
North  Africa  and  a  general  reduction  in  stocks  in  nearly  all  countries. 
Exports  from  Russia  appear  unlikely  but  imports  into  China  will  be  smaller 
than  last  year.  Production  in  1935-37  is  the  s.  ullest  since  1925  and 
stocks  on  July  1,  1937  are  expected  to  be  the  smallest  since  about  1927. 


Taole  2.-  Wheat:  TTorld  supply  and  distribution  in  selected  years, 

excluding  Russia  and  China 


Item 

1923-24 

to 

1927-28 

1/ 

1933-34 

2/ 

1934-35 

1955-36  : 

1936-37 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Million 

bushels 

Carry-in  stocks  . 

Production  . 

641 

3,439 

20 

1,142 

3,309 

34 

1,167 

3,514 

2 

920 

3,553 

29 

747 

3,432 

0 

Exports  from  Russia  . . 

Total  supply  .... 

4.100 

4.985 

4.683 

4.502 

4,179 

Carry-out  stocks  . 

D  i  s  ap'o  earance . 

676 

3  42 4 

1,167 

3,818 

920 

3,763 

747 

3,755 

~ 1  Average  before  accumulation  of  burdensome  surpluses. 

2/  In  1933  world  wheat  supplies  were  the  largest  on  record. 
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Smaller  supplies  in  1936-37  are  reflected  in  a  wrrld  level  of  wheat 
prices  materially  higher  than  in  1935-36*  The  absence  of  large  carry-over 
stocks  points  to  the  probability  that  wheat  prices  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  will  be  much  more  sensitive  to  new  crop  developments  than  has  been  the 
case  in  recent  years. 

World  shipments  of  wheat  during  1936-37  are  estimated  at  about 
515,000,000  bushels  compared  with  actual  shipments  of  489,000,000  bushels 
from  July  through  June  in  1935“36.  The  increase  in  imports  is  expected  to 
result  from  smaller  crops  and  lower  stocks  in  the  importing  countries  and  the 
improved  business  outlook  in  Europe,  particularly  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
devaluation  of  currencies  and  reduction  in  import  duties  on  the  part  of  Gold 
Bloc  countries.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  increase  in  European  takings 
will  be  supplied  by  Danubian  countries,  which  produced  a  very  large  surplus. 
Import  requirements  in  the  three  oriental  countries  China,  Japan,  and  Man¬ 
churia  are  expected  to  be  substantially  smaller  than  in  1935~36- 

The  quality  of  the  wheat  crop  in  North  America  this  year  is  decidedly 
better  than  a  year  ago.  The  quality  of  the  European  wheat  crop,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  much  poorer  as  a  result  of  unfavorable  weather  at  harvest  time.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  countries,  the  damage  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  play  an  important  part  in  determining  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported. 

Domestic  Prospects  for  1937-3& 

The  acreage  seeded  to  wheat  for  the  1936  crop  was  the  second  largest 
on  record.  With  higher  prices  than  at  seeding  time  last  fall  and  sufficient 
moisture  for  seeding  and  germination  over  practically  all  of  the  winter  wheat 
area,  it  seems  likely  that  the  1937  wheat  acreage  will  be  at  least  am  large 
as  that  of  1936*  Average  yields  on  such  an  acreage  would  produce  a  crop  in 
1937  far  in  excess  of  average  domestic  utilization.  Moreover,  if  the  1937 
acreage  is  about  equal  to  that  of  1936,  production  will  exceed  average  domes¬ 
tic  utilization  unless  growing  conditions  are  so  unfavorable  as  to  reduce 
yields  25  percent  or  more  below  average . 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  that  indicates  such  a  re¬ 
duction  in  yields  next  year,  although  fall  moisture  supplies  do  suggest  that 
yields  may  be  slightly  below  average  1_/  if  normal  weather  conditions  prevail 
during  the  remainder  of  the  1937  crop  season. 

Spring  wheat  producers  will  want  to  consider  the  development  of  the 
winter  wheat  crop  in  formulating  their  acreage  plans  for  1937*  If,  at  spring 
wheat  seeding  time,  the  winter  wheat  crop  still  gives  promise  of  average  or 
near  average  yields,  prices  for  the  1937  crop  may  be  'expected  to  be  materially 
lower  than  during  the  past  3  years,  when  production  was  less  than  domestic 
utilization.  Under  such  conditions,  many  spring  wheat  growers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  plant  flax  will  undoubtedly  find  that  crop  an  attractive  alter- 
na.tive.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  winter  wheat  crop  appears  to  be  headed 
for  a  fifth  year  of  law  yields,  prices  may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  com¬ 
parable  to  those  of  the  current  season. 

l/  Seeded  acreage  and  crop  condition  of  winter  wheat  will  be  reported  en 
December  21. 
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For  the  long-time  outlook,  however,  there  can  he  little  Question  hut 
that  yields  will  approximate  the  average  of  past  years  and  that  the  present 
acreage  will  produce,  on  the  average,  quantities  considerably  in  excess  of 
usual  domestic  utilization.  If  the  193&  total  acreage  of  74,500*000  acres  is 
maintained,  average  (1925-34)  yields  (11.8  bushels  per  seeded  acre)  would 
result  in  a  oroduction  of  880,000,000  bushels,  which  is  about  225,000,000 
bushels  greater  than  our  annual  domestic  disappearance.  The  average  acreage 
in  the  1929-33  ueriod  was  66,850,000  acres. 

Lower  prices  emuhasize  the  importance  of  Duality  in  obtaining  better 
than  average  returns.  Causes  of  low-grade  wheat,  such  as  garlic,  smut,  high 
foreign  material  content,  and  mixtures  of  classes,  can  be  largely  avoided  by 
the  use  of  clean,  pure,  treated  seed  and  nroper  cultural  and  grain- handling 
methods  on  the  farm. 

Table  3  shows  the  o rices  of  wheat  at  Liverpool  and  at  important  do¬ 
mestic  markets  for  the  1923-24  to  1927-28  period,  when  the  United  States  was 
exporting  wheat  and  before  the  large  surpluses  accumulated,  and  prices  for  the 
last  3  years  when  we  have  been  either  on  a  domestic  or  import  basis.  No.  1 
Hard  Amber  Durum  at  Minneapolis  (price  adjusted  for  changing  price  level) 
averaged  47  cents  higher  in  the  last  3  crop  years  relative  to  Liverpool  than 
it  did  in  the  5  years  ended  in  1.927-28;  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  at  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  averaged  34  and  31  cents  higher, 
respectively;  No.  2  Red  Winter  at  St.  Louis  and  No.  1  Soft  White  at  Portland 
averaged  22  cents  and  l6  cents,  respectively,  higher. 

If  the  United  States  should  produce  a  surplus  large  enough  to  "lace  the 
country  on  an  export  basis  in  1937“ 3^  and  if  production  should  be  normally 
distributed  so  that  there  would  not  be  a  shortage  in  any  one  class  of  wheat, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  more  nearly  normal  price  relationships  would 
ensue . 


Table  2.-  Wheat:  Average  annual  prices  at  Liverpool  and  important  domestic 

markets  for  rec  nt  years 


1 1  em 

Average: 

1923-24; 

to  : 
1  7-28: 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Cents 

Cento 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

per 

per 

Her 

ner 

per 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

Liver-3001,  marcels  . 

156.0 

57. 8 

68.2 

80.6 

90.0 

Kansas  City,  No.  2  Hard  Winter  ... 
Minneapolis,  No.  1  Dark  Northern 

134.7 

50.9 

88. 5 

98.1 

105.1 

Surina:  . 

147.8 

60.8 

91.3 

116.4 

126.0 

Minneapolis,  No.  2  Hard  Amber  Durum 

138.4 

58.4 

103.2 

137.7 

112.8 

St.  Louis,  No-  2  Red  Winter  . 

144.4 

55.2 

94.3 

93-9 

94.9 

Portland,  No.  1  Soft  'White  . 

135.2 

52.1 

75.4 

83.9 

82.9 
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World  Prospects  in  1937-38 

The  closer  adjustment  of  world  supplies  to  prospective  requirement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years,  has  resulted  from  a  series 
of  unfavorable  crops  in  important  surplus  producing  countries,  largely  as 
a  result  of  drought,  rather  than  from  a  curtailment  of  acreage.  In 
Canada,  where  the  effect  of  the  drought  has  been  about  as  great  as  in  the 
United  States  during  the  3-yea**  (1933-35)  period,  average  production 
declined  about  35  percent  compared  with  the  5-year  (1927-31)  period  at 
the  same  time  planted  acreage  declined  only  about  1  percent.  If  pro¬ 
duction  in  1937-38  is  again  small  enough  to  only  about  offset  the 
prospective  decline  in  carry-over  stocks  during  the  current  season, 
world  prices  would  be  expected  to  remain  at  high  levels.  If  on  the  other 
hand,  near  average  per-acre  yields  are  obtained,  production  would  likely 
be  in  excess  of  the  prospective  world  requirements  and  result  in  lower 
world  prices.  The  present  world  acreage  is  so  large  that  over  a  period 
of  years  average  acre-yields  would  again  result  in  large  world  surpluses. 

If  weather  conditions  are  more  nearly  normal  in  the  important 
wheat  exporting  countries  in  1937-3°,  the  export  market  is  not  likely 
to  be  dominated  by  supplies  in  any  one  country.  This  should  tend  to 
remove  some  of  the  uncertainty  that  prevailed  during  the  last  marketing 
year  when  Canada  held  most  of  the  world's  export  surplus. 

World  prices  are  a. factor  in  determining  the  level  of  American 
prices  so  that  in  the  long-range  outlook,  the  export  market  is  of 
concern  to  all  American  wheat  growers.  Increased  production  of  wheat 
in  the  Orient  and  competition  from  Australia  definitely  limit  the 
market  for  American  wheat  in  the  Far  East.  Production  of  wheat  in 
Europe  will  probably  be  maintained  near  present  levels  with  a  tendency 
for  the  importing  countries  to  depend  upon  neighboring  sources  of 
supplies  insofar  as  possible.  A  return  to  pre-depression  exports  of 
wheat  (1925-29)  from  the  United  States,  therefore,  appears  highly 
improbable  even  over  a  period  of  some  years. 
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THE  FLAXSEED  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 


Summary 

Both  world  demand  for  flaxseed  and  world  supplies  will  probaoly  be  larger 
during  the  marketing  of  next  year’s  domestic  crop  than  during  the  current  mar - 
ketirg  season.  World  supplies  of  flaxseed  on  August  1,  19c7  seem  likely  to  be 
considerably  above  those  available  this  year,  if  conditions  are  more  nearly 
normal  than  during  the  last  few  years,  when  severe  droughts  in  North  America 
and  in  Argentina  have  reduced  production  far  below  normal,  domestic  building 
activity  and  national  income  are  expected  to  be  higher  in  the  fall  of  19  a  7 
than  at  present.  Some  increase  in  building  activity  in  Creat.  Britain  in  1937 
is  also  expected.  These  factors,  together  with  current  moves  toward  stabil¬ 
ization  of  currencies  and  removal  of  barriers  to  international  trade,  would 
seem  to  justify  the  expectation  of  a  somewhat  greater  world  demand  for  flax¬ 
seed  in  the  fall  of  1937  than  at  the  present  time. 

With  world  supplies  of  flaxseed  August  1  very  short  principally  because 
of  the  drought  in  North  America  and  small  stocks  in  Argentina,  and  with  buil¬ 
ding  activity  and  most  other  demand  factors  wall  above  the  levels  of  a  year 
ago,  Minneapolis  prices  in  August  and  September  have  ranged  from  27  to  40 
percent  above  prices  a  year  earlier.  The  Argentine  crop,  which  will  begin 
to  be  harvested  in  December,  is  expected  to  be  much  larger  than  last  year’s 
short  crop.  This  may  become  an  increasingly  important  factor  affecting  do¬ 
mestic  prices  between  nov/  and  next  July,  the  end  of  the  marketing  season  for 
the  domestic  1936  crop.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  current  upward  trend 
in  the  demand  for  flaxseed,  as  indicated  by  building  activity  and  certain 
other  demand  factors,  here  and  abroad,  v/ill  continue,  and  will  be  a  market 
factor  during  the  some  months. 

Larger  Supplies  Likely  in  1957-38 

The  quantity  of  flaxseed  available  for  market  on  August  1,  1936  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Argentina,  and  India  was  very  short  compared  with  a 
similar  figure  in  1935,  which  was  about  equal  to  a  5-year  average  ended  August 
1932.  On  the  other  hand,  if  later  information  confirms  present  prospects,  the 
Argentine  crop  to  bo  harvested  this  December  and  in  the  early  months  of  1957 
will  be  much  larger  than  last  year’s  short  crop  and  about  equal  to  average  and 
may  be  expected  to  play  an  increasingly  important  part  during  the  remainder  of 
the  marketing  season  of  the  domestic  1936  crop.  World  supplies  of  flaxseed 
during  the  1937-38  season  seem  likely  to  be  somewhat  above  those  of  1936-37  if 
per-acre  yields  are  more  nearly  normal  than  during  the  last  several  years, 

7/hen  severe  droughts  caused  extensive  abandonment  of  seeded  acreage  raid  re¬ 
duced  outturns  in  important  producing  countries. 
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Flaxseed  supplies  in  important  producing  countries,  specified  periods 


Flaxseed  supplies  Aug 


rrz 


United 

States  : 

Argentine 

Ye  ar 

Com-:  Seed  : 

mer- :equi valent : Canada 
cial  rof  linseed: 
supply; oil  stocks: 

Argen¬ 

tina 

India 

Total 

Year 

crop 

harvested 
in  given 
year  2 / 

1 , 000 
bushels 

1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 

bushels 

Average 

1928-32 

17,896 

6,600  3,816 

28,167 

11,455 

67  ,934 

Av . 1928—29 
to  1932-33 

71,559 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

8,104 

7 , 343 
15,009 
3/8,536 

4,612  1,694 

6,849  1,270 

5 , 600  1 , 542 

7,502  3/1,994 

16,763 

22,753 

29,892 

3/21,150 

12,977  44,150 

10,728  48,943 

14,736  66,839 

3/10,424  3/49,606 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

62,595 

79,720 

56,099 

69,500 

( 


!_/  United  States  duly  1  factory,  market,  and  farm  stocks  plus  production  less 
seed  requirements  plus  seed  equivalent  of  June  30  stocks  of  linseed  oil.  Canadian 
total  stocks  July  31  plus  Canadian  crop  harvested  in  fall  of  first  year  less  esti¬ 
mated  seed  requirements.  Argentine  stocks  January  1,  plus  crop,  less  exports 
January  1  -  July  31,  less  estimated  requirements  for  seed  and  other  domestic  use. 
Indian  crop  less  exports  April  1  -  July  31.  2/  The  Argentine  harvest  usually 

begins  in  December  and  continues  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  following 
year.  3/  Preliminary  estimates. 


The  Uortn  American  harvest  is  little  more  than  half  that  of  a  year  ago 
and  the  small  harvest  is  of  relatively  low  quality.  The  seed  has  a  low  oil 
content  and  the  low  .iodine  number  indicates  poorer  drying  quality*  The  United 
States  19o6  outturn  is  placed  at  6,276,000  bushels,  which,  together  with  the 
July  1  stocks  of  3,303,000  bushels,  minus  estimated  seed  requirements  of 
1,043,000  bushels,  gives  a  total  domestic  commercial  supply  of  8,536,000 
bushels  or  about  20,000,000  bushels  less  than  prospective  domestic  requirements . 

The  acreage  of  flax  seeded  in  1936  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  seeded 
acreage  in  1935.  Drought  caused  a  total  failure  of  flax  in  large  areas  of 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana.  Following  a  year  of  low  yields  and 
heavy  abandonment  for  both  flax  and  spring  wheat,  plantings  of  flax  in  1937 
will  probably  depend  more  on  the  spring  moisture  conditions  and  on  the  avail¬ 
able  seed  supply  than  on  relative  returns  of  last  year  or  on  prospective  re¬ 
turns  in  1937.  Much  of  the  flaxseed  crop  in  the  northern  States  is  of  poor 
quality  and  low  germination,  and  the  supply  of  seed  suitable  for  sowing  is 
short.  Fven  if  normal  conditions  for  seeding  ’wheat  and  flax  prevail,  and  no 
marked  change  in  the  price  of  flax  relative  to  wheat  occurs  bet', ween  now  and 
planting  time,  the  acreage  planted  in  the  northern  flaxseed-producing  States 
will  probably  be  somewhat  less  than  the  acreage  seeded  in  1935.  production 
in  California  has  increased  steadily  in  recent  years  and  in  other  States  the 
acreage  of  flax  may  be  maintained,  yet  there  is  little  likelihood  that  the 
flax  acreage  in  trie  United  States  in  1937  will  equal  the  acreage  seeded  in 
1935. 
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Canada  has  harvested  a  crop  of  1,855,000  bushels,  which,  together  with 
a  carry-over  of  269,000  bushels  and  allowing  130,000  bushels  for  seed,  gives 
a  total  commercial  supply  of  1,991,000  bushels.  Domestic  disappearance 
usually  does  not  fall  below  2,000,000  bushels,  which  suggests  that  Canada 
will  continue  to  import  flaxseed  during  the  current  marketing  season. 

The  1935-36  Argentine  crop  totaled  56,099,000  bushels,  which,  with  the 
carry-over  of  4,865,000  bushels,  gave'  a  total  supply  of  60,964,000  bushels. 
Deducting  exports  from  January  1  to  July  31,  1936,  or  31,940,000  bushels,  and 
requirements  for  seed  and  other  domestic  use  leaves  the  unusually  small  figure 
of  21,150,000  bushels  available  for  export  August  1,  1936.  Active  demand  and 
relatively  high  prevailing  prices  together  with  limited  supplies  in  other 
exporting  areas  suggest  a  continued  steady  absorption  of  Argentine  flaxseed 
and  a  relatively  small  carry-over  into  1937.  The  Argentine  crop  which  will 
begin  to  be  harvested  in  December  of  this  year  seems  likely  to  show  a  marked 
increase  over  the  unusually  short  crop  of  a  year  ago  and  will  probably  be 
somewhat  below  the  average  of  the  five  crops  ended  with  that  of  1932-33.  The 
seeded  acreage  is  placed  at  7,425,000  acres  and,  allowing  for  average  abandon¬ 
ment  end  average  par-acre  yields,  an  outturn  of  some  69,500,000  bushels  is  in 
prospect.  Russia  ranks  next  to  the  Argentine  as  a  producer  of  flaxseed  but 
usually  the  crop  is  used  at  home  and  has  little  influence  on  the  world  market 
situation . 

The  1936  Indian  outturn  is  placed  at  15,560,000  bushels  as  against 
16,800,000  bushels  a- year  earlier,  with  the  quality  of  the  crop  generally 
good.  Exports  from  April  1  to  July  31  totaled  4,936,000  bushels,  leaving 
10,424,000  bushels  available  for  export  or  domestic  use  on  August  1,  which  is 
lower  than  any  comparable  figure  back  to  1930.  The  weather  is  reported  to  be 
favorable  for  planting,  and  higher  prices  now  ruling  may  constitute  a  factor 
in  favor  of  an  increase  in  acreage.  In  the  pant,  however,  factors  indicating 
prospective  changes  in  acreage  have  not  been  reliable,  since  not  much  change 
in  acreage  has  taken  place. 

World  Demand  Increases 

Present  and  prospective  levels  of  building  activity,  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  and  other  factors  beeping  upon  the  demand  for  flaxseed  here  and 
abroad  indicate  that  demand  in/four  principal  linseed  oil  consuming  countries 
is  now  well  above  the  level  maintained  during  the  marketing  of  the  1935  do¬ 
mestic  flaxseed  crop.  A  further  increase  in  demand  is  expected  to  occur  dur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  marketing  season  for  the  1936  crop,  with  a  less  mar¬ 
ked  upward  trend  continued  through  the  fall  months  of  1937. 

The  volume  of  building  activity  in  the  United  States  in  the  8  months 
January -August  1936  was  80  percent  gre  eter  til  n  in  the  same  months  of  1935, 
and  an  upward  trend  is  expected  to  continue  into  the  fall  of  1937.  Industrial 
production  and  national  income  are  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  higher  in 
1937  than  in  1936. 
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Building  activity  in  principal  European  flaxseed  importing  countries 
in  1937  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  in  1936.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the 
7  months  January-July  1936,  approved  building  plans  totaled  14  percent  above 
the  same  months  of  1935.  This  increase  is  about  the  same  as  the  increase  of 
1935  over  1934,  but  both  are  much  smaller  than  several  previous  increases. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  increase  may  be  expected  in  1937,  though  perhaps 
not  as  large  a  percentage  increase  as  in  1936.  Though  building  activity  in 
Germany  is  showing  greater  current  increases  than  in  Great  Britain,  govern¬ 
mental  limitation  of  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  made  available  to  importers 
and  compulsory  use  of  linseed  oil  substitutes  on  interior  surfaces  lead  to 
the  expectation  of  only  a  slight  increase  in  demand  for  flaxseed  in  Germany 
in  1937.  Building  activity  in  France  is  currently  somewhat  lower  than  a  year 
ago.  The  devaluation  of  the  franc  may  tend  to  increase  building  and  indus¬ 
trial  activity,  but  the  effect  of  this  on  the  demand  for  flaxseed  may  be 
partly  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  franc  price  of  flaxseed  resulting  from 
the  devaluation.  In  the  Netherlands  no  changes  are  contemplated  in  existing 
import  restrictions  on  flaxseed  and  oilcake  and,  though  the  currency  has 
been  devalued,  the  Netherlands  may  be  expected  to  absorb  at  least  as  much 
flaxseed  as  last  year. 

An  unusually  large  proportion  of  last  yeer’s  exceptionally  large  do¬ 
mestic  crop  of  soybeans  of  39,637,000  bushels  was  crushed.  On  the  basis  of 
crushings  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  year,  beginning  October  1,  it 
is  probable  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  crop  was  crushed.  The  large  supply 
of  domestic  soybean  oil  did  not,  however,  appreciably  affect  the  drying-oil 
situation,  because  practically  all  of  the  increased  supply  went  into  edible 
products  rather  than  into  drying-oil  products  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
unusually  high  price  of  cottonseed  oil.  The  1936  production  of  soybeans 
in  six  commercial  States  is  now  estimated  at  25,746,000  bushels  compared 
with  37,691,000  bushels  last  year. 


Soybeans:  production  and  quantity  crushed,  specified  periods 


Year 

beginning  Oct 

Production  : 

Beans  crushed 

: Beans  crushed  as  a  per 
:  centage  of  production 

1,000  bushels 

1,000  bushels 

Per  cent 

Av.  1928-29 
to  1932-33 

11,658 

2,962 

25.4 

1933-34 

11,670 

3,054 

26.2 

1934-35 

18,627 

9,105 

48.9 

1935-36 

39 , 637 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  consumption  of  perilla  oil  and  hemp- 
seed  oil  in  the  past  year.  As  indicated  by  the  accompanying  table,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  these  two  oils  constituted  from  5  to  6  percent  of  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  four  principal  drying  oils  in  the  years  beginning  July  1,  1933  and 
1934,  but  in  1935-36  the  consumption  of  these  two  oils  constituted  about  17 
percent . 
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Consumption  1/  of  important  drying  oils,  1933-34  to  1930-36 


Year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1 

Linseed 

oil 

Tung  oil 

Perilla  rllempseed : 
oil  :  oil  : 

Total, 

4  oils  : 

Perilla  and  hempseed 
percentage  of  total 

1,000  lb 

1,000  lb 

1,000  lb  1,000  lb 

1,000  lb 

percent 

1933-34  . . 

412,733 

122,099 

28,186 

563,018 

5.0 

1934-35  . . 

429 , 747 

127,227 

35,737  2/2,180 

594,891 

6.4 

1935-36  .  . 

469,962 

124,258 

99,272  2/21,451 

714,943 

16.9 

1 l  Estimated  total  disappearance  for  all  uses.  2 j  Estimated  factory  production. 

Effective  August  21,  1936,  Section  701  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936 
placed  a  tax  of  4  1/2  cents  per  pound  on  imports  of  peri 11a  oil  and  of  hemp- 
seed  oil.  Since  the  New  York  price  per  pound  of  perilla  oil  in  the  7  months 
ended  July  1936  averaged  7.8  cents  per  pound  and  in  the  sane  months  the  New 
York  price  of  crude  hempseed  oil  averaged  8.4  cents  per  pound,  it  is  ciear 
that  the  tax  of  4  1/2  cents  per  pound  on  imports  may  be  expected  to  exert  an 
important  influence  tending  to  decrease  imports  and  raise  the  domestic  prices 
of  these  oils  in  1937. 
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Summary 


The  world  supply  of  all  cotton  for  the  1936-37  season  is  now  (late 
October)  expected  to  be  considerably  larger  than  in  either  of  the  2  previous 
seasons  and  15  percent  above  the  average  for  the  10  years  1923-24  to  1932-33. 

The  total  world  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  was  1,600,000 
bales  less  than  a  year  earlier  but  this  decline  is  expected  to  be  more  than 
offset  by  an  increase  in  world  production.  The  world  supply  of  American  cotton 
in  1935-37,  however,  is  expected  to  be  about  1,000,000  bales  less  than  in  the 
previous  season,  the  lowest  in  12  years  and  9  percent  less  than  the  10-year 
average.  The  world  carry-over  of  American  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  was 
approximately  2,000,000  bales  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  in  6 
years  but  was  17  percent  larger  than  the”  10-year  average.  The  production  of 
American  cotton  for  the  1936-37  season,  while  9  percent  larger  than  last  season, 
is  one-fifth  less  than  the  10-year  average  and  the  smallest  with  two  exceptions 
in  13  years. 


With  the  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  materially  above  the  average  for 
the  10  years  ended  1932-33  and  the  prospective  production  the  largest  in  history, 
the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  in  1936-37  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  neak  and 
exceed  the  average  b-*  47  percent.  The  increase  in  tne  supply  of  foreign  cotton- 
in  comparison  with  the  average  is  largely  the  result  of  the  market  increase  in 
Russian,  Brazilian,  and  Chinese  growths.  The  increase  over  1935-36  is  largely 
due  to  an  increase  in  Chinese,  Russian  and  Indian.  Total  foreign  production 
this  season  is  expected  to  rev  ch  17,500,000  bales,  an  increase  of  1,600,000 
bales  over  the  record  crop  of  the  previous  season  and  56  percent  above  the 
1C -year  average.  Ouch  a  crop  would  exceed  the  1936-37  United  States  production 
by  5,900,000  bales  or  51  percent,  whereas  in  the  10  years  ended  1932-33  the 
domestic  crop 'exceeded  tnat.  of  foreign  countries  by  3,200,000  bales. 


With  a  prospect  of  some  increase  in  world  carry-over  of  foreign  cottons 
in  1937,  tne  supply  of  such  cotton  for  the  season  1937-36  will  orobably  be  some¬ 
what  larger  than  tne  unusually  large  supply  of  the  current  season,  unless  the 
foreign  crop  in  1937—38  is  substantially  smaller  than  in  the  uresent  season, 
with  a  further  reduction  in  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  in  1937  as  now 
appears  probable,  the  1937  United  States  cron  could  be  increased  somewhat  with- 
out  giving  a  world  supply  of  American  cotton  f  r  the  season  1937-36  larger  than 
the  comparat ively  small  supply  of  this  cotton  for  the  present  sf-^son. 

Increased  prices,  available  land,  abundant  labor  suoply ,  and  amnia 
credit  are  conducive  to  a  substantial  increase  in  acreage  to  be  ulanted  to  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  United  States  in  1937.  To  what  extent  provisions  of  the  1937 
Agricultural  Conservation  ercgram  may  influence  acreage  is  not  known,  since • 
this  program  has  not  yet  (late  October)  been  announced. 


An  increase  in  the  1937  cron  by  a  quantity  substantially  greater  than 
the  reduction  in  the  carry-over  from  August  1,  1935  to  August  1,  1937  would  tend 
to  reduce  prices,  unless  offset  by  an  increase  in  demand  for  American  cotton  or 
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"by  p  rise  in  the  general  price  level.  The  effect  which  such  a  reduction  in 
cotton  prices  would  npve  on  the  income  to  producers  would  tend  to  he  offset  hy 
the  increased  volume  of  American  cotton.  Although  an  increase  in  the  supply  { 
of  American  cotton  for  export  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  competitive  oosition 
of  American  cotton  in  world  markets,  the  advisability  of  increased  production 
depends  upon  its  effect  on  the  income  of  producers  not  only  in  the  next  year  or 
two  hut  over  a  period  of  years. 

Changes  in  supplies  of  foreign  cotton  affect  materially  the  prices  of 
American  cotton.  If  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  should  continue  to  increase, 
relative  to  American  cotton,  it  would  become  increasingly  influential  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  world  price  of  all  cottons.  Moreover,  the  increasing  adaptability 
of  manufacturing  processes  to  a  wider  range  of  staple  lengths  and  the  increasing 
proportion  of  foreign  cotton  which  is  similar  in  quality  to  American  are  tending 
to  increase  the  direct  competition  of  foreign  cotton  with  American  in  world 
markets.  An  improvement  in  the  quality  of  cotton  produced  in  many  localities 
in  the  United  States  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  competitive  position  of 
American  cotton  in  world  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  price  and  quality,  other  factors 
also  influence  the  competitive  position  of  American  cotton  in  world  markets.  As 
noted  in  the  report  on  foreign  demand,  recent  developments  in  the  international 
field  suggest  the  possibility  of  some  relaxation  of  exchange  restrictions, 
tariffs,  and  other  impediments  to  international  trade,  further  general  economic 
recovery  in  foreign  cotton  producing  countries  may  indirectly  strengthen  the 
position  of  American  cotton.  Improvement  in  prices,  especially  of  agricultural 
products  that  compote  with  cotton  for  land  and  other  resources  in  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  those  countries  would  tend  to  reduce  encouragement  by  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  for  expansion  of  cotton  production  and  to  diminish  the  direct  price 
stimulus  for  shifts  to  cotton  from  competitive  products. 

World  mill  consumption  of  all  cotton,  as  estimated  from  reports  of  the 
International  Federation,  reached  a  new  high  level  of  26,800,000  bales  last 
season.  This  represented  an  increase  of  6  percent  over  the  previous  season  and 
was  14  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  Of  the  1,600,000-bale  increase  last 
season  in  total  consumption,  1,340,000  bales  occurred  in  American  cotton,  all 
but  360,000  bales  of  which  ^rs  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  United  States. 
World  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  1935-36  was  still  800,000  bales  less  than 
the  10-year  average.  World  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  on  the  other  hand  was 
4,100,000  bales,  or  40  percent  above  the  10-year  average,  and  was  the  largest  in 
history . 


The  increase  in  last  season's  consumption  of  American  cotton  outside  the 
United  States  was  largely  accounted  for  by  increases  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  several  of  the  smaller  consuming  countries.  These  increases  were  partly 
offset  by  the  decrease  in  China,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 

Should  general  world  business  conditions  continue  to  improve,  world  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  1936-37  season  may  again  increase.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  any  significant  increase  in  the  total  would  result  from  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  foreign,  although  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  is  expected  to 
exceed  production. 


Cotton 


Cotton  prices  (Middling  7/8  inch  in  the  10  designated  markets)  in  1335-36 
averaged  about  7  percent  lower  than  in  the  previous  season,  and  nearly  one-third 
lower  than  the  10-year  average,  but  they  averaged  higher  than  in  any  season 
since  1929-30  with  but  one  exception.  With  the  prospective  supply  of  .American 
cotton  materially  smaller  for  the  present  season  than  a  year  earlier  and  with 
general  demand  conditions  more  favorable,  domestic  prices  during  the  first  2 
months  of  the  season  averaged  about  1  cent  above  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
earlier  and  about  one-half  cent  above  the  1935-36  average. 

The  advance  in  the  level  of  cotton  prices  and  an  estimated  1936  crop 
1,000,000  bales  larger  than  last  year  indicate  that  the  gross  income  from  the 
sale  of  the  domestic  crop  of  1936  probably  will  be  the  largest  in  7  years.  It 
will  probably  materially  exceed  that  of  1935-36  which  was  50  percent  above  the 
gross  income  from  the  1932  crop,  but  was  44  percent  below  the  average  for  the 
10  years  ended  1932-33.  Including  Government  payments,  gross  farm  income  from 
last  year's  cotton  crop  was  86  percent  above  1932  but  was  30  percent  below  the 
average.  But  when  adjusted  for  changes  in  prices  of  things  farmers  buy,  the 
gross  income  was  57  percent  above  1932  and  18  percent  below  the  10-year  average. 

During  the  first  2  months  of  the  1936-37  season,  as  well  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  previous  season,  the  Liverpool  -price  of  .American  cotton  increased 
relative  to  some  of  the  important  foreign  growths,  particularly  Indian  and 
Egyptian.  With  the  supply  of  American  cotton  considerably  smaller  than  in  the 
previous  season  and  the  supply  of  Indian  and  Egyptian  larger,  it  is  reasonable  t 
expect  that  the  price  ratio  of  these  foreign  growths  to  American  will  continue 
lower  than  last  season  for  a.  substantial  p=rt  of  the  current  marketing  year. 

World  Consumption  Highest  on  Record 

Total  world  mill  consumption  of  all  cotton  for  1935-36  substantially  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  for  any  other  year  on  record.  World  consumption  of  American  cotton 
amounting  to  47  percent  of  the  total,  was  about  12  percent  more  than  for  a  year 
earlier  but  6  percent  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  10-year  period  1923-24  to 
1932-33.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  last  season’s  increase  in  world  consump 
tion  of  American  cotton  occurred  i:i  the  United  States,  where  98  percent  of  the 
cotton  consumed  was  American.  World  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  amounting  to 
53  percent  of  the  total  in  1935-36  was  2  percent  more  than  in  the  previous  year 
and  40  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average.  The  sharp  increase  in  the  consump 
tion  of  foreign  cottons  in  the  l^>st  few  years,  over  the  10-year  average,  was 
largely  accounted  fer  by  the  increased  consumption  of  sundries,  particularly 
Brazilian,  Russian,  and  Chinese  although  increases  also  occurred  in  Indian  and 
Egyptian. 

The  continued  increase  in  world  cotton  consumption  from  the  low  point  in 
1930-31  resulted  largely  from  tne  growth  of  population  and  from  the  improvement 
in  general  economic  conditions  in  most  countries.  It  occurred  despite  increased 
competition  from  other  textile  fibers,  particularly  synthetic  materials.  If 
world  business  conditions  continue  to  improve,  total  consumption  of  cotton  may 
again  increase  in  1936-37,  but  the  outlook  for  world  consumption  now  seems  less 
favorable  for  American  cotton  than  fer  foreign  growths,  owing  mainly  to  the  in¬ 
creased  supplies  of  foreign  and  decreased  supplies  of  American  cotton.  Early- 
season  conditions  indicate  that  the  1936-57  consumption  of  American  cotton  in 
the  United  States  will  probably  equal  or  exceed  that  for  1935-36  but  that  the 
foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  may  not  equal  that  for  the  previous  year. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  the  world  consumption  of  American  cotton  will 
exceed  the  1936-37  production. 
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Gotten:  Mill  Consumption  in  the  world 


Season 

begin- 

United  States  : 

Foreign  countries 

World 

ning 

Aug.  1 

American 

Foreign 

Total  : 

American 

Foreign 

Total 

American 

Foreign:  Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  : 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  :  1,000 

Average 

1923-24 

to 

1932-33 

bales 

1/ 

bales 

-~rr 

bales  : 
“1/"  : 

bales 

“ T 

bales 

1/ 

bales 

±/~ 

bales 

1/ 

bales  :  bales 

~TT  :  ~TT 

5,927 

255 

.6,182  : 

7,549 

9 , 8C2 

17,351 

13,475 

10,057:23,533 

1932-33 

6,004 

133 

6,137  : 

8,167 

9,679 

17,846 

14,171 

9,812:23,983 

1933-34 

5,553 

147 

5,700  : 

7 , 981 

11,068 

19,049 

13 , 534 

11,215:24,749 

1934-35 

5,241 

120 

5,361  : 

6 , 098 

13,774 

19,872 

11 , 339 

13,894:25,233 

1935-36 

6,221 

130 

6 , 351  : 

tS  j 

13,993 

20 , 448 

12,676 

14,123:26,799 

Eased  on  renorts  of  the  International  Federation  except  for  the  United  States  which 
are  from  Bureau  of  the  Census  reports. 

1/  American  and  sundries  in  running  bales  and  Indian  and  Egyptian  converted  to 
bales  of  approximately  500  pounds. 


United  States  Consumption  Larger  than  Average 

Cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States  increased  in  1935-36  and  was 
slightly  above  the  10-year  average.  This  increase  was  largely  the  result  of 
a  marked  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  an  increase  in  consumer  in¬ 
comes.  The  indications  are  that  the  distribution  of  cotton  fabrics  to  ultimate 
consumers  continued  at  a  comparatively  high  rate  during  the  1935-36  season  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1936-37.  Sales  of  unfinished  cotton  cloth  by  domestic 
mills  have  apparently  exceeded  the  sharp  increase  in  mill  output  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1936-37  season  mill  stocks  of  cloth  were  apparently  smaller 
and  unfilled  orders  larger  than  at  the  beginning  of  either  of  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  seasons.  Mill  activity  for  the  first  3  months  of  the  current  season 
was  well  above  that  for  this  period  in  the  previous  year.  Conditions  in  late 
October  were,  on  the  whole,  apparently  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  rate 
of  mill  consumption  above  that  for  -a  year  earlier. 

Foreign  Countrie s_ Increased  Tot-1  Consumption 

Total  mill  consumption  of  all  cotton  in  foreign  countries  increased  in 
1935-36  and  was  considerably  1-  rgor  tin  n  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended 
1932-33.  Consumption  of  Americ.  n  cotton  outside  the  United  St-  tes  last  season 
was  6  percent  larger  than  in  the  previous  ye'  r,  but  about  15  percent  smaller 
than  the  10-year  average.  Total  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  was  a  little  larger  than  in  the  previous  season  and  43  percent  more  than 
average .  Of  the  net  gain  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  relative  to 
American  in  1935-36,  ns  compared  with  the  10-year  verage,  '  .  .  *■ '  •  . 

more  than  half  was  in  non-cotton- producing  countries  and  somewhat  less  than 
half  in  cotton-producing  countries,  notably  Russia,  India,  China,  and  Brazil. 
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Cotton: ••••Mill  consumption  in  principal  foreign  regions 


Season 

begin¬ 
ning 
Aug.  1 

Average 

1923-24 

to 

1932-33 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 55 

1935- 36 


Europe 


American 


1.000 

bales 

1/ 

5 , 773 

5,236 

5,437 

3,816 


Foreign:  Total 


1,000 
bale  s 
1/ 


4,070  :  9,843 

3,907  :  9,143 
4,740  : 10, 177 
6,190  : 10,006 


4,551  :  6,197  : 10 , 548 


Orient 


American: Foreign:  Total 


1,000  :  1,000  :  1,000 
bales  :  bales  :  bales 
1/  :  1/  :  1/ 

1,521  :  4,870  :  6,391 

2,655  :  4,855  :  7,510 
2,238  :  5,269  :  7,507 
1,997  :  6,354  :  8,351 
1.793  :  6,423  :  8,216 


Elsewhere 


American 


1,000 

bales 

1/ 

255 

276 
306 
285 
311 


foreign;  Total 


1,000  : 1,000 

bales  : bales 

1/  :  I/ 

862  :1  ,117 

917  : 1,195 
1,059  : 1,365 
1,230  : 1 , 515 
1,374  :1 ,685 


Based  on  reports  of  the  International  Federation  except  for  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  were  obtained  from  trade  sources. 

1/  American  and  sundries  in  running  bales  and  Indian  and  Egyptian  converted  to 
bales  of  approximately  500  pounds. 


Europe . -  Although  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  Europe  is  estimated 
to  have  increased  last  season,  it  was  still  below  the  10-year  average.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  foreign  cotton  increased  slightly  last  season  and  wa.s  well  above 
the  average.  Most  of  the  increase  over  the  10-year  average  in  European  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  other  than  American  was  in  sundry  growths.  Consumption o f 
sundries  in  the  19-:>5—  36  season  was  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  average  for 
the  10-year  period.  Increased  supplies  of  sundry  growths  such  as  Brazilian, 
alsng  with  price  relationships  favorable  to  the  consumption  of  these  growths 
and  special  trade  arrangements,  account  for  most  of  the  increase  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  consumption  of  sundries.  An  increase  in  the  total  consumption  of  cotton 
m  France,  Russia  and  the  smaller  cotton-consuming  countries  on  the  Continent 
for  19c5-c6  was  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  a  few  other 
countries.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  where  a  large  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
European  consumption  of  American  cotton  occurred,  the  substantial  gain  in 
total  consumption  wa.s  due  mainly  to  increased  sales  of  cotton  goods  tc  domes¬ 
tic  consumers,  although  exports  of  cotton  goods  increased,  slightly. 

The  increase  in  the  total  consumption  of  all  growths  in  Europe  in 
1935-36  over  that  in  the  preceding  season  accompanied  an  increase  in  indus¬ 
trial  activity.  It  took  place  in  spite  of  continued  exchange  difficulties, 
tne  forced  substitution  of  increased  quantities  of  synthetic  fibers  for  cotton 
in  certain  countries,  and  general  unsettled  economic  and  political  conditions. 
Present  indications  a.re  that,  in  the  absence  of  substantial  changes  in  exist- 
political  and  economic  conditions  total  European  consumption  in  1936—57 
will  be  about  equal  to  that  for  the  previous  season  but  that  American  cotton 
will  encounter  increased  competition  from  other  growths. 
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Cotton:  Mill  consumption  in  Europe 


Season 
begin¬ 
ning 
Aug.  1 

United  Kingdom 

:  Continent 

i  Continent  excluding 
.*  Russia 

American 

Foreign: 

Total 

: American 

Foreign 

To  ta.l 

.•American: 

Foreign:  Total-. 

1 , 000"  ' 

l.wOO  : 

i.ooo- 

:  -  1-.C00 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000  : 

1,000  :  1  ,00a ' 

Average 

bale  s 

bales  : 

bales 

:  bales 

bales 

bales 

:  bales  : 

bales  :  ‘Dal®* 

1923-24 

1/ 

1/  : 

1/ 

:  V 

1/ 

1  / 

:  1/  : 

1/  :  1/ 

to. 

J 

1932-33 

1 , 728 

1,091  : 

2,819 

:  4,145 

2,979 

7,024 

:  3 , 802  : 

1,582  :  .fV 

1932-33 

1,400 

973  : 

2,373 

:  3,835 

2 , 933 

6,769 

:  3,806  : 

1,350  :  5,15c 

1953-34 

1,461 

1,146  : 

2,607 

:  3,976 

3,594 

7,570 

:  3,916  : 

1,769  :  5,68? 

1934-35 

1,049 

1,572  : 

2,621 

:  2,757 

4,618 

7,385 

:  2,721  : 

2,678  :  5,399 

1955-36 

.  1 ,378 _ 

1,456  : 

2,8g4. 

:  2,9^5 

4 , 740 

7,713 

:  2,862  : 

2.788  :  5t65>_ 

Based  on  reports  of  the  International  [federation  except  for  Germany  and  Italy, 
which  were  obtained  from  trade  sources. 

2 J  American  and  sundries  in  running  "bales  and  Indian  and  Egyptian  converted  to 
bales  of  approximately  500  pounds. 

Orient .-  The  small  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  the 
Orient  (Japan,  China,  and  India)  during  1935-55  was  partly  offset  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  other  cotton,  principally  Chinese.  Although  some¬ 
what  below  that  for  1934-35,  mill  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the 
Orient  last  season  was  29  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  About  15  percent 
of  the  total  increa.se  was  a.ccounted  for  by  consumption  of  American  cotton. 

In  Japan,  where  the  bulk  of  the  Oriental  consumption  of  American  cotton 
occurred,  the  consumption  of  both  American  and  other  cotton,  mostly  Indian, 
was  aDout  the  same  in  1935-56  as  the  previous  season,  with  other  cotton 
slightly  exceeding  American.  The  increase  in  the  Japanese  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  1935-36  over  the  10-year  average,  exceeded  that  for  foreign- 
cotton  and  this  increase  offsets  to  some  extent  the  decline  in  the  consump- 
cf  American  cotton  in  Europe.  It  resulted  largely  from  the  displacement  of 
European  cotton  textiles  by  Japanese  products  in  export  markets.  In  recent 
months  trade  barriers  in  some  countries  have  been  increased,  affecting  the 
importation  of  Japanese  cotton  goods.  This  may  tend  to  discourage  further 
expansion  in  exports  of  cotton  goads  from  that  country.  Hence,  total  con- 
sumption  of  cotton  in  Japan  in  1936-37  is  not  expected  to  be  greatly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  in  the  previous  season.  The  consumption  of  American  may 
be  somewhat  smaller,  because  of  displacement  by  other  growths. 

Mill  consumption  of  American  cotton  in  China  has  declined  sharply 
during  recent  years,  principally  because  of  the  increasing  production  and 
consumption  of  Chinese  cotton.  Since  the  Chinese  crop  is  expected  t o  be  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  for  1936-57  than  for  the  previous  year,  the  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  that  country  will  probably  again  decline  this  season. 

Indications  are  that  the  total  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  India, 
most  of  which  is  produced  within  the  country,  will  continue  to  increase  dur¬ 
ing  193o-37,  and  increase  further  the  displacement  of  imported  textiles, 
chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan. 
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Cotton:  Mill  consumption  in  the  Orient 


Season 
begin¬ 
ning 


Japan 


Aug-  l 

American 

Foreign 

Total: 

:  American 

Foreign 

Total : 

Average 

1323-24 

to 

1332-33 

1332- 33 

1333- 34 
1934-35 
1335-36 

1 .000 

bales 

1/ 

1,082 

1-772 

1,781 

1,674 

1 ,6l4 

1,000 

bales 

1/ 

1,351 

955 

1.255 

1,748 

1,746 

1 , 000 : 
bales : 

“J7~  ■■ 

2.^33: 

2,727: 
3,036: 
3 .422: 
3. 360: 

:  1,000 
:  bales 

:  17 

:  340 

:  748 

:  417 

:  256 

s  103 

1 , 000 
bales 

~TT 

1,683 

1,836 

1 , 366 
2,223 
2,231 

1,000: 
bale  s : 
1/  : 

2,029: 

2,584: 

2,383: 

2,479: 

2.340: 

China 


India 


American 


1,000 

bales 

~TT 

39 

135 

40 

67 

Z0. 


Foreign 


1,000 

bales 

V 

1,830 

2,o64 
2 ,  048 
2,383 
2,44c 


Total 


1,000 

bales 


~TT 

1.323 

2,199 
2,088 
2,450 
2  451c 


Based  on  reports  of  the  International  Federation. 

1/  American  and  sundries  in  running  bales  and  Indian  and  Egyptian  converted  to 
bales  of  approximately  500  pounds. 


Other  countries.-  Total  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  foreign  countries 
outside  Europe  and  the  Orient  was  larger  during  1335~36  than  in  the  previous 
season  and  substantially  larger  than  the  10-year  average.  The  consumption  of 
American  cotton  in  these  countries  during  193 5 — 3^ -  most  of  which  was  in  Canada, 
was  slightly  larger'than  in  the  previous  season  and  somewhat  larger  than  the 
average,  whereas,  that  of  foreign  cotton  was  increased  substantially  over  the 
previous  year  and  was  nearly  60  percent  above  the  average.  Increases  in  the 
consumption  of  native  cotton  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  the  less  important  cotton- 
producing  countries  in  North  and  South  America,  account  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  increase  in  consumption  of  cotton  other  than  American  in  these  countries 
during  recent  years. 


Supply  -  Foreign  and  Domestic 


Carry-over  smaller 

The  world  carry-over  of  all  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  193c_37  sea¬ 
son  was  substantially  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  the  smallest  in  6  years,  and 
4,800,000  bales  less  than  the  peak  of  1332,  but  was  materially  larger  than  the 
average  for  the  10  years  ended  1332-33*  The  net  decline  in  the  world  carry-over 
of  all  cotton  last  season  resulted  from  a  decline  of  2,000,000  bales  in  American 
cotton,  which  more  than  offset  an  increase  of  400,000  bales  in  foreign  cotton. 
The  world  carxy  -over  of  American  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  season 
was  about  6,000,000  bales  less  than  the  peak  of  1932,  but  considerably  larger 
than  the  10-year  average.  The  world  carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  on  August  1, 
1936  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  peak  of  133^  but  substantially  above  the 
average  for  the  10-year  period. 
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Cotton:  World,  carry-over  ty  growths,  specified  periods 


American 

Foreign 

Season 
beginning 
Aug .  1 

In 

United 

States 

In 

foreign 

countries 

Total 

Indian 

Egyptian 

Sundries 

Total 

All 

growths 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Mili'xdn. 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Average 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales  . 

bales 

bales 

b  al  e  s 

bales 

1323-24  to 
1332-33  •• 

3-7 

2-3 

6.0 

2.4 

•3 

•9- 

4.2 

10.2 

1332-33  •• 

9.6 

3.4 

13.0 

1.8 

1.4 

■9 

4.1 

17-0 

1333-34  •• 

8.1 

3-5 

11.6 

2-5 

1.0 

1.0. 

4-5 

lc  -1 

1334-35  •• 

7-6 

:  3-0 

10.6 

3-0 

1.0 

1.6 

5.6 

lc  .  £ 

1335-36  .. 

7-1 

.  1.9 

3-0 

2-3 

.8 

1-7 

4.8 

13.8 

1336-37  1/ 

5-3 

1.7 

1-0 

2.6 

•7 

i.9 

5.-2 

12.2 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1336-37  as 
percentage 
of  average 

143-2 

J3u3 

116.7 

108. 3 

_  ...77  •?  _ 

211 .1 

123  -S 

110.6 

1 /  Preliminary. 


Present  prospects  for  consumption  and  production  indicate  that  the  carry¬ 
over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1,  1337  will  he  further  reduced  but  that  the 
carry-over  of  foreign  cotton  is  likely  to  increase. 

Production  increased 


Both  domestic  and  foreign  production  of  cotton  in  the  current  season  are 
expected,  in  late  October,  to  be  larger  than  last  season.  The  United  States 
crop  is  expected  to  be  1,000,000  bales  larger  than  in  1935-36  and  the  foreign 
crop  1,600,000  bales  larger  than  last  season.  Such  increases  would  give  a 
total  world  crop  materially  larger  than  for  any  of  the  four  previous  seasons 
and  larger  than  any  other  year  in  history. 

The  increase  in  the  world  production  in  recent  years  is  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  marked  increase  in  foreign  cotton.  While  the  United  States  crop 
is  expected  to  be  3  percent  larger  than  last  season,  it  is  now  estimated  to  be 
approximately  one-fifth  less  than  the  10-year  average  ended  1332-33  *  and  the 
smallest  with  two  exceptions  in  the  last  13  years.  Total  production  in  foreign 
countries  in  1336-37 >  on  the  other  hand,  as  estimated  in  late  October  is  10 
percent  larger  than  the  record  crop  of  the  previous  season  and  50  percent  above 
the  10-year  average.  It  is  5 >900,000  bales  larger  than  the  prospective  United 
States  crop,  whereas  in  the  10  years  ended  1332-33  the  United  States  crop  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  foreign  countries  by  3-200,000  bales. 

The  comparatively  small  domestic  crop  of  1936  was  due  largely  to  the  small 
acreage  (the  smallest  with  two  exceptions  since  1305 )  for  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  United  States  were  estimated  in  October  at  17  pounds  above  the  10-year 
average.  However,  except  for  unfavorable  wea.ther  which  tended  to  restrict  the 
planting  of  cotton  in  the  southeastern  States  and  greatly  reduced  yields  m 
Oklahoma  and  Texas,  both  acreage  and  production  might  have  been  larger,  although 
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very  favorable  growing  conditions  in  the  central  and  eastern  part  of  the 
Belt  resulted  in  above  average  yields  for  the  Belt  as  a  whole.  The  larger 
foreign  production  of  1936-37  is  nainly  the  result  of  increased  acreage  through¬ 
out  most  of  the  foreign  producing  countries,  although  in  China  where  the 
current  crop  is  unusually  large,  weather  conditions  are  said  to  have  been  es¬ 
pecially  favorable. 

In  comparison  with  the  10- year  average,  production  in  most  foreign 
countries  in  1936-37  shows  a  substantial  increase.  The  most  ma.rked  increa.se 
in  the  larger  countries  occurred  in  Brazil  where  the  crop  in  the  current  sea¬ 
son  is  expected  to  bo  about  1,800,000  bales.  This  is  more  than  three  and 
one- half  tines  as  large  as  the  10- year  average.  Russia-  has  also  shown  a 
marked  increase,  the  current  crop  being  estimated  at  more  than  twice  the 
10-yee.r  average  and  about  70  percent  more  than  the  pre-war  peak.  The  Russian 
crop  is  equal  to  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  current  United  States  crop.  In 
China,  the  1936-37  crop  is  about  70  percent  larger  than  the  10- year  average, 
and  is  expected  to  be  nearly  one-third  as  large  as  the  current  crop  of  the 
United  States.  Most  of  the  minor  producing  countries  have  also  shown  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  last  few  years.  The  combined  production  of  all 
foreign  countries,  other  than  the  five  largest  producing  countries,  this 
season  is  expected  to  be  about  80  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the 
1923-24  to  1932-33  period. 

Cotton:  Production  in  principal  producing  countries,  specified  periods 


Country  or  region 

10- year 
average 
1923-24 
to 

1972-37 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

1/ 

1936-37 

as  a  per¬ 
centage 
of 

average 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bal  e  s 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Fercent 

United  States  .... 

l4.4 

13.0 

10.Q 

13.0 

13-7 

9.6 

10.6 

11.6 

80.6 

Poreign  countries 

11.2 

14.2 

15.9 

17.5 

156.3 

India  . 

4.5 

3-9 

4.3 

4.1 

4.3 

5.0 

111.1 

Egypt  . 

1.5 

1.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.3 

1-9 

126.7 

Sundries  . 

5.2 

6.0 

7.6 

8.5 

9-3 

10.6 

203.8 

China  . 

2.1 

2.3 

2-7 

3-1 

2.6 

3.6 

171.4 

Russia  . 

1.1 

1.8 

1 .  Q 

1.7 

2.2 

2-5 

227.3 

Brazil  . 

•5 

.4 

1.6 

1.4 

1-7 

1.8 

3b0.0 

Other  countries 

1.9 

1.5 

2.0 

2.3 

2.7 

2.7 

180.0 

World  total  . 

25.6 

23.9 

r— 

C\l 

23.8 

26.5 

29.1 

113-7 

1 j  Very  tentative  estimates,  particularly  in  the  case  of  India,  Brazil,  Russia 
and  a  number  of  the  smaller  producing  countries  where  in  a  number  of  cases  much 
of  the  crop  is  not  ready  for  market  until  the  first  or  second  quarter  of  193 7 • 


Increased  prices,  available  land,  abundant  labor  supply,  and  ample  credit 
are  conducive  to  a.  substantial  increase  in  acreage  to  be  planted  to  cotton  in 
the  United  States  in  1937 •  To  what  extent  provisions  of  tie  1937  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  may  influence  acreage  is  not  known,  since  this  program  has 
not  yet  (late  October)  been  announced.  A  prospective  decrease  in  the  carry-over 
of  American  cotton  in  1937  compared  with  that  in  1936  indicates  that  the  United 
States  cotton  crop  in  1937  could  be  increased  somewhat  without  giving  a  world 
supply  of  American  cotton  for  the  1937-38  season  larger  than  the  comparatively 
small  supply  of  the  present  season. 
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An  increase  in  tlie  1937  crop  by  a  quantity  substantially  greater  than 
the  reduction  in  the  carry-over  from  August  1,  1936  to  August  1,  1937  would 
tend  to  reduce  prices,  unless  offset  by  an  increase  in  demand  for  American 
cotton  or  by  a  rise  in  the  general  price  level.  The  effect  which  such  a 
reduction  in  cotton  prices  would  have  on  the  income  to  producers  would  tend 
to  be  offset  by  the  increased  volume  of  American  cotton.  Although  an  increase 
in  the  supply  of  American  cotton  for  export  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  com¬ 
petitive  position  of  American  cotton  in  world  markets,  the  advisability  of 
increased  production  depends  upon  its  effect  on  the  income  of  producers  not 
only  in  the  next  year  or  two  but  over  a  period  of  years. 

Changes  in  supplies  of  foreign  cotton  affect  materially  the  prices  of 
American  cotton.  If  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  should  continue  to  increase, 
relative  to  American  cotton,  it  would  become  increasingly  influential  in 
determining  the  world  price  of  all  cottons.  Moreover,  the  increasing  adapta¬ 
bility  of  manufacturing  processes  to  a  wider  range  of  staple  lengths,  and  the 
increasing  proportion  of  foreign  cotton  which  is  similar  in  quality  to  American 
are  tending  to  increase  the  direct  competition  of  foreign  cotton  with  American 
in  world  markets. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of  price  ' nd  quality,  other  factors 
also  influence  the  competitive  position  of  American  cotton  in  world  markets. 

As  noted  in  the  report  on  foreign  demand,  recent  developments  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  field  suggest  the  possibility  of  some  relaxation  of  exchange  restric¬ 
tions,  tariffs,  and  other  impediments  to  international  trade.  Further  general 
economic  recovery  in  foreign  cotton- producing  countries  may  indirectly  streng¬ 
then  the  position  of  American  cotton.  Improvement  in  prices,  especially  of 
agricultural  products  that  compete  with  cotton  for  land  and  other  resources 
in  the  agriculture  of  those  countries,  would  tend  to  reduce  encouragement  by 
foreign  governments  for  expansion  of  cotton  production  and  to  diminish  the 
direct  price  stimulus  for  shifts  to  cotton  from  competitive  products. 

There  has  been  a  rather  marked  increase  in  cotton  acreage  and  production 
in  foreign  countries  in  the  last  few  years.  Heather  conditions  in  several 
foreign  countries  this  season,  particularly  in  China,  have  been  unusually 
favorable .  Prices  received  in  many  of  these  countries  have  not  increased  in 
the  last  2  years.  These  facts  make  it  unlikel;  that  foreign  production  in 
1937-38  will  show  any  material  increase  over  the  record  crop  of  the  current 
season.  It  may  even  decline. 

Supply  larger 

The  reduction  in  the  total  world  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  season  was  not  enough  to  offset  the  prospective  increase  in  production, 
consequently  the  total  world  supply  of  all  cotton  for  the  1936-37  season  is 
now  (late  October)  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  season. 
This  prospective  supply  is  15  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  the  10  years 
ended  1932-33,  but  4  percent  less  than  the  record  supply  of  1933-34.  The 
supply  of  American  cotton  is  now  expected  to  bo  1,000,000  bales  less  than  in 
the.  previous  season,  9  percent  less  than  the  10-year  average,  and  the  smallest 
in  12  years.  The  supply  of  foreign  cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to 
be  about  2,000,000  bales  above  the  large  supply  of  last  season,  47  percent 
above  the  10-year  average  and  the  largest  of  record. 
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The  increase  in  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  during  the  last  few  years 
is  accounted  for  primarily  by  the  incre.se  in  sundry  grout  ns  (all  ^ro.'.ths. 
other  than  American,  Indian,  and  Egyptian),  which  for  the  1936-37  season  is 
now  expected  to  be  14  percent  above  the  supply  for  the  previous  season  ana 


more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  la 
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5  rage 


Che  increase  in  these  growths 
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in  recent  years  is  in  turn  accounted  for  primarily  by  increases  m  -hmese, 
Russian,  and  Brazilian,  although  large  percentage  increases  m  cotton  prcduc 
ticn  h"ve  also  occurred  in  many  of  the  smaller  countries. 

On  the  basis  of  October  estimates,  the  world  supply  of  Indian  tnis 
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son  will  be  slightly  larger  than  the  sup 
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either  of  the  tv/o  previous 


seasons  and  about  12  percent  above  average  for  the  10  years  enaea  — 

The  1936-3?  supply  of  Egyptian  cotton  will  probably  be  about  the  some  as  m 
encji  of  the  two  previous  ae-  sans,  but  slightly  larger  than  average. 
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Cotton: 

World  supply  by  growths,  spe 

cified  per 

iods 

Season 
beginning 
rr.  1 

American 

Foreign  cotton 

All  growths 

Indian. 

Egyptian 

Sundries 

1/ 

Twtal 

: xllion 

Pillion 

"Million 

Million 

"Million 

Millie: 

i  VP.Tri  gfi 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

1923-24  to 

' 

1932-33 

20.4 

6.8 

2.5 

6.1 

15 . 4 

35.8 

1932-33 

26.0 

5.7 

2.4 

6.9 

15.0 

41.0 

1933-34 

24.6 

6.8 

:  2.8 

.  8.6 

18.2 

42 . 8 

1934-35 

20.3 

7 .  C 

■  2.6 

:  10.1 

19.7 

40.0 

1935-36 

19.6 

7.1 

2.6 

:  11.0 

20.7 

40.3 

1936-37  2/ 

18.6 

7 . 5 

’  2.6 

•  12 . 5 

22_.  7_ 

41.3 

Percent 

percent 

Percent 

percent 

percent 

Percent 

1936-37  as 

a  percent- 

age  of  av. 

91.2 

111.8 

104.0 

: 204 . 9 

147.4 

115.4 

i  J.  -x  V  .  .  ^  -n  •  ^ _ •  -  .  - - - - • - - - 

I/  All  cotton  other  than  American,  Indian,  and  Egyptian 


2/  Preliminary 


Since  indications  in  October  are  that  the  world  consumption  c±  ^m^rican 
cotton  during  the  1936-37  se  son.  will  exceed  production,  .the  world  supply  of 
American  cotton  in  the  1937-38  season  is  likely  to  be  even  smaller  than  the 
comparatively  small  supply  of  the  current  season  .unless  the  crop  in  1937  is 
larger  than  in-  1936.  The  supply  of  foreign  cotton  in  19o7-^8  i.iii  I  •*  •  ubly 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  record  supply  of  the  .current  .season  if  tne  1937-o3 
crop  is  as  large  as  inM936-37,  since  the  carry-over  of  such  cotton  on  -vUgust  1, 
1937  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  ■  year  earlier. 
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Prices  and  Incone 


Domestic  prices  and  incone  improving 

The  average  price  of  Middling  j/%  inch  cotton  in  the  10  designated 
markets  was  0.S1  cent  per  pound  less  in  1935-36  than  in  the  previous  season, 
but  was  the  highest  with  one  exception  since  1929-30  although  still  about 
30  percent  less  than  the  average  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33.  The  in¬ 
fluence  on  prices  of  the  smaller  supply  of  American  cotton  and  an  improvement' 
in  general  demand  conditions  apparently  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  a 
prospective  increase  in  the  supply  of  foreign  cotton  with  the  result  that 
domestic  prices  in  the  first  2  months  of  the  current  season  averaged  one- 
half  of  a  cent  above  last  season's  average  and  1  cent  above  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  a  year  earlier. 

The  weighted  average  price  received  by  producers  last  season  of 
approximately  11.1  cents  was  1.3  cents  less  than  for  the  previous  season. 

Farm  income  from  the  sale  of  lint  cotton,  however,  was  practically  as  large 
as  the  previous  season  and  was  40  percent  larger  than  in  1932-33,  the  low 
point  of  the  depression.  But  with  a  19  percent  smaller  crop  and  a  30  per¬ 
cent  lower  price,  this  income  was  only  a  little  over  one-half  as  large  as 
the  average  for  the  1923-32  period.  In  addition  to  the  price  of  11.1  cents 
received  by  producers  from  the  sale  of  the  193 5-36  crop,  they  received  price- 
adjustment  payments  from  the  Government.  These  payments,  amounting  to 
$39 1 100,000,  wore  equal  to  0-74  cent  per  pound  for  the  total  crop.  Cotton¬ 
seed  prices  and  income  from  cottonseed  were  slightly  lower  last  season  than 
in  1934-35,  and  materially  lower  than  the  10- year  average  ended  1932-33. 


Cotton:  Domestic  prices  and  income,  specified  peri ods 


Spot  r>ric 

os  of  lint 

Gross  income  received  by  producers  from 

Season 

Weighted 

Average 

Total,  including  Govern¬ 
ment  payments 

begin- 

average 

for  10 

Cotton 

Cotton- 

Govern- 

Adjusted  to  the 

ning 

Aug .  1 

received 

producers 

desig¬ 

nated 

markets 

lint 

seed 

nent 

pay¬ 

ments 

Actual 

1910-14  level 
of  prices  paid 
by  farmers 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pound 

pound 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Average 

1923-24 

to 

1932-33 

l6.0 

16.53 

1,113.5 

121.8 

— 

1.235.3 

863.8 

1932-33 

6.5 

7.15 

424.0 

40.3 

464.3 

450.8 

1933-34 

10.2 

10.  SI 

663.5 

53.9 

17S. 7 

S96.1 

759-4 

1934-35 

12.4 

12.36 

595-7 

111.4 

115.4 

822.5 

652.8 

1935- 34  a 

1936- 37 2 

11.1 

7 

11.55 

12.06 

590.1 

107.7 

163.5  u 

861.3 

706.0 

1935-36 

as  a. 
percent- 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

69: .  4 

age  of  av. 

69.9 

53.0 

88.4 

— 

69.7 

81. 7 

/  Includes  price  adjustment  payments  amounting  to  $39,100,000. 
/  Average  of  August  and  September. 
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The  combined  income  to  cotton  producers  from  lint  and  seed,  together 
with  total  Government  payments  in  1955-36  was  5  percent  larger  than  the  previous 
season  and  86  percent  larg  r  than  in  1932-33  but  30  percent  less  than  the  av¬ 
erage  for  the  10  years  ended  1932-33,  Excluding  Government  payments,  the  farm 
income  from  last  year's  crop  was  50  percent  ab.ove  the  low  income  from  the  1932 
crop  but  43  percent  below  the  10-year  average.'  The  gross  income  from  cotton 
and  cottonseed  in  1935-35,  including  Gove r* Tier t  payments,  when  adjusted  for 
changes  in  the  nr ice  of  things  farmers  buy,  however,  was  8  percent  above  the 
previous  season, 57  percent  above  the  low  point-  of  1932-33  but  18  percent  below 
the  average . 


With  the  more  favorable  price  situation  existing  in  the  early  part  of  the 
current  season  and  with  the  domestic  crop  now  (October)  expected,  to  be  1,000,000 
bales  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  tie  indications  arc  that  the  farm  income  from 
the  sale  of  the  1936  crop  will  probably  be  the  largest  since  1929-30. 


Liverpool  prices  varv  as  between  growths 


Prices  of  American  cotton  in  Liverpool  declined  in  1935-36  and  wore  lower 
relative  to  the  principal  foreign  growths  than  in  the  1934-35  season,  but  some¬ 
what  higher  relative  to  Indian  and  Egyptian  Uppers  than  on  the  average  during 
the  10-year  period  1923-24  to  1952-33.  During- the  first  2  months  of  the  current 
season  prices'  of  American  cotton  wore  higher  relative  to  several  of  the  impor¬ 


tant  foreign  growths  than  durin 
favorable  to  the  consumption  of 


l  the  1935-36  season.  While  the  prices  wore  more 
foreign  growths  than  during  the  1935-36  season, 
they  wore  as  a  whole  loss  favorable  than  in  1934-35.  Increased  prospective 
supplies  of  foreign  cotton  along  with  the  decreased  supply  of  American  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  depress  the  ^rice  of  most  foreign  cottons  in  relation  to  the  prices 
of  American  for  at  least  a  substantial  part  of  the  1936-37  season. 


Cotton:  Spot  price  per  pound  of  specified  growths  at  Liverpool 


Actual  price. 

3  of  spot 

cotton 

As 

a  percentage  of 

Season 

Ancrican 

Ind ian 

Egypt ian 

Brazilian 

American  Middling 

beginning 
Aug.  1 

Middling 

7/8 

inch 

average 
of  3 
typos 

Uppers 

F.G.F. 

Sao  Paulo 
Fair 

Indian 

1/ 

Egypt¬ 

ian 

Brazilian 

Average 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1923-24  to 
1932-33 

18.86 

14.67 

23.82 

18.22 

81.3 

125.8 

96.8 

1932-33 

8.52 

7.14 

10.61 

8.61 

86.7 

125.0 

101.0 

1933-34 

12.47 

8.87 

13.77 

12.28 

74.0 

110.5 

98.8 

1934-35 

14 . 24 

10.02 

15.49 

13.86 

72.3 

108.8 

97.4 

1935-36 

13.50 

10.36 

15.49 

13.45 

79.5 

114.8 

99.8 

1936-37  2/ 

n  /  A 

14.34 

10,75 

16.37 

13.58 

78.1 

114.2 

94.7 

_1/  As  a  percentage  of  American  Middling  and  Low  Middling. 
2_/  Average  of  August  and  September. 
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STAPLE  SITUATION 

The  domestic  supply  of  American  Upland  cotton  for  the  1936-37  season  as 
indicated  hy  data  available  in  Late  October,  showed  a  decrease  for  staples 
shorter  than  1-inch,  whereas,  the  indicated  supely  of  staples  1-inch  and  long¬ 
er  increased.  So  far  as  the  world  supply  situation  is  concerned,  however,  the 
indicated  decrease  in  the  supply  of  very  short  staple  American  cotton  is  more 
than  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  Indian  and  Chinese  cotton,  most  of 
which  is  of  the  shorter  staples. 

1/ 

Cotton:  Domestic  Supplyoy  Staple  Lengths  of  American  Upland 


Staple  length  (inches) 


Year 

beginning 
Aug  •  1 

Shorter 

than 

7/S 

7/S 

and 

29/32 

15/16 

and 

31/  32 

1 

and 

1-1/32 

I-I/16 

and 

1-3/32 

1-1/3 

and 

1-5/32 

1-3/16 

and 

longer 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Av.  192S-29 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bal  e  s 

bales 

bales 

bales 

to  1932-33 

2,026 

7,349 

4,692 

2,744 

1,3^2 

S42 

305 

1932-33 

1,136 

8,179 

6,375 

3,480 

1,626 

1,169 

297 

1933-34 

723 

6,990 

6,197 

3.795 

1,492 

1,204 

320 

193^-35 

1,017 

6,017 

4,16s 

2,S94 

1,503 

1,233 

273 

1935-36 

1,343 

6,oo4 

4,434 

2,679 

1,399 

906 

264 

2/  1936-37 

1 , 567 

-5>37.2. 

3.693 

3,134 

1 ,  S44 

952 

326 

1 /  Carry-over  plus  estimated  production. 

2/  Preliminary  estimate  based  on  data,  available  in  October  (to  be  revised). 


Premiums  for  the  medium  and  longer  staples  increased  in  1935-36  with 
improvements  in  industrial  activity  and  increased  consumer  incomes,  and  in 
August  and  September  1936  were  substantially  greater  than  the  average  for  the 
previous  season,  and  also  materially  greater  than  the  average  for  the  5  years 
ended  1932-33-  Prices  of  important  long  staple  cotton  of  foreign  growths 
compared  with  prices  of  American  Middling  in  Liverpool  averaged  higher  during 
August  and  September  of  the  1936-37  season  than  a  year  earlier,  but  were  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  than  the  average  for  the  5~-7Gar  period.  A  continued  relative¬ 
ly  strong  demand  for  fine  clothing  and  for  industrial  goods  requiring  the  longer 
staples  is  favorable  to  maintaining  relatively  high  premiums  for  the  longer 
staple  cotton  throughout,  most  of  the  1936-37  season,  despite  the  greater  com¬ 
petition.  from  other  fabrics  and  technological  changes  which  have  increased  the 
substitution  of  shorter  for  longer  staples. 


Cotton  15 


Cotton:  Staple  Premiums  and  Discounts  from  Prices  of  7/8  inch 


Year 

beginning  : 
Aug.  1  : 

Disc.  1/ 

for 

13/16  in. 

Prices 
of  Mid. 
7/8  2/ 

Premiums  for  staples  3/ 

15/16 

1 

1-1/16 

1-1/8 

1-3/16 

1-1/4 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Av.  1928-29 

to  1S^2-o3 

0.52 

11.42 

0.34 

0.83 

1.39 

1.88 

2.87 

5.82 

1932-33 

*  21 

7.15 

.12 

.38 

.73 

1.06 

2.01 

4.25 

1933-34 

.23 

10.81 

o  o 
•  -/jCj 

.62 

1.10 

1.55 

2.69 

5.12 

1934-35 

.36 

12.36 

.32 

.81 

1.15 

1.40 

2.36 

4.79 

1935-36 

.39 

11.55 

.36 

.85 

1.21 

1.68 

2.51 

4.60 

4/  1936-37 

.56 

12.06 

.45 

.94 

1.54 

2.41 

3.41 

4.73 

1/  Average  discount  at  Houston,  Galvjston  and  New  Orleans. 

2/  Ten-market  average. 

3 /  Average  premiums  at  Memphis. 

4 /  Average  for  August  and  September. 

Discounts  for  13/16  inch  staples  increased  during  recent  years,  and  in 
August  and  September  1936,  were  substantially  greater  than  in  the.  previous  season 
and  were  somewhat  greater  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1932-33.  Prices 
of  Indian  relative  to  Am  -rican  cotton  in  Liverpool  early  in  the  1936-37  season 
were  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  previous  season,  and  wore  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  5-year  period. 
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THE  COTTONSEED  OUTLOOK  FQ„R  1937 


.  Press  and  Radio  Release 

t  Date  -  Nov.  8  -  a.m. 

The  supply  of  cottonseed  in  the  United  States  in  1936-37  is  now  (October) 
expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  season,  but  about  25  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  with  1932-33  and  the  smallest 
■with  the  exception  of  1934-35  and  1935-36  since  1923-24*  On  the  whole,  sup¬ 
plies  of  commodities  that  are  most  directly  competitive  with  cottonseed 
products  apparently  will  also  be  relatively  small  for  the  season  1936-37* 

This  supply  situation,  especially  if  accompanied  by  a  further  increase  in 
demand,  is  favorable  to  maintaining  prices  of  cottonseed  and  cottonseed  pro¬ 
ducts  during  the  current  season  at  levels  higher  than  the  comparatively  high 
prices  of  the  previous  season. 


Supply  and  price  of  cottonseed  and  specified  fats  and  oils  in  United  States 


Year 

Cottonseed 

Crude  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  2/ 

Lard  : 

Four  vegetable  oils 
excluding  cottonseed  oil 

beginning 
Aug.  1 

Supply 

2/ 

.Vei  ght- 
ed  av¬ 
erage 

farm 

price 

Supply 

2/ 

Price 

of 

prime 

summer 

yellow 

Supply 

3/ 

Price  : 

Produc- : StocKs  : 

tion  : on  June:Avail- 
plus  net;30  begin*  able 
imports :ning  of: supply 

:  season  : 

5-year  av. 

Million 

tons 

Dol lar s 

Million 

pounds 

Cents 

Million. 

pounds 

Do  1  lars 

Million 

pounds 

Million  :Million 
pounds  -.pounds 

19  23-29  to 
1932-33 

6.6 

21.50 

1,973*5 

6.92 

1,343*5 

10.08 

785-4 

217-0  : 1 , 002. 4 

1934-35 

4*5 

34.71 

1 , 349 • 2 

9*60 

1, 201.5 

12.53 

812.0 

267.5  :1, 079-5 

1935-36 

4*  3 

31*37 

1 , 669  *  6 

9-82 

946*3 

13-65 

1,080.0 

246.9  : 1,326.9 

1936-37  4/ 

5*2 

32*40 

1,611.7 

10. 10 

950.0 

12.91 

270.2  : 

1936-37  as 

.Percent 

percent 

Percent 

Tercent :Percent 

percent 

Percent 

Percent :Percent 

percentage 
of  average 

73.8 

150*7 

81.7 

146-0 

51.5 

128.1 

124.5  : 

l/  Stocks  of  crude  oil  plus  refined  oil  reduced  to  a  crude  basis. 

2/  Stocks  on  August  1  plus  domestic  production. 

3/  Stocks  on  July  1  plus  production  for  year  beginning  July  1. 

4/  Preliminary  estimate  of  supply  and  average  of  August  and  September  prices. 

Cottonseed  Oil 

The  indicated  supply  of  cottonseed  oil,  the  principal  product  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  for  the  season  1936-37  is  somewhat  less  than  in  the  previous  season,  and 
about  18  percent  below  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended  1932-33*  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  cottonseed  oil  this  season  is  expected  to  be  slightly  larger  than  last 
year  but  this  increase  is  apparently  more  than  offset  by  a  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  stocks  on  August  1.  Prices  of  cottonseed  oil  in  August  and  September 
1936  averaged  slightly  higher  than  last  season,  and  were  almost  50  percent 
higher  than  the  5-year  average.  In  the  last  two  seasons  domestic  production  of 
cottonseed  oil  was  supplemented  by  net  imports,  whereas  in  earlier  seasons  ex¬ 
ports  were  of  considerable  volume  and  imports  were  negligible.  Net  imports  of 
cottonseed  oil  in  1935-36  were  approximately  131,800,000  pounds  as  compared 
with  126,000,000  pounds  in  the  preceding  season.  In  the  5  years  ended  with 
1932-33,  however,  net  exports  averaged  about  35,000,000  pounds  annually. 


Cottonseed  -  2 


Cottonseed  oil  is  used  principally  in  the  production  of  compounds  and 
vegetable  shortenings,  in  which  its  chief  competitors  are  lard,  vegetable  oils, 
edible  tallows  and  fish  oils.  The  commercial  supply  of  lard  in  the  1936-37 
season  is  estimated  to  be  slightly  larger  than  the  extremely  small  supply  in 
the  previous  season,  but  only  a  little  over  half  as  large  as  the  average  supply 
for  the  3  years  ended  1932-33*  Production  of  lard  is  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  season,  but  stocks  of  lard  on  June  3°  were  considerably 
above  those  on  the  corresponding  date  last  season.  The  decline  in  exports  of 
lard  from  an  average  .of  653.000,000  pounds  in  the  5  years  ended  1932-33  to 
90,000,000  pounds  in  1935-36  indicates  that  the  marked  reduction  in  domestic 
supplies  of  lard  during  recent  years  has  not  resulted  in  a  proportional  de¬ 
crease  in  domestic  competition  of  lard  with  cottonseed  oil.  y/holesale  prices 
of  lard  at  Chicago  in  August  and  September  averaged  slightly  lower  than  during 
last  season,  but  about  28  percent  higher  than  the  5-year  average. 

Total  stocks  on  June  ^0 ,  1936  of  the  principal  vegetable  oils  which 
compete  more  directly  with  cottonseed  oil  (peanut,  coconut,  corn,  and  soybean) 
were  about  10  percent  larger  than  on  the  corresponding  date  in  1935  and  sub¬ 
stantially  above  the  5-year  average.  It  seems  probable  that  high  prices  for 
cottonseed  oil  and  lard  will  tend  to  bring  about  a  volume  of  factory  production 
and  imports  of  these  vegetable  oils  which,  accompanied  by  comparatively  large 
stocks,  will  result  in  total  supply  in  1936-37  being  as  large  as  or  larger 
than  in  1935-36. 


Hulls  and  Meals 


Conditions  in  October  indicate  that  the  supply  of  cottonseed  cake  and 
meal  in  1936-37  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  season's  supply,  but  about  13 
percent  smaller  than  the  average  supply  in  the  5  years  ended  1932-33*  The 
supply  of  cottonseed  hulls  this  season  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in 
1935-36,  but  about  11  percent  below  the  5-year  average.  Stocks  of  hulls  were 
materially  smaller  on  August  1,  1936  than  a  year  earlier,  but  this  reduction 
in  stocks  is  expected  to  be  about  offset  by  an  increase  in  production  during 
the  current  season,  prices  of  cottonseed  hulls  and  meal  in  the  first  two 
months  of  the  current  season  averaged  substantially  higher  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  season,  and  in  the  5-yea.r  period  ended  1932-33*  The  comparatively 
small  supply  of  cake  meal  and  hulls,  and  the  severe  decline  in  the  supply  of 
competing  feeds  as  a  result  of  drought  are  favorable  to  maintaining  the 
comparatively  high  prices  of  these  products  throughout  most  of  the  current 
seasoh.  (See  Feed  Outlook.) 


Cottonseed  -  3 


Supply  of  cottonseed  hulls,  meal,  and  linters  in  the  United  States 


Hulls 

Cake  and  Meal 

Linters 

Year 

beginning 

Supply 

price 

Supp ly 

Price 

Supply 

Average 
price  of 

Aug.  1 

1/ 

1/ 

of  meal 

1/ 

No.  2 

No .  6 

5-year  average 

Million 

tons 

Dollars 

Million 

tons 

Dol  lars 

Mil.  run¬ 
ning  bales 

Cents 

Cents 

1923-29  to  1932-33 

1*4 

9-12 

2.3 

26.66 

1.0 

3*91 

1.85 

1934-35 . 

•9 

13*52 

1-7 

32.30 

*9 

5*75 

4-05 

1935-36 . 

l.l 

9.88 

1.9 

22.41 

•9 

5-40 

3-44 

1936-37  2/ . 

l.l 

13.00  : 

2.0 

31.06 

1.0 

5*  78 

3. 60 

Percent :  Percent :  Per  cent  percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  1936-37 
is  of  average . 

-0 

CO 

0^ 

142.5  : 

87-0  4  116.5 

100.0 

147-8 

194-6 

l/  Stocks  on  August  1  plus  domestic  production. 

2/  Preliminary  estimate  of  supply  and  average  of  August  and  September  prices. 


Linters 


The  supply  of  linters  in  the  1936-37  season  is  expected  to  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  previous  season,  and  about  the  same  as  the  average  for  the 
5  years  1928-29  to  1932-33*  That  a  production  of  linters  did  not  decline  in 
the  last  few  years  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  lint  cotton  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  a  closer  delinting  of  the  seed.  The  average  price  of  linters 
at  western  mill  points  in  August  and  September  was  slightly  higher  than  for 
last  season  and  substantially  higher  than  the  average  for  the  5  years  ended 

with  I932-33. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  !DR  TEED  CROPS  A>TR  LIVESTOCK 


Summary 


The  suprlv  of  feed  grains  per  grain— consuming  amnol  unit  ior  the 
current;  fee di. nr  season  i‘s  about  the  same  as  in  1934  but  a;  proximat 
cent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  11  £3-3?.  average.  On  the  other  hand  the 
hay  supply  per  hay- consuming  animal  unit  is  nearly  one-third  more  than  in 
1934  a r  1  only  5  p  r  •  at  less  than  the  1928-3?.  average.  The  suppl?/  of  t  . 
product  feeds  per  grain— consuming.  animal  unit  is  expected  to  be  'bout  10 
percent  larrer  than  in  -1934-35  and- the  5-year  average. 

The  total  number  of  animal  units  oh  farms'  Panuary  1,  19d37 ,  is  expected 
to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  /  arl  ier.  Th  ■  f  *ol:  at  ly  "  ill  t  ■  f  r  jattl  s. , 
horses,  and  mules,  but  more  hogs,  si  ;p,  and  chickens.  Numbers  of  animals 
fed  for  market  this  year,  August  1936-luIy  1137,  T~7ill  include  more  hors  and 
lambs  but  fewer  cattle  than  mere  fattened  in  1935-36. 

Shortage  in  pres  jnt  f<  ed  suppli* s  is  primarily  in  grain.  Hay  supplies 
are  approximately  normal.  Supplies  of  by-product  feeds  are  about  ■'  "  r  • 

Imports  of  corn  are  expected  to  be  above  those  of  1934-35  when  they  const 
tuted  about  2.5  percent  of  th  .  seasor  * s  ;  odu  -t  '.on  of  corn.  P?  stu  •  s 
probably  will  furnish  almost  normal  feed  supplies  this  fall  and  '.'’inter 
except  in  the  Nortl  rn  Gr  at  Plains  region.  An  increase  in  co  *n  and  barl  y 
acreage  is  expected  in  1937. 

Both  cattle  and  hors  fed  for  market  this  year  mill  receive  less  grain 
r  r  animal  than  last  year.  Cattle- feeding  operations  mill  be  confined 
larrely  to  the  production  of  short-fed  cattl  .  CorT'arcial  utilization  of 
corn  in  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1936,  probably  ’’’ill  be  less  than  in 
the  previous  year  but  larger  than  in  1934. 

Prices  of  all  feed  /Trains ,  by-product  feeds  and  of  hay  rd  11  remain  . 
hi  rh  during  most  of  th  1936-37  v  ■  rk  tin0,  yer,r.  An  acti”  ;  domestic  and 
foreign  demand  for  n°lting  barley  is  expected  to  maintain  prices  for 
barley  at  relatively  high  1  --  Is  until  the  1937  cron  is  available.  Inasmuch 
as  the  shortage  of  bey  this  year  is  less  acute  than  in  1954,  hay  prices, 
"hile  exceeding  those  of  last  yocr,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  high  as  those 
fol1  o^ing  the  1934  drought  unless  the  coming  v- inter  is  abnormally  severe. 

If  feed  grain  and  hay  production  in  1937  is  near  average,  n  greater  than 
normal  seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  feed  grains  and  of  hay  may  be  expected 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1937. 

The  livestock-grain  price  ratio  probably  will  be  gen  rally  unfavor¬ 
able  to  feeding  during  the  coming  winter  and  early  spring,  but  later  in 
the  year  it  probably  mill  shift  so  as  to  be  favorable  to  feeding.  If 
feed-grain  production  during  the  next  few  years  is  approximately  average, 
the  position  of  livestock  producers  ’"ill  be  nor-;  favorable  th°n  that  of 
cash-grain  farmers.  It  ’"ill  take  several  years  for  livestock  production 
to  regain  the  level  existing  from  1930  to  1934.  The  Outlook  for  dairy¬ 
men,  however,  is  somewhat  less  favor abl  .  than  for  producers  of  meat  animals. 


Outlook  for  Feed  Crops  and  Livestock  -  2* 


Upward  Trend  of  Livestock  Lumbers  is  Checked 

Decreased  feed-crop  production  in  1936,  a  result  of  the  drought, 
checked  the  upward  trend  of  livestock  numbers  in  progress  early  in  the  year. 
The  total  number  of  animals  on  farms  January  1,  1937,  therefore,  is  expected 
to  he  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  There  probably  ’"ill  be  fev,er  Cnttle, 
horses,  and  mules,  but  more  hors,  sheep,  and  chickens. 


Humber  of  animal  units  on  Farms,  January  1 


Item 

Expected 

1937 

1936 

1935 

Average 

1929-33 

Mi llion 

I  Tillion 

Million 

Mi i lion 

Grain-consuming 

Above  1936 

124 

121 

139 

Hay- c onsumi ng 

Belov  1936 

80 

81 

79 

Numbers  of  animals  fed  for  market  in  the  year  August  19 36  to  July 
1937,  ’"ill  include  more  hoys  and  lambs  but  fever  cattle  than  in  1935-36. 

The  total  pig  crop  in  1937  is  expected  to  be  less  than  in  1936.  As  com¬ 
pared  mith  a  year  ago,  substantial  decrease  in  the  1937  spring  pig  crop  ’"ill 
be  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  of  1937. 


F'arm-Gro’ n  Feed  P.upplios  Generally  Short 

Shortage  in  present  feed  supplies  is  primarily  in  grain.  Hay  supplies 
are  veil  above  1934  and  not  much  belov  the  average  of  1928-32. 


Parm-Groyn  Feed  supplies 


Average 

Item 

19  36 

1935 

19  34 

1928-32 

Million 

Million 

Mi llion 

Million 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Feed 

grains , 

all,  year  beginning 

July  1 

76 

100 

70 

114 

Corn 

t?  t? 

?» 

53 

70 

55 

82 

Oats 

?? 

f? 

17 

20 

10 

.22 

Hav- 

-year  he 

ginning  May  l 

84 

9  2 

66 

90 

The  production  of  corn  this  season  in  the  12,  North  Central  States  is 
about  equal  to  the  1934  crop,  but  is  only  about  half  that  of  the  1928-32 
average.  In  these  States  the  production  of  oats  this  season  -as  about  t’"0- 
thirds  of  the  1928-32  average.  In  1934  it  -as  only  about  one-third  average . 

The  supply  of  feed  grains  per  grain-consuming  animal  unit  for  the 
current  feeding  season  is  about  the  same  as  in  1934  but  approximately  25 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  1928-32  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hay  supply  per  hay-consuming  animal  unit  is  nearly  one-third  more  than 
in  1934  and  only  5  percent  loss  than  the  1928-32  average. 


Outlook  for  Feed  Crops  and  Livestock  - 


Annual  Farm-Grown  Feed  Supplies  per  Animal  Unit 


Item 

1936 

1935 

1954 

.Average 

1928-32 

Feed-grain  supplies  per  grain- 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

consuming  animal  unit 

Hay  supplies  per  hay  -  consuming 

.60 

.81 

.58 

.82 

animal  unit 

1.08 

1.15 

.82 

1.14 

Both  cattle  and  hogs  fed  for  market  this  year  will  receive  less  grain 
per  animal  than  last  year  as  hogs  will  be  marketed  at  ligh ter- than-ave rage 
weights  and  cattle-feeding  operations  will  be  confined  largely  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  short -fed  cattle.  Kay  and  roughage  will  constitute  a  greater-than- 
usual  proportion  of  cattle  fattening  rations. 

Farmers  have  used  more  of  their  available  supply  of  feed  grains  between 
July  1  and  October  1  this  season  than  during  the  same  period  in  1234.  An 
increase  of  15 2, 000 ,000 . bushels  in  the  quantity  of  oats  fed  during  that 
period  this  season,  as  compared  with  1954,  was  only  partially  offset  by  a 
decrease  of  50,000,000  bushels  in  the  quantity  of  corn  fed. 

By-Product  Feed  Supplies  Above  Average 

Total  supplies  of  by-product  feeds  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year  and  the  1928-52  average.  Supplies  of  wheat  feeds  this  season  are 
expected  to  be  about  6  percent  below  the  5-yonr  average  and  those  of  high- 
protein  feeds  about  G  percent  above.  Supplies  of  both  kinds  of  feeds  are 
about  the  same  as  last  year.  It  is  estimated  in  tr  do  reports  that  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000,000  gallons  of  molasses  will  be  avails bl  for  livestock  feeding. 
No  comparable  data  on  molasses  are  available  for  prvious  years. 


By-product  feed  supplies  for  domestic  consumption  1/ 


Item 

Year  beginning  July  1 

lc  36 

(Preliminary) 

1935 

1934 

'  oor;_r^c 

J-  %j  (OO 

Average 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

Wheat  offal 

4 , 500 

4,477 

4, 363 

4,805 

Cottonseed  cake  meal 

1,800 

1,591 

1,558 

2,020 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

450 

548 

O/  Q 

C/k  J 

114 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

200 

260 

192 

319 

Gluten  f  ;ed  and  moul 

500 

515 

450 

550 

Brewers  and  distillers  dried 

grains 

310 

2a8 

- 

- 

Dried  and  molasses  b-^st  pulp 

230 

216 

248 

229 

Other  by-product  feeds 

410 

527 

378 

411 

Total 

8,  -tOO 

8,382 

7,438 

8 , 448 

1/  Excluding  hominy  and  animal  protein  feeds. 


The  abnormally  mild  winter  of  1934-35  made,  it  possible  for  farmers  to 
conserve  short  feed  supplies  following  the  1934  drought  to  an  unusual  degree. 
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Foreign  Sit uation 

Because  of  good  crops  in  the  Banuhian  exporting  countries,  the  production 
of  feed  grains  in  Europe  is  greater  in  1936  than  in  1935,  though  slightly  less 
than  the  1930  -  34  average.  Stocks  of  feed  grains  'in  important  European  countries 
however,  are  smaller  than  last  year  and  well  below  the  average  of  recent  years. 
Exports  of  feed  grains  'from  Russia  are  expected  to  be  less  than  in  1935-36. 

Numbers  of  hogs  in  Europe  are  5  percent  higher'  than  a  year  ago.  In 
Germany,  the  most  important  hog-producing  country,  the  difficulties  involved 
in  the  importation  of  feedstuffs  make  for  greater  dependence  upon  home- 
produced  feeds. 

United  States  imports  of  corn  in  1934-35,  although  at  record  levels, 
were  small  relative  to  the  drop  in  domestic  production  caused  by  the  drought. 
Imports  in  1931-35  were  only  about  2.5  percent  of  tin  small  crop  harvested 
in  1934.  This  year,  following  an  equally  severe  drought,  imports  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  larger  than  in  either  of  the  last  two  years.  They  will  be 
stimulated  by  high  prices  in  the  United  States  and  the  availability  of  rela¬ 
tively  large  foreign  supplies,  particularly  in  Argentina.  Because  of  the 
shortage  in  domestic  corn  for  shipment  out  of  the  corn  belt,  other  sections 
of  the  country,  particularly  the  coastal  regions,  will  depend  more  on  imported 
corn.  These  imports,  in  addition  to  supplement ing  domestic  feed  supplies  of 
livestock  producers  and  feeders  in  these  deficit  regions,  will  also  permit 
the  retention  of  mucji  needed  supplies  in  the  corn  belt,  which  will  prevent 
to  some  extent  an  excessive  liquidation  of  livestock. 

United  States  production  and  imports  of  corn,  October-Septumbor 


Item 

Unit 

1936-37 

1935-36  1/ 

1934-35 

TJ.  S.  Corn  production  . 

.Mill.  bu. 

1,509 

2,292 

1,478 

Total  U.  S.  imports  of  corn  .. 

ft 

above  1934-35 

17 

37 

U.  S.  imports  of  corn  from 

Argentina  . 

V 

above  1931-35 

15 

26 

Percentage  tot  al  imports  are 

of  production . 

percent 

_ 

0.74 

2.50 

Available  for  export,  Argen- 

tina  October  1  to  April  1  .. 

Mill.  bu. 

20? 

185 

82 

Total  Argentina  exports 

October  1  to  April  1  . 

t? 

above  1935-36 

149 

82 

1/  Imports  11  months  total. 


Pastures  are  Improving 


Good  rains  during  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  ever  all  parts 
of  the  drought  area  except  the  Northern  Great  Plains  region  brought  about  a 
marked  recovery  of  pastures.  Outside  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  region, 
about  the  usual  amount  of  grazing  from  pastures,  ranges,  and  winter  grains 
seems  likely  to  be  available  during  the  late  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring 
months . 
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Commercial  Derand  for  Feed  Grains  Strong 

I  Commercial  utilization  of  barley  for  nalt  and  corn  for  -et  process 

grindings  and  alcoholic  products  h^s  increased  substantially  since  the 
period  1030-34.  These  uses  represent  approximately  half  of  the  commercial 
consumption  of  co~n  and  nearly  all  of  such  uses  of  barley.  Annual  data 
on  other  commercial  uses  of  corn  and  barley  are  not  available. 


Corn  used  for  met  process  grindings  and  alcohol 
products  ,  and  barley  used  in  production  of  ms  It 


Item 

1936 

1935  1/ 

1934 

19  33 

1930-34 

1924-29 

Mi  llion 

Hi llion 

Million 

Million 

Mi llion 

Million 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Amount  used 
Corn  (year 

big.  Nov. 

1) 

Eelor  1935 

110.0 

85.7 

88.3 

80.9 

89.5 

Barley  (” 

"  duly 

1) 

Below  1935 

5a.  1 

47.3 

41.0 

30.7 

21.5 

ercent 

I  -rcont 

I  ;rcent 

3  ercent 

T^rcent 

percent 

Proport i on 
Corn 

0^  crop: 

Above  1935 

4.8 

5.8 

3.7 

3.4 

3.5 

Bariev 

Above  1935 

19 .2 

40.5 

26.6 

14.4 

0  ^4 

l/Preliminary 

Though  supported  by  a  strengthening  demand,  ns  evidenced  by  contin¬ 
ued  large  mrchases  -ith  prices  rising,  co^n  products  ’•’ill  meet  uith  increased 
competition  from  substitute  products  as  the  marketing  year  advances.  It  is 
probable  th°t  comma rci°l  utilization  of  corn  in  the  year  b  ginning  October  1, 
1436,  ’-ill  be  less  th-°n  in  the  previous  year  but  larger  than  in  1934. 

Feed  Prices  Advance 


Having  advanced  sharply  ns  drought  reduced  production  in  large  areas 
of  the  Middle  ’"est ,  prices  of  all  feed  grains  and  of  hay  -ere  higher  on 
September  15,  1936,  than  a  year  earlier,  and  they  are  expected  to  remain 
relatively  high  as  compared  Pith  last  year  during  most  of  the  1936-37 
marketing  yenr.  Under  somewhat  similar  short  feed-supply  conditions  in 
1901  and  1934,  corn  prices  rere  relatively  high  during  the  winter  months 
as  compared  -ith  the  last  half  of  the  same  marketing  year.  A  somewhat 
similar  seasonal  trend  in  corn  prices  is  expected  this  year  unless  crop 
prospects  are  poor  again  next  year.  Relatively  strong  derand  for  corn  from 
commercial  processors,  in  conjunction  with  small  supplies,  is  expected  to 
result  in  cash  prices  commanding  substantial  premiums  over  1936  crop  futures. 
Furthermore,  limited  supplies  of  good-quality  corn  m  11  increase  the  margin 
between  average  farm  prices  and  prices  of  better  grades.  An  active  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  demand  for  malting  barley  in  addition  to  short  feed  supplies 
is  expected  to  maintain  brrley  prices  at  relatively  high  levels  until  the 
1937  crop  is  available.  I  rices  of  by-product  feeds  probably  will  continue 
high  during  the  ’’-inter  as  they  are,  to  a  cons i derub  13 extent ,  dependent 
upon  the  prices  of  feed  grains.  Inasmuch  as  the  shortage  of  hay  is  less 
acute  this  year  th^n  in  1934,  hay  prices  are  not  likely  to  be  as  high 
during  the  winter  months  as  those  following  the  1954  drought  unless  the 
coming  ’"inter  is  abnormally  severe.  They  ’"ill  continue  higher,  however, 
than  last  year. 
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^sighted  Av 


rice  per  Bushel  No.  3  Yellow  Ccrn, 


Chi cr  go , 

1901-03  and 

1934- 

36 

Vq  a  r 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  :.‘pr. 

May 

June 

July 

:  Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct . 

Nov  . 

Dec . 

Cents 

Gents 

Cents : Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

:  C  e  nt  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

IS  01 

:  42 

43 

42 

48 

:  56 

56 

56 

60 

64 

1902 

62 

59 

59  :  62 

62 

63 

65  ' 

:  60 

59 

60 

53 

46 

1S03 

43 

43 

41  : 

l 

1934 

:  47 

51 

58 

64 

:  76 

:  80 

78 

83 

93 

1S35 

91 

88 

Ol 

CO 

CO 

CO 

88 

85 

85 

:  81 

:  83 

82 

62 

59 

1936 

61 

61 

61  :  63 

63 

64 

86 

:  114 

:  112 

Price  Relationships  f’ill  bo  FaTorrbl;  to  Feeding  l/ 

The  livestock-grain  price  r^tio  probably  rill  he  generally  unfavorable 
to  feeding  during  the  coming  r  inter  and  early  spring  but  later  in  the  year 
it  probably  will  shift  so  as  to  be  .favorabl  i  to  feeding.  If  feed-grain  and 
hav  production  in  1037  is  near  average,  grenter-thnn-nornal  seasonal  decline 
in  prices  of  feed  grains  and  hay  may  be  expected  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1037.  On  the  other  hand,  hoc  prices  win  average  higher  in  1037  than  in 
1036  and  the  summer  pe  r.k  rill  be  reached  somewhat  later  than  in  recent 
years.  Also  prices  of  all  kinds  of  cattle,  especially  well-finished  cattle, 
are  expected  to  be  higher  during  most  of  1037  than  a.  year  earlier.  Farm 
prices  of  butterfat  probably  rill  continue  relatively  lor  in  relation  to 
feed  prices  during  the  coining  winter,  but  the  long-time  outlook  is  favor¬ 
able  to  dairying.  If  feed-grain  production  during  the  next  few  years  is 
fairly  normal,  and  if  livestock  production  is  reduced  as  much'  as  nor 
seems  probable,  the  position  of  livestock  producers,  generally,  rill  be 
more  favorable  than  that  of  cash- era in  farmers.  Producers  of  meat  animals 
probably  win  ie  in  a  somewhat  more  advantageous  position,  however,  than 
dairymen  until  hog  numbers  care  increased  to  more  normal  numbers  and  cattle 
herds  ere  replenished. 


Hog-Corn 

Pri ce  Rat 

os,  United 

States  l/ 

Yean 

March  15 

May  15 

July  15 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  15 

Dec.  15 

1934 

8.2 

6.5 

6.7 

7.8  • 

6.8 

6.0 

19  35 

9.8 

9  .3 

10.2 

13.2 

13 . 3 

16.5 

1936 

16.3 

14.3 

11.4 

c  #  p 

- 

- 

100  pounds  of  hors  .  On  the 


’TT0  P0  £T0 


100  pounds  of  hogs  have  about  the 


seme  value  as  11  bushels  of  corn.  The  hog  processing  tax  held  the  ratios 
down  in  IS 34  and  IS 35. 


Acreage  in  1957  Probably  Increased 


It  is  reasonable  to  expect  barley  acreage  to  be  increased  in  order 
to  meet  the  acute  need  for  grain  before  the  corn  harvest.  The  rather 
definite  tendency  to  increase  the  acreage  of  corn  following  years  of  severe 
drought  and  high  prices  for  corn  is  likely  to  be  in  evidence  in  1S37. 


JL/The  reader  is  referred  to  other  commodity  sections  of  the  Agricultural 

Outlook  for  a  discussion  of  prices  of  re  at  animals,  and  dair;/-  and 
poultry  products. 
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Note:  Inasmuch  as  the  revised  record  of  the  acreage,  yield,  and 
product i orT”o f  the  principal  feed  crons  for  the  period  1$?4  to  It 35  r-"y  not 
be  re-dily  ''voidable  to  the  readers  of  this  pc  port ,  1  series  of  tables  oi 
the  above  and  other  pertinent  drt‘  are  sppond-jd  her  to.  For  -  compl  te 
report  of  the  revisions  see  ’’General  Crop  Revisions,  crop  ye1  ns  19e4-19o5 , 
issued  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Bon rd ,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  , 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Feed  Cr,-in  Supplies ,  Feeding  Year  Beginning  July  1. 


Ygcp 

Corn 

0'  ts 

B'c  rley 

Grain 

Sorghums 

Tot-1 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1926 

86,106 

22 , 087 

4,195 

3 , 028 

115,416 

1927 

85,72.4 

19  ,928 

5,821 

3,585 

115,058 

19  ^8 

82 , 656 

22 ,79  6 

8,051 

3,377 

116,880 

19  29 

81,533 

20 , 642 

7,105 

2,302 

111,582 

19  30 

68,014 

22,689 

7 , 485 

1 , 752 

99,940 

19  31 

80,891 

20,6^1 

a  non 

U  j  xjC.  ! 

3 , 182 

111,271 

1932 

96,746 

O  o  o  c  o 

i 

8,764 

3,073 

130,875 

1933 

83 , 18? 

15,010 

4,074 

2,315 

106,581 

1934 

55,064 

10,400 

3,399 

1,126 

69,989 

19  35 

69,983 

20 , 288 

7,106 

2,739 

100,116 

1936  2/ 

53,243 

16,500 

4,978 

1,703 

76,424 

1  1  +•  V,  o 

OU^Jhl)  ^Ui  Ji  -ill  'a  <'  a  u  ^  iiiv,  i-uuv^u  Jjx  ^  ,  .1..  v  - 

supply  of  barley  includes  production  and  carry-over  on  August  1  previous 
to  1934  and  the  carry-over  on  June  1  in  1134  and  thereafter,  the  supply 
of  grain  sorghums  includes  only  production. 


2/  October  1  estimate  for  product  ion. 
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Average  Monthly  Prices  of  Important  By-Product  Feeds 
at  Principal  Markets,  July  1933  to  Date 


Season  . 
and  Month 

Spring 

Wheat 

Bran  at 
Minneapolis 

Grey 

Shorts 

at 

Kansas  City 

Cottonseed 
Meal?  41.0 
Protein,  at 
Memphis 

Soybean 
Meal  at 
Chicago 

Linseed 

Meal,  37 $ 
Protein,  at 
Minneapolis 

Gluten 

Feed  at 
Chicago 

1933-34 

July 

17.50 

<7  ki  •  £^«_) 

27.63 

39.18 

37.58 

21.00 

Aug. 

16 . 60 

21.70 

22.90 

39.00 

36.10 

22.45 

Sept . 

14.25 

20.13 

18.38 

34.86 

31.75 

20.74 

Oct . 

13.30 

19 . 20 

16.70 

31 .68 

31.70 

19.60 

Nov. 

13.50 

18.84 

19.25 

30.13 

31.88 

20 . 53 

Dec . 

12.75 

15 . 56 

19.23 

30.50 

31.63 

18.20 

Jan. 

14.50 

15.85 

22.50 

30.60 

32.00 

17.80 

Feb. 

16.50 

16.25 

24.00 

31.50 

31.88 

18.45 

Mar. 

15.00 

13.94 

24.00 

32.50 

30.13 

19.70 

Apr. 

18.38 

19.06 

£2.00 

33 . 25 

30.88 

19.45 

•  May 

17.40 

18.70 

21.25 

33.60 

29 . 20 

17.90 

June 

21.50 

21.05 

23.25 

34.50 

32.25 

20.58 

1934-35 

July 

19 . 90 

24.35 

27.05 

34.50 

33.40 

21.25 

Aug. 

22.56 

27.88 

34.81 

37  .75 

41.75 

25.69 

Sept . 

22.13 

28 . 05 

33.88 

39 . 50 

44.00 

28.20 

Oct . 

21.75 

27.05 

33.90 

*_  •  •  '  < . 

41.40 

28.65 

Nov. 

24.25 

30.75 

37.00 

38.33 

42.00 

30.08 

Dec  . 

29.05 

31.10 

37.75 

41.20 

44.30 

34 . 10 

Jan. 

97  1 

CJ  '  •  -L  O 

28.56 

34.63 

40.70 

43.25 

33.70 

Feb. 

26.25 

£9.06 

33.25 

38.45 

39  .63 

31.85 

Mar. 

24.  90 

29.06 

30.80 

37.08 

38 . 38 

27.45 

Apr. 

25.90 

30.95 

30.45 

33. 08 

58 .80 

24.65 

May 

25.13 

29.13 

30 , 00 

33.20 

36.00 

25.45 

June 

20.56 

26.44 

26.95 

31.70 

o 

o 

i — 1 

to 

24.45 

1935-36 

July 

17.60 

20.55 

24.30 

2? .  06 

26.50 

22.25 

Aug. 

16 . 25 

20.75 

21.50 

24.00 

j  •  •  >c 

21.20 

Sept . 

15.00 

22.25 

20.29 

22.85 

24.88 

19.95 

Oct . 

15.50 

21 . 25 

28.15 

25.62 

27 . 40 

22.00 

Nov. 

15.50 

19.19 

22.25 

24.40 

26 . 63 

25.58 

Dec . 

16.05 

£2.00 

22.19 

£5. 50 

27.80 

23.75 

Jan. 

15.63 

20 .  £5 

21.19 

25.15 

27.13 

22.14 

Feb. 

15.44 

2C .  ol 

£0.63 

23.90 

25 . 50 

20.08 

Mar. 

15.70 

20.05 

20.11 

22.30 

24.20 

18.40 

Apr. 

17.56 

£2.94 

£1.38 

O r:  oC 

kJ  •  wO 

25.03 

16.45 

May 

14.89 

22.69 

21.56 

24.78 

25.33 

16.70 

June 

17.00 

£4.50 

22.4-8 

26.10 

28.60 

30.70 

1936-37 

July 

25.75 

27.12 

32.12 

38.90 

42.12 

28.20 

•Aug. 

26 . 00 

33 .69 

33.94 

44 . 28 

46 . 38 

37.45 

Sept . 

23.60 

31.50 

30.75 

39.70 

46  .30 

35.55 

Oct . 

25.75 

31.81 

29.91 

36.90 

45.75 

30.20 
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Corn:  Acreage  Harvested,  Yield  per  Acre,  Production, 
and  Farm  Price,  United  States,  1919  to  Date 


Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

Farm 

Price 

Dec.  1 

Farm  Price 
Season 
Average 

1000  A. 

Bushels 

1000  3u. 

Cents  oer  bu. 

Cents  per  hu. 

1919 

98,145 

27.3 

2,678,541 

134.2 

151.3 

1990 

101,359 

30.3 

3,070,604 

65. 6 

61.8 

1921 

103,155 

23.4 

2,928,442 

41.3 

52.3 

1922 

100,345 

27.0 

2,707,306 

55.0 

74.5 

1923 

101,123 

28.4 

2,875,292 

71.3 

82.5 

1924 

100,420 

22.1 

2, 223, -123 

98.0 

106.1 

1925 

101 , 331 

27.6 

2,798,367 

67.0 

69.9 

1926 

99,452 

25.6 

2 , 546 ,'972 

63.7 

74.5 

1927 

98,357 

26.6 

2,616,120 

71.8 

85.0 

1928 

100,336 

26.6 

2 , 665 , 516 

74.6 

84.0 

1929 

97,305 

25.8 

2,521,032 

77.5 

79.9 

1930 

101,466 

20.5 

2,080,437 

65.7 

59.6 

1931 

106,774 

24.1 

2,573,265 

35.9 

32.0 

1932 

110,325 

26.5 

2,926,371 

19.3 

31.9 

1933 

105,724 

22.7 

2,396,525 

39.3 

52.2 

1934 

92,133' 

16.0 

1,478',  027 

78.6 

81.5 

1935 

95,333 

24.0 

2,291,629 

59.2 

Oct.  1,  1936 

98,517 

15/3 

1,509,362 

— 

__ 

Oats :  A' 
and 

ereage  Harvested, 
Farm  Price,  Unit 

Yield  per  Acre 
ed  States,  1919 

,  Production, 
to  Date 

Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

Farm 

Price 

Dec.  1 

Farm  Price 
Season 
Average 

1000  A. 

Bushels 

1000  Bu.  Ci 

ents  per  bu. 

Cents  per  bu. 

1919 

39,601 

27.9 

1,106,603 

70,2 

76.7 

1920 

42 , 732 

33.8 

1,444,291 

45.6 

53.8 

1921 

45,539 

23.0 

1,045,270 

29.8 

32.2 

1922 

40,324 

28.5 

1,14-7,905 

39.0 

37.4 

1923 

40,245 

30.5 

1,227,184 

40.8 

40.7 

1924 

41,857 

33.8 

1,416,120 

47.6 

47.8 

1925 

44,24-0 

51.8 

1,405,268 

37.5 

38.9 

1926 

42 , 854 

26.9 

1,152,911 

39.2 

40.0 

1927 

40,350 

27.1 

1,093,221 

44.3 

47.1  i 

1928 

40,128 

32.7 

1,312,914 

40.3 

40.7 

1929 

38,153 

29.2 

1,113,050 

42 . 5 

41.8 

1930 

39 , 850 

32.0 

1,274,698 

-- 

32.2 

1931 

40,242 

27.9 

1,123,892 

— 

21.3 

1932 

41 , 703 

30.0 

1,250,955 

— 

15.7 

1933 

36 , 532 

20.1 

733,166 

-- 

33.5 

1934 

29,455 

18.4 

542,306 

-- 

48.0 

1935 

39,924 

30.0 

1,196,668 

-- 

26.5 

Oct.  1, 

1936  34,440 

22.8 

783,750 

— 

-- 
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Barley :  Acreage  Harvested,  Yield  per  Acre,  Production, 
and  Form  Price,  United  States,  1919  to  Date 


Acreage 

Yield 

t>er  acre 

Production 

Farm 

Price 

Dec.  1 

Farm  Price 

Season 

Average 

1000  A. 

Bushels 

1000  Bu. 

Cents  per  Lu. 

Cents  per  hu. 

1919 

6,579 

19.9 

131,086 

121.5 

124.4 

1920 

7,439 

23.0 

171,042 

71.6 

84.4 

1921 

7,074 

18.8 

132,702 

42.0 

47.8 

1922 

6,601 

23.2 

152,908 

52.6 

49.9 

1923 

7,151 

22.2 

158,994 

53.5 

54.  6 

1924 

7,038 

23.5 

165,318 

74.6 

74.2 

1925 

8,186 

23.5 

192,466 

58.6 

61 . 4 

1926 

•7,917 

21.0 

166,030 

57.0 

57.9 

1927 

9,465 

25.3 

239,071 

67.5 

68.9 

1928 

12 , 735 

25.8 

328,351 

54.7 

56 . 8 

1929 

13,526 

20.7 

279,924 

54.4 

53 . 9 

1930 

12,595 

23.8 

300,205 

— 

40.5 

1931 

11,189 

17.8 

199,391 

-- 

32.8 

1932 

13,178 

22.6 

293,313 

-- 

22.1 

1933 

9,687 

15.9 

153,767 

-- 

43.5 

1934 

6 , 553 

17.8 

116,680 

-- 

68.6 

1935 

12,243 

23.1 

282,226 

-- 

37.6 

Oct.  1, 

1936  8,827 

16.3 

143,916 
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Grain  Sorghums  (All  Purposes): 

Production  and  Parm  Price, 

Acreage  Harve 
,  United  State 

sted,  Yield  per 
s,  1919  to  Date 

Acre,  ^ 

Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

Farm 

Price 

Dec.  1 

Parm  Price 
Season 
Average 

1000  A. 

Bushels 

1000  Bu. 

Cents  per  hu. 

Cents  per  hu. 

1919 

6,295 

19.4 

122,330 

128.0 
y.  94.2 

39.2 
y  87.2 
y.  93.5 
y  85.7 

1920 

6 , 540 

20.9 

136,367 

-  - 

1921 

6,124 

18.3 

112,273 

— 

1922 

5,496 

13.7 

75,530 

-- 

1923 

6,354 

13.9 

88,466 

-  - 

1924 

5,970 

16.3 

97,166 

-- 

1925 

6,721 

13.4 

90,390 

75.3 

-- 

1926 

6,768 

16.0 

108,136 

54.  4 

-- 

1927 

7,015 

18.3 

128,028 

62.9 

-- 

1928 

6,649 

18.1  . 

120,621 

61.5 

-- 

1929 

6,394 

12.9 

82,214 

70.6 

-- 

1930 

6 , 589 

9.5 

62 , 570 

— 

56.9 

1931 

7,483 

15.2 

113,649 

-- 

26.3 

1932 

7,966 

13.8  , 

109,745 

-- 

29.8 

1933 

7,307 

11.3  , 

82,685 

— 

51.0 

1934 

6,830 

5.9 

40,225 

-- 

99.8  f 

1935 

9,335 

10.5 

97,823 

— 

52.2 

Oct. 

1,  1936  7,884 

7.7 

60,836 

— 

1 1 

1/  Parm  Price  November  15. 

Soybeans  for 
Parm 

Grain:  Acreage 

Price,  United  S 

Harvested, 
tates,  1924 

Production,  and 
to  Date 

Acreage 

Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

Parm 

Price 

Dec.  1 

Farm  Price 
Season 
Average 

1000  A. 

Bushels 

1000  Bu. 

Cents  per  hu. 

Cents  per  hu. 

1924 

474 

10.9 

5,190 

217.4 

1925 

441 

11.6 

5,131 

210.7 

-- 

1926 

532 

11.4 

6,063 

197.3 

-- 

1927 

621 

12.2 

7 , 596 

167.7 

-- 

1928 

656 

13.4 

8 , 819 

167.0 

-- 

1929 

615 

14.1 

8,670 

175.0 

-- 

1930 

881 

13.9 

12,217 

141.1 

-- 

1931 

986 

15.7 

15,463 

51.5 

-- 

1932 

828 

15 . 8 

13,121 

46.1 

-- 

1933 

847 

13.8 

11,670 

72.1 

-- 

1934 

1,216 

15.3 

18,627 

-- 

102.2 

1335 

2,379 

16.7 

39,537 

-- 

81.3 
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Barley : 

Production  t>y 

Geographical 

Divisions,  1919 

to  Date 

Nor  th 

North 

South 

South 

At 1 an t i c 

Cer  *  i  al 

.Atlantic 

Central 

Western 

1000  Bu. 

100''  Bu. 

1000  Bu. 

1000  Bu. 

1000  Bu. 

1919 

4,005 

85,934 

354 

4,338 

36 , 455 

1920 

4,863 

121,079 

319 

3 , 833 

40 , 948 

1921 

3 , 164 

86,066 

276 

3,863 

39,333 

1922 

3 , 546 

103 , 804 

370 

3,470 

41,918 

1923 

3,759 

106 , 160 

491 

4,812 

43 , 772 

1924 

4,583 

121,581 

765 

6,798 

31,590 

1 

XoClJ 

5,222 

134,489 

728 

2,805 

49 , 222 

1926 

6,199 

107,116 

769 

7,559 

44,387 

1927 

6 , 608 

178,009 

630 

4,104 

49,720 

1923 

5,191 

259,402 

805 

4,331 

57,622 

1929 

4,791 

211,184 

987 

5,208 

57 , 754 

1930 

6,628 

225,463 

1,357 

3 , 362 

63,395 

1931 

5,936 

146 , 694 

2,133 

8,034 

36,594 

1932 

6,034 

217,283 

2,184 

6,084 

66 , 728 

1933 

5,497 

96,776 

2,359 

2,801 

46 , 334 

1934 

5 , 474 

63 , 225 

2,351 

4,169 

41 , 461 

1935 

5,973 

209,824 

2,699 

3,872 

59,858 

Oct.  1, 

1936 

4,732 

83 , 534 

2,209 

3,271 

50,370 

Grain  Sorghums, 

All:  Production  by 

Geographical  Divisions, 

1919  to  Date 

North 

Central 

South 

Central 

Western 

1000  Bu. 

1000  Bu. 

1000  Bu. 

1919 

15 , 560 

88,965 

17,305 

1920 

24,805 

96 , 937 

14,625 

1921 

17,585 

81 , 492 

13,195 

1922 

18,682 

48,296 

8 , 552 

1923 

26,138 

48,522 

13,806 

1924 

25,512 

63,558 

8,096 

1925 

21,560 

58,709 

10,021 

1926 

18,623 

80,419 

9,094 

1927 

30,785 

88, 393 

8,350 

1928 

22,860 

87,957  . 

9,804 

1929 

15 , 543 

57,749 

8,922 

1930 

11,796 

42,028 

8,746 

1931 

19,542 

81,935 

12 , 122 

1932 

20,464 

80,619 

8 , 662 

1933 

18,349 

54,426 

9,910 

1934 

7,368 

28,418 

4,439 

1935 

14,704 

74,111 

9,008 

Oct.  1,  1936 

8,480 

43,615 

8,741 
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Summary 

Present  hay  acreage  is  sufficient  to  produce  an  ample  crop  in  1937  pro¬ 
viding  normal  weather  conditions  prevail.  A  small  general  downward  trend  in 
hay  acreage  and  low  yields  because  of  drought  were  responsible  for  reduced  pro¬ 
duction  in  recent  years.  The  large  reduction  in  timothy  and  clover  acreage  in 
the  eastern  corn  belt  has  been  partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  the  alfalfa 
and  annual  legume  acreage.  In  certain  areas  the  commercial  production  of 
alfalfa  has  been  increased  because  of  the  advantages  of  motor  truck  transportation 
to  central  markets  and  to  consumers.  The  larger  supplies  of  hay  which  may  result 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  program  must  be  of  high  quality  if  they  are  to  be 
used  efficiently  in  livestock  feeding. 

The  pasture-improvement  program,  which  has  been  fostered  in  various 
ways  during  the  last  few  years,  has  been  adversely  affected  by  drought  in  1S34 
and  1S36  in  the  Great  Plains  and  Corn  Belt  States.  The  damage  to  pastures  was 
about  as  great  this  year  as  in  1934  and  recovery  began  later  in  the  season. 

During  the  next  few  years  existing  permanent  pastures  are  not  likely  to  supply 
quite  the  usual  quantity  of  feed  but  will  probably  be  supplemented  by  additional 
seedings  of  permanent  or  annual  pastures,  ahd  about  the  usual  pasturage  will 
be  available  if  normal  weather  prevails.  The  recovery  of  ranges  in  the  areas 
affected  by  drought  this  year  may  be  slower  than  the  recovery  of  farm  pastures. 
Supplies  of  the  seeds  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  are  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  smaller  than  those  of  last  year  ana  the  5-year  (1929-33)  average,  but  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1934.  Current  wholesale  prices  average  about  60  percent 
higher  than  last  year  and  35  percent  higher  than  the  5-year  average,  but  about 
the  same  as  in  1934. 


Production  and  Supply 

The  hay  crop  of  70  million  tons  just  harvested  was  the  smallest  in 
more  than  20  years  with  the  single  exception  of  the  crop'  of  58  million  tons  in 
1934,  But  an  unusually  large  farm  carry-over  from  the  1935  crop  offset  the 
production  deficiency  and  the  total  supply  for  the  1936-37  season  is  more  than 
the  83  million  ton  average  of  the  preceding  5  seasons.  A  further  small  de¬ 
crease  in  hay-consuming  animal  units  also  helps  to  .alleviate  the  situation. 

Hay  supplies  per  hay-consuming  animal  unit  are  about  1.08  tons,  which  is  less 
than  in  either  the  1935-36  or  the  1932-33  season  but  more  than  in  any  other 
season  since  1929-30,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Hay  Supply  and  Hay- Consuming  Animal  Units,  United  States,  1520  to  date 


- M- 

1920-29 

Avm. 

1920-34 

Avm. 

1530- 

31 

1931- 

32 

1932- 

33 

1533- 

34 

1934- 

35 

1935- 

36 

Preliminary 

1936-37 

Supply  1 J 

1,000,000  Tons 

98.5 

92.8 

83.8 

31.6 

90.9 

84. 5 

65.9 

82.0 

33.6 

Animal  Units 
1,000,000 

80.1 

30.6 

73.1 

79.9 

82.9 

85. 9 

80.9 

80.1 

* 

Supply  per 
Animal  Unit 
Tons 

1.23 

1.15 

1.07 

1.02 

1.10 

.93 

.  .31 

1.15 

1.08 

1 J  Season  beginning  May.  *Expected  to  be  about  3 $  less  than  1935-36. 


Hay  and.  Pastures  - 


Exceptionally  low  yields  per  acre  in  important  States  and  a  small  general 
downward  trend  in  hay  acreage  during  the  last  10  years  have  resulted  in  smaller 
production  in  more  recent  years.  Widespread  drought  in  1934  and  193S  and  un¬ 
favorable  growing  conditions  in  some  areas  in  other  recent  years  not  only  re¬ 
duced  yields  per  acre  over  wide  areas  but  resulted  in  the  diversion  of  meadows 
to  pastures.  Consequently  hay  production  since  1929  has  been  on  a  definitely 
lower  level  than  formerly. 


Hay:  Acreage  and  Production.  United  States,  1920  to  date 


1920-29 

Avg. 

1920-35 

Avg. 

1930 

-  -  hi 

1931 

1932 

.  -? 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Oct .Est. 
1936 

Million  Acres 
Harvested 

71.4 

69.7 

67*2 

66.0 

68.5 

66.5 

62.4 

66.0 

67.0 

Million  Tons 
Harvested 

07.4 

CO 

5° 

ICO 

74.4 

73.9 

02.5 

73.0 

.  53.4 

07.5 

70.2 

East  of  the  Missouri  River  the  reduction  in  clover- timothy  hay  was  partly 
offset  by  increases  in  alfalfa,  soybeans,  and  other  hay  crops.  In  the  five  Corn 
Belt  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  the  acreage  of  soy¬ 
bean  and  cowpea  hay  increased  about  three-fold  from  1934  to  1935.  Soybean, 
cowpea,  and  peanut  hay  acreage  in  the  South  increased  from  327,000  acres  to 
1,960,000  acres  during  that  period.  In  the  Great  Plains  Region,  where  alfalfa 
and  prairie  hays  are  important,  yields  per  acre  were  much  below  normal  during  the 
recent  drought  years.  The  acreage  of  alfalfa  has  declined  approximately  10  per¬ 
cent  in  this  region  during  the  last  10  yeo.rs.  Annual  legumes  are  not  grown 
extensively  in  that  area. 

Demand 

The  supplies  of  surplus  ha.y  are  more  evenly  distributed  this  year  than 
in  the  drought  year  of  1934.  For  this  reason  it  probably  will  not  be  necessary 
to  ship  hay  into  the  drought  areas  as  an  emergency  measure  so  extensively  as  in 
1934.  But  there  will  be  considerable  demand  for  commercial  hay  throughout  the 
drought  area,  especially  if  this  area  should  experience  a  severe  winter.  The 
listings  of  surplus  forage  by  the  Federal  Livestock  Feed  Agency  during  the  month 
of  largest  listings  in  1934  were  approximately  62,000  carloads  in  the  15  princi¬ 
pal  drought  States  of  that  year.  On  September  15  of  this  year  the  listings  from 
the  same  States,  which  include  the  drought  area  of  1936,  total  nearly  150,000 
carloads.  The  total  listings  of  surplus  roughage  supplies  in  the  entire  area 
surveyed  in  the  first  survey  made  this  year  totaled  over  250,000  carloads  as 
compared  with  164,000  carloads,  the  largest  number  listed  in  1934. 

Quality 

On  the  average  the  quality  of  the  hay  produced  in  1936  is  above  that 
produced  in  recent  years  and  materially  higher  than  in  1935.  Because  of  the 
favorable  weather  for  harvesting  in  1936  most  of  the  hay  is  of  relatively  high 
quality  in  the  East  and  Central  West.  Certain  areas  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
and  Idaho  report  some  alfalfa  hay  of  poor  quality  because  the  crop  was  not  cut 
at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity.  In  some  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  a  high 
percentage  of  low-quality  hay  is  reported,  which  was  caused  by  unfavorable 
weather  during  harvest. 


Hay  and  pastures  - 


Hay  Production  for  Market 

In  recent  years  thepe  lias  been  an  increase  in  the  transportation  of  hay  hy 
motor  truck  and  this  method  of 'shipping  hay  has  encouraged  the  production  of  hay 
for  market  in  certain  areas  that  are  favorably  located  in  relation  to  central 
markets.  This  is  especially  true  of  certain  areas  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Michigan  where  the  alfalfa  acreage  has  been  increased  because  of  the 
better  outlet  now  available  for  such  hay  as  a  cash  crop.  Other  commercial  hay- 
producing  areas  that  are  not  favorably  located  with  reference  to  central  markets 
have  suffered  from  this  shift  in  production. 

Prices 

The  average  farm,  price  for  all  tame  hay  was  $10.07  on  September  15,  1936, 
compared  with  $7.43  on  September  15,  1935, and  $13.03  on  September  15,  1934.  The 
peak  in  hay  prices  for  the  1934  cron  was  reached  about  February  15,  1935,  when 
the  average  for  all  hay  was  $14.02,  but  the  orice  declined  to  $12.07  on  June  15, 
1935,  partly  as  a  result  of  lessened  demand  due  to  mild  weather. 

Hay  Production  Trends 

The  drought  of  1936  reduced  hay  production  and  caused  injury  to  new 
se'edings.  By  next  soring  hay  reserves  will  probably  be  about  as  low  as  in  the 
spring  of  1935.  However, the  present  acreage  of  hay  is  sufficient  under  normal 
conditions  to  produce  an  ample  crop  of  hay  in  1937. 


The  damage  to  new  seedings  by  drought  has  now  been  partly  offset  by  more 
favorable  weather  conditions.  Local  hay  shortages  may  be  largely  offset  in  1937 
by  increased  plantings  of  small  grains,  legumes,  and  emergency  crops  for  hay  and 
forage. 

The  •  larger  _ „  supplies  of  hay  which  will  result  from  the  increased 
attention  to  the  production  of  hay  and  forage  being  fostered  by  the  Soil  Conser¬ 
vation  program  must  be  accomp&hiocL  by  a  shift  from  grain  tc  a  larger  proportion 
of  nutritious  forage  in  feeding  rations  if  the  larger  forage  supplies  are  to  be 
efficiently  utilized.  It  is  significant  that  only  hay  of  high  quality,  cut  at 
the  proper  stage  of  maturity,  and  properly  cured  to  prevent  loss  of  feeding  value 
can  be  used  to  supplant  grain  in  the  ration  while  maintaining  gains  in  market 
weight  or  rate  of  production  in  the  dairy  herd. 


Pastures 

The  national  agricultural  program  of  crop  adjustment  and  soil  conser¬ 
vation  has  festered  an  increased  acreage  of  pastures,  and  has  encouraged  many 
farmers  to  improve  their  pastures  through  the  use  of  lime  and  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer.  The  increase  in  the  acreage  and  in  the  quantity  of  fertilizers  used  has 
not  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  production  of  pastures,  as  might  well  have 
been  expected,  because  of  the  drought  conditions  which  have  prevailed  over  much 
of  the  Great  Plains  and  in  the  Corn  Belt  in  2  of  the  last  3  years.  The  area 
severely  affected  this  year  extended  over  practically  the  whole  area  from  the 
Hocky  Mountains  to  the  Appalachians  and  included  much  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
1934  drought.  Where  drought  has  been  most  severe,  permanent  pastures  have  been 
badly  damaged  and  under  average  weather  conditions  several  years  must  elapse 
before  these  grazing  lands  may  be  exuected  to  return  to  their  normal  productive 
capacity. 
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The  drought  this  year  began  somewhat  later  than  that  of  1934  hut  also 
continued  later  in  the  season  before  rains  brought  relief*  Damage  to  pastures 
was  about  as  great  this  year  as  in  1934.  By  midsummer t  pastures  in  much  of 
the  important  dairy-producing  area  were  more  severely  affected  than  in  any  other 
recent  year,  but  in  the  beef-cattle  and  sheep-producing  areas  as  a  whole  they 
were  not  as  poor  as  in  1934.  After  the  1934  drought  there  was  a  rather  marked 
recovery  in  pasture  conditions  beginning  about  mid-August  of  that  year  which 
continued  through  most  of  1935. 

Parn  pastures,  monthly  condition,  United  States,  1914  to  date 


Percent  of  normal 


:  Apr. 

:  1 

May  : June 

1  :  1 

July  :Aug. 

1  :  1 

Sept . 

i 

:0ct. 

:  1 

Seasonal 

average 

May-Oct. 

10-year 

average 

1914-1923: 

84.9:90.3 

88.4  : 82.4 

81.5* 

: 81. 1* 

84.8 

10-year 

average 

1924-1933:80.0 

78.6:80.8 

78.9  :72.0 

69.5 

:71. 6 

75.2 

1934 

:67. 1 

66.2:53.2 

40.9  :39. 6 

43.1 

:  54.0 

50.8 

1935 

:68.7 

69.5:77.7 

85.4  :81.1 

74.3 

:73. 8 

77.0 

1936 

:74. 6 

68.6:74.5 

58.1  : 41 . 6 

40.3 

*9  year  average  1915-1923 


The  recovery  of  pastures  for  the  country  as  a  whole  began  a  month  later 
this  year  than  in  1934,  the  decline  in  conditions  continuing  until  September  1. 
Since  September  15,  however,  recovery  has  been  pronounced  and  the  condition  was 
reported  at  54  percent  on  October  1,  193S,  which  was  the  same  as'on  October  1, 
1934.  At  present  pastures  are  generally  poorest  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  and 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  the  area  from  Kansas  and  Missouri  southward, however , 
recent  rains  should  cause  sufficient  growth  of  fall-sown  small  grains  to  supply 
a  considerable  acreage  of  supplementary  grazing  this  fall  and  next  spring. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  existing  permanent  pastures  are  not  likely 
to  supply  quite  their  usual  quantity  of  feed.  However,  the  experience  of  the 
last  few  years  will  probably  lead  to  the  better  treatment  of  pastures,  and  many 
farmers  may  make  supplementary  seedings  of  permanent  or  annual  pasture  so  that 
about  the  usual  total  supply  of  pasturage  should  be  available  unless  weather 
conditions  are  again  unfavorable. 

West  of  the  Hockies  both  pasture  and  range  conditions  in  general  have 
been  favorable  this  year,  but  east  of  the  Hockies  range  conditions  were  very 
poor  after  the  drought  became  acute.  The  condition  of  ranges  on  September  1  was 
poorer  than  on  that  date  in  any  previous  year  since  1923  with  the  exception  of 
1934.  The  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  1934  and  1936  droughts  in  the  range 
areas  most  affected  by  drought  this  year  will  probably  be  slower  than  in  the 
general  farming  areas  where  pastures  can  be  more  readily  reseeded  or  supplement¬ 
ed  by  annual  pastures.  The  recovery  of  the  range  will  depend  in  part  on  the 
grazing  policies  followed  both  by  private  owners  and  on  the  public  domain. 

Hanges,  monthly  condition,  United  States,  1924  to  date 


Percent  of  normal 


Jan. :Beb. 

1  :  1 

Mar . : Apr . 

1  :  1 

May  : June 

1  :  1 

July : Aug. 

1  :  1 

Sept : Oct . 

1  :  1 

Uov. : Dec. 

1  :  1 

Yearly 
.  Ayg^, 

10-Yr.Avg. 1924-33 

1934 

1935 

1936 

82.9:82.3 
74  :  75 
60  :  59 
79  :  77 

83.6:84.8 
77  :  78 
61  :  64 
77  :  77 

85.7:87.6 
80  :  70 
70  :  83 
79  :  83 

86.9:83.6 
66  :  55 
88  :  85 
76  :  72 

82.4:82.5 
54  :  55 
81  :  83 
70  : 

81.6:01.5 
55  :  50 
32  :  01 

83.8 
66.4 

74.8 
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Forage-Cr-.m  Seeds 

Seed  supplies  of  the  grasses  and  clovers  are  expected  to  he  a  little 
more  than  one-third  smaller  than  those  of  last  year  and  about  one-third  smaller 
than  the  5-year  (1525-33)  average,  hut  about  equal  to  the  supplies  of  1_34. 

Of  the  important  grasses  and  clovers  commonly  sown  in  the  spring,  the  1S36 
production  of  alsike  clover  seed  alone  exceeded  the  1535  production.  The 
grasses  suffered  more  from  the  drought  than  did  the  legumes.  The  largest 
decreases  in  fcrage-crop  seed  production  from  last  year  occurred  in  the  cases 
of  timothy,  Kentucky  bluegrass,  orchard  grass,  and  Sudan-grass. 

In  general  the  carry-over  of  grass  and  clover  seed  is  smaller  than 
last  year  and  also  below  normal.  Notable  exceptions  are  timothy,  redtop, 
and  Sudan  grass,  the  carry-over  cf  which  is  much  larger  than  usual.  The 
carry-over  cf  alsike  clover,  red  clover,  and  sweetclover  seeds  is  the  smallest 
in  a  number  of  years. 


Prospective  shortages  of  certain  kinds  of  seeds  will  be  offset  in 
part  by  larger  imports  than  in  several  years  and  by  such  substitutions  as 
alsike  clover  cr  timothy  seed  for  red  clover  and  soybeans  for  ether  le  um.es. 


Seeds  are  higher  in  price  and  are  smaller 
drought  so  there  will  be  smaller  rates  cf 

Current  wholesale  ^rices  of  grass 
percent  more  than  those  of  last  year  at  a 
percent  more  than  the  5-year  average,  but 
largest  increases  over  the  5-year  average 
alfalfa,  and  redtop. 


in  size  than  usual  as  a  result  of  the 
seeding  than  usual. 

and  clover  seeds  average  about  30 
corresponding  time  and  about  ,35 
about  the  same  as  in  1534.  The 
occur  with  sweetclover,  red  clover, 
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HAY: .  U.S.  SEASONAL  AVERAGE  EAHM  PRICES  OP  ALL  HAY,  ALFALFA"  HAY, 
.  CLOVER  HAY,  AND  PRAIRIE  HAY  -  1919  TO  DATE.  (Dols.  per  ton) 


Season  : 

Beginning  : 
July  10  ’  : 

EH 

tA 

fa 

B 

o 

PRICE 

All 

Loose 

:  Alfalfa  : 

:  Loose  : 

Clover 

Loose 

Prairie 

Loose 

Dollars 

1919 

21.00 

22.75 

23.70 

16.70 

1920 

16,46 

15.34 

19 . 30 

10.02 

1921 

11.63 

10.79 

14, 19 

7.60 

1922 

11  64 

12.86 

13,04 

0.02 

19.23 

13,03 

13.46 

15,06 

0.91 

1924 

12,66 

13.01 

13  r  50 

0.70 

'j 

1925 

12.77 

13.05 

14,40 

9.34 

1926 

13,24 

13.53 

15.:  07 

lOoOO 

1927 

10  .  29 

11.94 

12,20 

7,72 

1920 

11,22 

13.73 

1  :  ,  9  7 

0.04 

1929 

10.07 

13.73 

11.90 

0.14 

1930 

11.03 

12.13 

13.30 

7.26 

1931 

8.60 

10.05 

9, 65 

6.75 

1932 

6.17 

6.99 

7.74 

4,49 

1933 

0.06 

0.42 

9.53 

5,60 

1934 

12,22 

14.43 

15,25 

11.09 

1935  1 / 

7,65 

0.53 

9.24 

5.49 

Based  on  estivates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
1 /  IS 35  figinres,  preliminary. 
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Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 

(2)  In elude 8  sweet  clover  and  lespedeza. 

(3)  Preliminary. 
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CONDITION  Gf  FIRM  PASTtEES ,  1914-1936  SEASONS 
By  Months 

Percent  of  normal* 


Data  for  Chart  No.,  31616  B 


Apr. 

May 

Jtm.® 

July 

August 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Seasonal 

Average 

May-October 

1914 

88.9 

90.0 

83,0 

76.2 

1915 

38.4 

92.5 

93,2 

95.5 

97,7 

95.9 

93.9 

1916 

84o8 

90.8 

94.8 

84.5 

79.8 

76.9 

191? 

79.9 

83.1 

84.1 

78.5 

77.5 

75,5 

?§.8 

ISIS 

81.6 

89.3 

82.0 

72.4 

67.7 

73.5 

77.8 

1919 

91.1 

97.4 

95,8 

85.3 

81.6 

78.9 

88.4 

1920 

79,3 

90,2 

91.4 

87.7 

88,1 

86.9 

87.3 

1921 

90.0 

89,4 

84.4 

78.3 

82.1 

84,8 

84.8 

1922 

85.9 

94.6 

88.5 

86.7 

78.7 

72.7 

84.5 

1923 

79.4 

86,1 

87.2 

79.4 

80.2 

85.0 

82.  S 

1924 

81.7 

82.4 

83.2 

87.2 

82.0 

76.6 

78,6 

81.7 

1925 

81.8 

82.2 

75.7 

73.0 

69.5 

67,4 

72.9 

73.4 

1926 

82.5 

74.6 

77.0 

77.0 

69.9 

78.2 

83.7 

76.7 

1927 

86.8 

87.0 

88.3 

92.8 

86.9 

84.2 

80,1 

86.6 

1928 

80.7 

71.3 

78.6 

84.4 

85.6 

83.3 

77.7 

80.2 

1929 

85,6 

86.9 

87.2 

87.5 

79.7 

67.1 

70.2 

79.8 

1930 

78.5 

77.3 

80.4 

74.6 

56.4 

47.7 

56.1 

65.4 

1931 

76.1 

78.8 

78.5 

73.0 

63.7 

63.0 

63.5 

70.1 

1932 

73.8 

74,1 

77.6 

79.0 

71.1 

67.6 

67.1 

72.8 

1933 

72.0 

71,5 

81.5 

60.5 

55.6 

59.5 

65.6 

65.7 

1934 

67.1 

66.2 

53,2 

48.9 

39.6 

43.1 

54.0 

50.8 

1935 

1936 

68.7 

74.6 

69.5 

68.6 

77.7 

74.5 

85.4 

58.1 

81.1 

41.6 

74.3 

40.3 

73.8 

77.0 

^Reported  to  Crop  Reporting  Board  by  crop  correspondents  as  of  the  ilrst  of 
each  month. 
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CONDITION  CO1  HINGE,  1923-1936  SEASONS 
By  Months 

Percent  ef  normal* 


. .  H&ia.  „C&r,_£hflrt  Nqw  JS1S12  .B  _ — - - - - — - — _ 

Tearly 


Jan. 

Tab. 

%r. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Sect, 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average 

1923 

89 

85 

86 

84 

88 

92 

94 

92 

91 

94 

93 

92 

90.0 

1924 

91 

88 

89 

91 

91 

84 

81 

79 

75 

74 

75 

77 

82.9 

1925 

77 

77 

79 

80 

84 

86 

86 

83 

87 

92 

91 

91 

84.4 

1926 

88 

87 

90 

91 

94 

95 

92 

87 

84 

83 

80 

82 

87.8 

1927 

85 

36 

89 

88 

89 

89 

94 

94 

95 

94 

93 

93 

90.8 

1928 

90 

89 

88 

91 

85 

90 

91 

90 

87 

85 

82 

82 

87.5 

1929 

82 

82 

79 

82 

84 

87 

88 

86 

83 

84 

84 

80 

83.4 

1930 

80 

79 

83 

85 

89 

92 

88 

82 

81 

82 

34 

83 

84.0 

1931 

81 

83 

87 

86 

84 

82 

79 

73 

73 

71 

72 

73 

78.7 

1932 

75 

73 

75 

76 

81 

89 

92 

88 

84 

84 

82 

81 

81.7 

1933 

80 

79 

77 

78 

76 

82 

78 

74 

75 

76 

73 

73 

76.8 

1934 

74 

75 

77 

78 

80 

70 

66 

55 

54 

55 

55 

58 

66.4 

1935 

60 

59 

61 

64 

70 

83 

88 

85 

81 

83 

82 

31 

74.8 

1936 

79 

77 

77 

77 

79 

83 

76 

72 

70 

♦Reported  to  Crop  Reporting  Board  by  range  livestock  producers  as  of  the  first 

of  each  month. 
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HAT,  ALL  I  ACREAGE  HARVESTED,  YIELD  PER  ACRE,  PECDUCTXdf 
SEASONAL  AVERAGE  FARM  PRICE,  AJJB  FARM  VALUE  I  U.  S.  ,  191?  TO  BASE 


Data  for  Chart  No .  2941Q  B - -  - - - _  - . 

i?s  s  Seasonal  $ 

3  i  Yield  %  i Average  farm  :  Farm 


Cron  Tears  Harvested  t  -per  Acre  t  Production  gprice,  per  ton;  Value 


1*000  A. 

Tons 

1.000  Tons 

Dollars 

1.000  Dels. 

1919 

73,144 

1.26 

92 3 482 

20.35 

1,881,595 

1930 

73,033 

1.26 

91,668 

16.46 

1 ,508,441 

1921 

73,070 

1.16 

84,821 

11.63 

986,414 

1922 

75,432 

1.26 

95,152 

11,64 

1,107,545 

1923 

73,545 

1.22 

89,418 

13.08 

1,169,522 

1924 

74,239 

1.23 

91,239 

12.67 

1,156,190 

1925 

69,726 

1.13 

78,474 

12.79 

1,003,526 

1926 

68,237 

1.11 

75,550 

13.25 

1,001,073 

1927 

71,516 

1.36 

97,544 

10.28 

1,002,943 

1928 

66,719 

1.25 

83,589 

11.21 

937,351 

1929 

68,806 

1.26 

86,912 

10.88 

945,878 

1930 

67,241 

1.11 

74,398 

11.04 

821,611 

1931 

66,837 

1.11 

73,857 

8.70 

642,215 

1932 

68,539 

1.20 

82,505 

6.20 

511,485 

1933 

66,526 

1.11 

73,839 

8.10 

598.034 

1934 

62,432 

.93 

58,372 

13.27 

774,468 

1936  2j 

65,972 

1.33 

87,484 

7.47 

653,876 

1936  j J 

67,904 

1.03 

70,165 

- 

- 

Estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board 


1 /  Preliminary. 
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HAT  AND  HAT-CONSUMING  ANIMAL  UNITS 

HAT,  ALL* *  PRODUCTION ,  CARRY-OVER ,  SUPPLY  AND  DISAPPEARANCE  AND  HAT¬ 
CONSUMING  ANIMAL  UNITS  CW  FARMS  JAN.  1.  U.S.  1919-20  TO  DATE 


Season 

May  1  to 
April  30 

■mart  rccu  oj./frA-n— 

:  :  : 

:  :  Carry-  : 

:  i  over  : 

s  :  from  : 

iPreduction:previous  : 
j  j  year  : 

Supply 

5 

Indicated? 
farm  : 

di sap-  : 
pearance  : 

: 

Supply 

per 

animal 

unit 

: Indicated:  Hay-consuming 
:  disap-  :  animal  units 
jpearance  J  on  farms 

:  per  jJanuary  1  1 J 

:  animal  : 

:  unit  : 

1000  tons  1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

Tons 

Ton  8 

1000 

1919-20 

92,482 

8,693 

101,175 

91,866 

1.138 

1.033 

88,896 

1920-21 

91,668 

9,309 

100,977 

84,616 

1.162 

.974 

86,873 

1921-22 

84,821 

16,361 

101,182 

91,647 

1.175 

1.064 

86,110 

1922-23 

95,152 

9,535 

104,687 

93,321 

1.237 

1.102 

84,660 

1923-24 

89,418 

11,366 

100,784 

90,083 

1.217 

1.088 

82,826 

1924-25 

91,239 

10,701 

101,940 

89,007 

1.268 

1.107 

80,373 

1925-26 

78,474 

12,933 

91,407 

82,205 

1.174 

1.056 

77,869 

1926-27 

75,550 

9,202 

84,752 

76,249 

1.123 

1.010 

75,484 

1927-28 

97,544 

8,503 

106,047 

91,848 

1.425 

1.234 

74,441 

1928-29 

83,589 

14,199 

97,788 

89,096 

1.298 

1.183 

75,332 

1929-30 

86,912 

8,692 

95,604 

86,213 

1.244 

?  122 

76,838 

1930-31 

74,398 

9,391 

83,789 

76,092 

1.073 

.974 

78,096 

1931-32 

73,857 

7,697 

81,554 

73,203 

1.021 

.917 

79,861 

1932-33 

82,505 

8,351 

90,856 

80,163 

1.096 

.967 

82,874 

1933-34 

73,839 

10,693 

84,532 

77,053 

.984 

.897 

85,907 

1934-35 

58,372 

7,479 

65,851 

61,314 

.814 

.758 

80,909 

1935- 36  Z! 

1936- 37  3/ 

87,484 

70,165 

4,537 

13,371 

92,021 

83,536 

78,650 

1.149 

.982 

80,086 

1 /  Thousand  head  of  (horses  +  mules  milk  cows  4  0.75  other  cattle  4  0.12  sheep) 

•  %]  Preliminary, 

3 /  October  1  estimate. 


Based  on  estimates  of  Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Press  and.  Radio  Roleas 
Date  -  November  10,  a 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MEAT  ANIMALS  AND  MEATS  FOR  1937 
Summary 

As  a  result  of  the  severe  drought  of  1936,  total  neat  supplies 
will  be  smaller  in  the  calendar  year  1937  than  in  the  preceding  year 
and  possibly  as  small  as  in  1935*  The  reduction  will  be  most  pronounced 
in  pork  and  in  the  better  grades  of  beef.  As'  further  improvement  in 
consumer  demand  for  neats  in  1937  is  in  prospect,  the  general  level  of 
livestock  and  meat  prices  in  1937  is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in  1936 
and  higher  than  for  several  years. 

Even  under  favorable  conditions  for  feed  production  in  1937*  1938* 
and  1939*  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  total  slaughter  supplies  will 
reach  a  level  equal  to  the  1930-34  average  before  194°*  With  such  a 
feed-grain  production  in  the  next  few  years,  end  if  livestock  production 
is  in  the  reduced  volume  as  now  appears  probable,  the  position  of  live¬ 
stock  producers  in  general  will  be  relatively  more  favorable  than  that 
of  cash-grain  farmers. 


Supplies  Smaller  Exc opt  for  Sheep  and  La-bs 

Total  meat  supplies  in  1937  (calendar  year)  will  be  smaller  than 
in  1938*  and  probably  will  be  almost  as  small  as  in  1935  when  supplies 
were  the  smallest  in  the  last  15  years.  The  rcducti  n  will  be  greatest 
in  pork  and  in  the  butter  grades  of  beef.  It  will  be  the  result  of  the 
feed  shortage  caused  by  the  1936  drought,  which  seriously  affected 
much  of  the  livestock-producing  region. 

Total  supplies  of  feed  grains  for  1936  are  materially  smaller 
than  in  1935*  a'nd  nearly  as  small  as  in  1934*  On  the  '1'ther  hand,  the 
situation  with  respect  to  hay  and  roughage  supplies  is  considerably 
better  than  in  1934*  Such  supplies  will  be  larger  than  in  1934*  und  "the 
number  of  hay-consuming  animals  will  be  smaller.  Thus,  the  livestock 
situation  during  the  next  year  is  expected  to  be  more  adversely  affected 
by  the  feed-grain  short. vge  in  1936  than  by  the  reduced  supply  of  hay  and 
roughage. 

The  feed  situation  this  year  will  affect  the  trend  of  heg  numbers 
more  than  the  trend  of  any  other  species  of  livestock.  The  number  of 
pigs  produced  in  1937  will  be  sharply  curtailed,  although  the  number  of 
hogs  on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  1937  may  not  be  greatly  different 
from  that  of  a  year  earlier.  Cattle  numbers  also  will  be  reduced,  possibly 
by  3  or  4  percent.  The  number  of  stock  sheep  on  farms  on  January  1,  1937 
may  be  even  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  number  of  lambs  on  feed 
for  market  also  may  be  larger.  In  terms  of  animal  units  which  allow  for 
differences  in  size  end  feed  requirements,  the  total  number  of  all  live¬ 
stock  on  farms  on  January  1,  1937*  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  on 
January  1,  1936,  or  on  January  1,  1935* 


The  outlook  for  meat  animals  and  neats-*  2 


Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  is  expected  to  be  materially 
smaller  in  numbers  in  1937  than  in  1936,  and  because  of  the  prospective 
marked  reduction  in  cattle  feeding  and  the  resulting  decrease  in 
average  weight,  the  production  of  beef  will  bo  reduced  relatively  more  f 

than  the  number  'f  cattle  slaughtered.  It  seems  probable  that  hog 
slaughter  in  1937  will  be  much  smaller  than  in  1936*  The  proportion  of 
the  1936  spring  pig  crop  marketed  after  January  1,  1937,  will  be 
relatively  small.  The  fall  pig  crop  ^f  1936,  which  will  be  marketed 
in  1937,  will  be  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  1935*  and  if  feed 
production  in  1937  is  average  or  better,  the  proportion  of  the  1937 
pig  spring  cr^p  marketed  before  December  31,  1937,  will  bo  smaller 
than  average.  The  average  live  weight  of  hags  slo.ughtercd  in  1937, 
however,  may  be  little  different  from  that  in  1936.  Sheep  and  lamb 
slaughter  in  1937  may  n"-t  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  preceding  year. 


Smal  1  Hog  Supply  a__?eature 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  in  the  livestock  and  meat 
situation  in  the  next  2  years  will  bo  the  decrease  in  total  meat  supplies 
caused  by  the  reduced  production  of  hogs.  The  importance  o.f  hog 
production  in  total  domestic  meat  supplies  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  10  years,  1923-32,  the  dressed  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection  represented  ab^ut  58  percent  of  the  t'-tal 
dressed  weight  of  all  federally  inspected  livestock  slaughter.  In  1935 
when  the  toto.1  dressed  weight  was  ab  ut  20  percent  less  than  average, 
the  dressed  weight  of  hegs  comprised  only  43  percent  of  the  total. 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  prevailed  in  1936. 


Total  dressed  weight  of  livestock  slaughtered  under  federal 
inspection,  average  1923-32,  and  1933-36 


Calendar 

year 

Cattle  : 

Calves  : 

Hogs  : 

Sheep 

and 

lambs.  . 

Total 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Average 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1923-32.  .  . 

4,547 

480 

3,072 

546 

13,645 

1933 . 

4,541 

505 

8,226 

673 

13,945 

1934 . 

4,960 

643 

7,231 

624 

13,458 

1935 . 

4,564 

603 

4,406 

701 

10,274 

♦ 
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Since  the  dressed  weight  of  hogs  represents  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  live  weight  than  does  that  of  cattle,  calves,  or 
sheep,  it  follows  that  a  given  percentage  decrease  in  the  proportion  0 
hogs  in  the  total  live  weight  of  livestock  slaughter  will  result  in  a 
still  greater  decrease  in  the  proportion  which  hogs  constitute  of  the 
total  dressed  v/eight,  and  this  disproportion  is  further  increased  in 
terms  of  retail  or  consumption  weight. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  during  the  next  2  years 
the  total  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  will  be  at  least  20  percent 
below  the  average  of  the  years  1923-32.  This  decrease  could  be  offset 
in  terms  of  live  weight  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  slaughter 
of  other  species  of  livestock,  but  in  terms  of  dressed  weight  a 
considerably  larger  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  other  livestock  would 
be  required,  and  in  terms  of  retail  v/eight  a  still  greater  increase 
would  be  needed.  This  situation  can  be  clearly  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  average  proportions  v/hich  each  kind  of  livestock  slaughtered 
represents  of  the  total  on  a  live  v/eight,  dressed  weight,  and  retail 
v/eight  basis.  Such  a  comparison  shows  the  proportion  represented  by 
hogs  increasing  from  49  percent  of  the  live  v/eight  to  57.8  percent  of 
the  dressed  weight,  and  to  61.4  percent  of  the  retail  weight,  while 
the  proportion  represented  by  cattle  decreases  from  L\.I,2  percent  to 
34.3  percent,  to  30.5  percent. 

Although  reasonably  accurate  estimates  can  hardly  be  made  of  th 
slaughter  of  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep  for  the  next  2  years,  there 
appears  to  be  little  likelihood  that  such  slaughter  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  offset  the  reduction  in  hog  slaughter  in  terms 
of  live  weight.  Consequently,  in  terms  of  dressed  weight  and  retail 
weight,  the  total  livestock  slaughter  in  both  1937  and  1938  probably 
will  be  much  below  average. 


Change  in  Situation 

Even  under  favorable  conditions  for  feed  production  in  1937> 
1938,  and  1939 »  it  hardly  seems  probable  that  the  resulting  increase  in 
livestock  production  will  be  reflected  in  a  total  yearly  slaughter 
supply  before  19 40 ,  equal  to  the  average  of  1930-34-  During  the  next 
few  years  prior  to  194°*  the  annual  per-capita  production  of  meat  is 
expected  to  be  much  below  that  of  eny  year  since  1920,  except  for  1935 
From  the  point  of  view  of  total  meat  supplies,  livestock  producers 
generally  will  not  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  an  over-supply  cr 
surplus  during  the  next  3  years,  the  term  surplus  as  here  used 
referring  to  a  supply  large  in  relation  to  average. 
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Should  Soil  Conservation  Programs  now  in  operation  cause  a  con¬ 
siderable  shift  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  to  hay  and  pasture,  this  x 

change  doubtless  would  cause  some  shift  from  hog  production  to  cattle 
production.  Such  a  shift  would  tend  to  maintain  the  decrease  in  the 
proportion  which  hogs  constitute  of  the  total  livestock  slaughter  which 
resulted  from  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  In  appraising  the  effects 
of  such  programs  upon  total  meat  supplies,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  the  different  species  of  livestock 
slaughtered  may  result  in  a  considerable  change  in  the  total  meat  pro¬ 
duction  without  causing  any  material  change  in  the  total  live  weight  of 
livestock  slaughtered,  due  to  differences  in  dressing  percentages  of  the 
several  species  of  livestock.  For  example,  the  total  live  weight  of  live¬ 
stock  slaughtered  would  not  be  changed  if  the  live  weight  of  hogs  were 
decreased  by  20  percent  while  at  the  same  time  the  live  weight  of  cattle 
were  increased  by  25  percent,  with  no  change  in  the  live  weight  of  calves 
and  sheep.  Although  there  would  be  no  change  occurring  in  the  total  live 
weight  under  this  assumption,  there  would  be  a  decrease  in  the  dressed 
weight  and  in  the  retail  weight  cf  meat  from  livestock  slaughter  because 
of  the  change  in  the  proportions  of  such  slaughter  represented  by  cattle 
and  hogs. 


If  the  Soil  Conservation  Programs  are  continued  over  a  considerable 
period  of  years  it  seems  probable  that  total  feed  supplies  will  be  increased. 
This  will  be  a  result  of  increased  yields  per  acre  of  feed  grains  on  the 
reduced  acreage  in  regions  where  acreage  is  reduced,  increased  production 
of  hay  and  grass  from  the  increased  acreage  of  these  and  increased  production 
of  both  feed  grains  and  hay  from  acreage  shifted  from  non-feed  crops  to  feed 
crops.  Under  such  conditions  one  of  the  permanent  long-time  effects  of  the 
programs  might  be  to  increase  total  mead  supplies  somewhat. 

In  the  last  3  years  cash-grain  farmers,  who  have  had  grain  to  sell, 
have  been  in  a  more  favorable  situation  than  farmers  who  fed  grain  to  live¬ 
stock,  since  the  livestock-grain  price  ratio  in  most  of  that  period  was 
generally  unfavorable  for  livestock  production.  If  feed-grain  production 
during  the  next  few  years  is  fairly  normal,  and  if  livestock  production  is  in 
the  reduced  volume  that  now  seems  probable,  the  situation  of  livestock 
producers  and  feeders  will  be  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  cash-grain 
farmers. 


Domestic  Demand  for  Meats  Continued  to  Increase 


Consumer  demand  for  meats  improved  further  in  1936  following  increases 
in  both  1935  and  1934.  The  continued  increases  in  industrial  activity, 
employment,  and  payrolls  this  year  were  reflected  in  an  improved  demand  for 
all  classes  of  meats.  As  measured  in  terms  of  quantities  taken  and  actual 
prices  paid  by  consumers,  the  demand  for  meats  in  the  first  8  months  of 
1936  was  stronger  than  for  several  years  and  was  at  a  level  about  equal  to 
that  prevailing  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1931,  although  it  was  lower 
than  the  level  prevailing  in  the  5-year  period  prior  to  1931.  Based  on 
retail  prices  of  meats  at  Hew  York  City  and  apparent  disappearance  of  federally 
inspected  meats,  including  lard,  in  the  United  States,  consumer  expenditures 
for  meats  from  January  to  August  1936  were  about  11  percent  greater  then  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1935,  and  they  were  about  45  percent  greater  than 
the  extremely  low  level  reached  in  the  first  8  months  of  1933, 
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The  total  per-capita  consumption  of  federally  inspected  meats  and 
lard  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936,  amounting  to  about  65  pounds,  was 
11  percent  greater  than  in  the  same  months  of  1935.  Despite  this  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  meat  taken  by  consumers,  the  index  of  retail  meat  prices, 
as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  was  about 
the  some  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  as  in  1935.  The  per-capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  federally  inspected  pork,  including  lard,  was  9  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  the  retail  prices  of  hog  products  in  New  York 
averaged  4  percent  higher.  The  per-capita  consumption  of  federally 
inspected  beef  and  veal  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  was  16  percent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier,  but  despite  this  large  increase  retail  prices 
of  good  grade  beef  at  New  York  were  only  7  percent  lower.  The  per-capita 
consumption  of  federally  inspected  lamb  and  mutton  was  about  8  percent 
smaller  than  a  yea.r  earlier  but  retail  prices  of  lamb  at  New  York  were  up 
about  10  percent. 

During  the  first  8  months  of  1936,  industrial  production  and  incomes 
of  consumers  were  at  a  higher  level  than  at  any  time  since  1930.  Further 
improvement  in  both  industrial  activity  and  consumer  buying  power  are 
probable  in  1937.  Consequently,  it  is  probable  that  consumer  demand  for 
meats  in  1937  will  be  stronger  than  in  1936.  This  prospective  increase 
in  demand  also  will  be  an  additional  strengthening  influence  to  livestock 
prices. 
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THE  HOG  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 
Summary 

The  number  of  hogs  for  slaughter  in  the  present  marketing  year,  which 
began  October  1,  is  expected  to  be  from  10  to  15  percent  larger  than  in  the  two 
preceding  years,  when  the  totals  were  the  smallest  in  many  years,  but  probably 
will  be  about  20  percent  less  than  the  average  of  the  5  years  prior  to  1934-35. 
The  supply  for  market  this  year  would  have  been  further  increased  had  not  the 
1936  drought  greatly  curtailed  feed  grain  production  and  thereby  compelled  many 
hog  raisers  to  change  their  1936  fall  farrowing  plans.  Average  weights  probably 
will  be  lighter  than  usual  and  about  the  same  as  in  1934-35,  following  the  drought 
of  1934. 


The  seasonal  distribution  of  slaughter  during  the  present  marketing  year 
is  likely  to  be  considerably  different  from  that  c-f  the  previous  year.  Slaughter 
during  the  3  months,  October  to  December  1936,  will  represent  a  larger  than  usual 
proportion  of  both  the  marketing  year  total  and  the  winter  total  (October  to 
March)  and  the  entire  winter  supply  will  be  a  larger  than  average  proportion  cf 
the  year’s  supply.  Supplies  in  the  last  quarter,  July  to  September  1937,  are 
expected  to  be  considerably  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936  but 
larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1935. 

Further  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  meats  in  this  country  is  in 
prospect  but  little  change  in  the  foreign  outlet  for  American  hog  products  seems 
probable.  A  relatively  strong  storage  demand  for  hog  products  during  the  coming 
winter  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of  the  small  supplies  of  hogs  likely  to  be 
available  for  slaughter  next  summer. 

The  yearly  average  of  hog  prices  probably  will  be  about  the  same  during 
1936-37  as  during  193, ,-36,  but  seasonal  changes  in  prices  are  expected  to  be 
somewhat  different.  The  seasonal  decline  this  fall  probably  will  be  about 
average  and  be  followed  by  a  considerably  larger  than  average  seasonal  advance 
in  the  late  winter  and  early  suring.  Prices  during  the  summer  of  1937  probably 
will  average  higher  than  in  the  summer  of  1936  and  the  summer  peak  nrobably  will 
be  reached  somewhat  later  than  in  recent  years. 

The  expansion  in  hog  production  which  started  in  the  fall  of  1935, 
following  the  sharp  downward  trend  of  the  2  preceding  years,  was  checked  this 
fall  by  the  feed  shortage  caused  by  the  1936  drought.  High  prices  of  corn  in 
relation  to  the  prices  of  hogs  during  the  remainder  of  1936  and  in  early  1937 
will  cause  heg  producers  to  raise  fewer  pigs  in  1937  than  in  1936.  If  prospects 
for  a  corn  crop  are  favorable  next  summer,  a  sharp  increase  in  breeding  for  the 
fall  pig  crop  of  1937  is  to  be  expected  and  will  be  reflected  in  increased 
slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  by  the  spring'  of  1938.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  slaughter  supplies  can  reach  a  volume  equal  to  the  5-year  average  of  1929-33 
before  1940. 
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Domestic  Supplies 

Slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  during  the  current  marketing  year  (October  1, 
1936  to  September  30,  1937)  will  be  considerably  larger  than  for  either  of  the 
2  previous  marketing  years  but  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  5 
years  preceding  1934-35,  and  probably  smaller  than  for  any  other  year  since 
1915-14.  Federally  inspected  slaughter  in  the  1935-36  year  in  number  of  head  was 
but  little  different  from  the  slaughter  in  1934-35,  but  in  total  live  and 
dressed  weight  it  was  larger  because  average  weights  were  heavier. 


Hog  Slaughter  Under  Federal  Inspection  by  Seasons 


October 

Live 

weight 

Live 

we  isht 

to 

Thous . 

Total , 

Average 

May  to 

Thous  * 

Total , 

Average 

April 

head 

mill ion 

lbs.  lbs. 

September 

head 

mill  ion, 
lb  s . 

lbs. 

1929-30 

29 , 346 

6,663 

227 

1930 

16,196 

3,867 

239 

1930-31 

28,678 

6,600 

230 

1931 

14,881 

3,  P00 

242 

1931-32 

30 , 371 

6,796 

224 

1932 

16,284 

3,828 

235 

1932-33 

27,762 

6,317 

228 

1933 

19,341 

4,601 

238 

1933-34 

27,363 

6,112 

223 

1934 

16,548 

3,760 

227 

1934-35 

21 , 846 

4,659 

213 

1935 

8,833. 

2,083. 

236 

1935-36 

18,355 

4,187 

228 

1936 

12,668 

3,013 

238 

How  many  more  hogs  will  be  slaughtered  in  federally  inspected  plants 
during  the  current  marketing  year  than  in  the  previous  year  will  depend  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  1936  fall  pig  crop.  The  1936  spring  pig 
crop  for  the  entire  country  was  larger  by  9,000,000  head,  or  29  percent,  than  the 
very  small  crop  of  1935.  In  the  Corn  Belt  states  the  increase  amounted  to 
7,600,000  head,  or  32  percent.  Despite  this  marked  increase,  the  spring  crop  this 
year  was  20  percent  smaller  than  the  average  of  the  1932  and  1933  crops. 

Drought  Causes  Hog  Producers 
To  Charge  Their  Plans 

Tire  table  on  the  following  page  shows  the  pig  crops  by  seasons  and  years 
for  both  the  United  States  and  the  Corn  Belt  from  1930  to  1936,  and  the  inspected 
slaughter  of  hogs  in  the  respective  marketing  years  in  which  most  of  the  yearly 
crops  were  slaughtered.  An  increase  of  14  percent  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow 
in  the  fall  season  of  1936  was  forecast  in  the  Pig  Crop  Report  released  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  in  late  June.  About  June  1,  when  the  reports 

from  farmers  were  made  on  which  the  forecast  was  based,  and  toward  the  end  of 

June  when  the  Bureau1  s  report  was  issued,  prospects  were  favorable  for  ar:  average 
or  better-than-average  corn  crop  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  and  there  was  every 

reason  to  expect  an  increase  in  the  fall  pig  crop  this  year.  Hog  prices  were  at  % 

a  fairly  high  level  and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  was  rather  favorable  for  hog 
production.  But  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  report  was  issued  the  situation  was 
entirely  changed.  Corn  crop  prospects  dwindled  rapidly  as  the  drought,  which  had 
started  in  the  Northern  plains  area  in  the  late  spring,  spread  in  July  and  August 
to  the  east  and  south  until  it  devastated  the  corn  crop  over  most  of  the  Corn  Belt 
area  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  drought  also  greatly  reduced  the 
prospects  for  corn  in  the  Eastern  Corn  Belt  and  in  all  of  the  other  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  in  certain  relatively  small  areas. 
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Yearly  Pig  Crops  and  Hog  Slaughter,  1930-36. 


(000  omitted) 


ig  Crop 

United  States 

1930 

1931 

Spring  crop 

49,332 

53,984 

Fall  cron 

24,903 

29,192 

Total  crop 

74,125 

83,176 

Corn  Belt  States 


(12  W.N.  Cent.) 


Spring  crop 

40,426 

44,231 

Fall  crop 

17,480 

20,306 

Total  crop 

57,906 

64,537 

Inspected  slaughter 

43,558 

46,655 

(Oct.  1  to  Sept.  30) 

Slaughter  as  percent 

of 

U.S.  Crop 

58.8 

56.1 

Corn  Belt  crop 

75.2 

72.3 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

51,031 
31 , 494 
82,525 

53,460 
30 , 740 
84,200 

39,698 

17,068 

56,766 

32,380 

22,694 

55,074 

41.884 
19,000  1 / 

60.884 

39 , 707 

41,937 

30,408 

23,419 

31,041 

21,616 

21 , 755 

10,0^2 

14,538 

11,400  1 J 

61 , 323 

63 , 692 

40 , 470 

37,957 

42 , 441 

2/ 

47,103 

43,911 

30,680 

31,022 

57.1 

59 .8 

54.0 

56.3 

76.8 

79.0 

75  .8 

81.7 

1/  Tentative  estimate. 

2/  Excluding  6,411,000  pigs  and  sows  slaughtered  for  A .A .A.  in  August  and 

September  1933.  These  included  in  computing  ratio  of  slaughter  to  pig  crop. 


As  corn  prospects  declined  prices  of  corn  advanced  and  the  hog-corn  price 
ratio  shifted  from  a  favorable  to  a  distinctly  unfavorable  level  even  though  hog ^ 
prices  also  made  a  substantial  rise  during  the  same  period.  The  first  move  of  hog 
producers  to  adjust  their  hog  numbers  to  the  changed  situation  was  to  market  brood 
sows  that  had  farrowed  in  the  spring,  including  those  intended  for  tall  farrow, 
and  all  other  hogs  that  could  be  quickly  finished  for  slaughter.  ,hus  name, 
receipts  and  slaughter  of  packing  sows  in  July,  August,  and  early  oeptem  m  m 
cr eased  greatly.  The  proportion  of  sows  in  the  slaughter  during  these  non  s  was 
the  largest  in  the  15  years  of  record. 


Brood  Sows  Liquidated 

The  indications  from  the  June  pig  reports  as  to  the  number  of  hogs  over- 
months  old  on  June  1  this  year  compared  with  last,  pointed  to .merely  a  modera  e 
increase  in  slaughter  during  the  4  months  June  to  September,  if  the  numbers  of  sows 
kept  for  fall  farrow  was  as  large  or  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  m-  ac  aa 
slaughter,  however,  was  3,427,000  head  larger,  an  increase  of  dl  pcrcer.  .  j"ai° 
brought  the  total  slaughter  for  the  marketing  year  ended  September  30  to  a  level 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  whereas  the  indications  up  to  --'U-y 
1  pointed  to  a  total  considerably  smaller.  This  increase  in  slaughter  was  without 
doubt  a  result  of  the  heavy  marketing  of  sows  originally  intended  tor  fall  farrow- 
ing,  supplemented  "by  an  earlier  movement  of  1935  spring  pigs*.  It  i.  .-o  ki.c  .vi. 
many  of  such  sows  were  marketed,  nor  what  effect  this  heavy  liquidation  will  have 
on  fall  farrowings.  It  seems  fairly  certain,  however,  that  the  number  of  sows  to 
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farrow  this  fall  will  he  substantially  smaller  than  the  number  that  farrowed  in 
1935,  although  probably  not  as  small  as  the  number  farrowing  in  the  fall  of  1934. 
The  greatest  decrease  will  be  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  and  it  hardly  seems 
probable  that  the  reductions  there  will  be  offset  to  any  considerable  extent 
by  increases  elsewhere.  Increases,  however,  are  likely  to  occur  in  some  of  the 
Southern  and  Bar  Western  States.  A  decrease  in  fall  farrowings  of  from  10  to 
20  percent  now  seems  probable,  which  would  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  fall  pig 
crop  of  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  head.  Most  of  this  decrease  will  be  in  the 
Corn  Belt  States. 

With  the  spring  pig  cron  9,000,000  head,  larger  than  in  the  previous  year 
and  the  fall  cron  indicated  as  smaller,  the  total  pig  crop  of  1936  will  be  from 
4,000,000  to  7,000,000  head  larger  than  the  crop  of  1935. 

Hogs  To  Be  Marketed  Early  and  at  Light  Weights 

The  seasonal  distribution  of  slaughter  during  the  1936-37  marketing  year 
will  be  much  different  from  that  of  1935-36  but  similar  in  general  pattern  to 
that  of  1934-35  and  of  other  years  of  short  corn  crops  and  unfavorable  hog-corn 
price  ratios.  Slaughter  during  the  first  3  months,  October  to  December,  will  be  a 
relatively  large  proportion  of  the  total  for  the  marketing  year  and  of  the  total 
for  the  first-half  of  the  year.  In  numbers  it  will  be  much  larger  than  in  1935 
and  may  not  be  greatly  different  from  1934. 

In  most  years  slaughter  in  the  second  quarter  is  about  equal  to  that  in 
the  first  quarter  but  this  year,  as  in  1934-35,  it  will  be  much  smaller  than  in 
the  first  quarter.  Slaughter  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  will  represent  a 
smaller  than  usual  proportion  of  the  total  yearly  slaughter.  In  1935-36 
slaughter  during  the  second  half  comprised  s.  larger  than  usual  proportion  of  the 
yearly  total.  In  number  of  head  the  slaughter  during  the  second  half  of  1936-37 
will  be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  with  most  of  the  decrease  occurring  during 
the  period  July  to  September. 

The  average  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  during  both  the  first  and  second 
quarters  of  the  1936-37  year  will  be  considerably  lighter  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  periods  of  the  preceding  year,  and  below  average.  The  largest  difference  will 
be  during  the  first  quarter.  Eor  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  decrease  in 
Y/eights  will  be  less  marked  and  for  the  year  as  a  whole  the  average  v/eight  may 
not  be  much  different  from  that  of  1931-35  when  it  was  220  pounds. 

The  following  table  shews  the  percentage  seasonal  distribution  of  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  for  all  the  years  from  1930-31  to  1935-36, 
and  for  selected  marketing  years  v/hen  the  distribution  was  similar  to  what  is 
expected  for  1936-37. 

Percentage  Distribution  of  Yearly  Slaughter  by  Quarters  * 


Marketing  year  1901- 

1913- 

1916- 

•  1924- 

1930 

1931 

1932- 

1933- 

1934- 

-  1935 

Oct. 1-Sept .1  1902 

1914 

1317 

1925 

1951 

1932 

1933 

1934 

19.35 

1936 

1st .Qfr .Oct .-Dec .  32.3 

30.2 

35.0 

32.0 

27.9 

28.6 

25.4 

27.5 

39  .4 

23.9 

2nd . 11  Jan  .  -Men  .  27.4 

27.1 

28.9 

29  .5 

29  .9 

28.5 

25.3 

27.0 

24.7 

26.9 

3d.  11  Apr. -June  22.3 

24.3 

21.9 

21 .5 

23.3 

23.5 

27.1 

26  .0 

20.2 

25.5 

4th  "  July-Sept .  17.0 

13.4 

14.2 

17.0 

18.9 

19.4 

22.2 

19.5 

15.7 

23.7 

Year  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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Hog  Products  in  Storage  Increased 
But  pork  Stocks  Less  Than  Average 

The  hog-product  storage  situation  during  the  1935-36  storage  year  was 
quite  different  frcm  that  of  1954-35  or  any  other  recent  year.  The  quantity  of 
pork  in  storage  on  November  1,  1935,  the  beginning  of  the  storage  season,  was 
much  the  smallest  in  the  20  years  of  record  and  was  53  percent  smaller  than  the 
large  quantity  in  storage  on  November  1  a  year  earlier.  Because  of  the  very 
small  hog  slaughter  duriru  the  winter  months,  the  accumulation  of  storage  supplie; 
was  small  and  on  March  1,  1356  stocks  were  40  percent  less  than  the  average  for 
that  date.  Stocks  changed  relatively  little  during  the  -period  from  March  through 
July,  but  were,  reduced  somewhat  in  August  and  September.  On  October  1  stocks 
of  pork  were  about  25  percent  less  than  average  but  were  30  percent  larger  than 
the  unusually  small  stocks  on  hand  a  year  ea.rlier. 

Stocks  of  lard  in  storage  on  November  1,  1935  were  about  60  percent 
smaller  than  the  large  stocks  of  a  year  earlier,  but  accumulations  during  the 
season  were  relatively  greater  than  those  of  pork.  On  October  1,  1936  the 
quantity  of  lard  in  storage  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  of  a  year 
earlier  and  was  equal  to  the  average  for  that  date. 

Pork  and  Lard:  Cold  Storage  Holdings 


5 -year 

Average  1331-35,  and  IS 

34-35 

October  1 

average 

October  1 

October  1 

October  ' 

1331-35 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Pork 

481,080 

524,220 

277 , 605 

341,651 

Lard 

101,083 

128,054 

45 , 350 

101,634 

At 

trie  beginning  of 

the  new  storage  season, 

November  1, 

1336,  stocks 

pork  are  expected'  to  be  smaller  than  average,  but  considerably  larger  than  a 
year  earlier.  The  increase  will  be  chiefly  a  reflection  of  the  relatively  large 
slaughter  of  hogs  in  September  and  October.  Since  hog  slaughter  during  the 
winter  months  of  1336-37  will  be  considerably  larger  than  the  winter  before, 
storage  stocks  of  pork  by  March  1,  1937  are  expected  to  be  materially  larger 
than  the  small  stocks  on  hand  on  March  1,  1936. 

Although  stocks  cf  lard  usually  decrease  from  August  to  December,  the 
decrease  during  that  period  this  year  will  be  relatively  small.  Consequently 
ft  the  carry-over  of  lard  into  the  new  storage  season  will  be  large,  especially  in 

relation  to  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs.  The  very  short  corn  crop  in  1936 
probably  will  cause  the  supply  of  hogs  this  winter  to  be  below  average  in  quality 
and  weight  and  yielding  less  than  the  usua'^  percentage  of  lard.  The  percentage 
yield  of  pork,  however,  will  be  larger  than  average. 
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Foreign  Competition  and  Demand 


& 

Exnorts  of  hog  products  in  1935  and  1936  were  at  the  lowest  levels  in 
many  years.  In  the  5  years  1325-29,  about  7  percent  of  the  pork  and  4-7  percent 
of  the  lard  produced  from  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  were 
exported.  (See  following  table)  Since  about  1925,  however,  the  trend  of  exports 
has  been  downward.  The  decrease  in  the  years  from  1325  to  1934  was  the  result 
of  an  expansion  of  hog  production  in  Furope  and  restrictions  to  imports  imposed 
by  several  importing  countries.  The  decline  in  United  States  exports  in  1935 
and  1936  was  due  primarily  to  the  greatly  reduced  production  of  hogs  in  this 
country. 


With  larger  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  in  prospect 
for  the  first  half  of  the  1336-37  marketing  year,  it  is  probable  that  experts  of 
hog  products  will  increase  somewhat  in  this  period.  In  the  last  half  of  1936-37, 
however,  the  probable  smaller  domestic  hog  slaughter  is  likely  to  result  in  an 
export  movement  no  greater  than  that  in  the  last  half  of  1935-36. 

During  the  last  12  months  some  foreign  countries  have  to  some  extent 
relaxed  their  import  restrictions  for  hog  products,  especially  lard.  The  principal 
factor  tending  to  prevent  any  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  hog  products  from 
the  United  States  in  1936-37  will  be  the  relatively  high  prices  of  hog  products  in 
this  country  resulting  from  the  continued  shortage  of  domestic  hog  supplies. 
Foreign  exchange  difficulties  in  several  European  countries  will  tend  also  to 
prevent  any  large  imports  of  United  States  hog  products,  especially  lard. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  leading  foreign  market  for  United  States  exports  of 
pork,  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  system  of  import  quotas  for  cured 
pork  which  has  been  in  effect  in  recent  years.  The  recent  extension  of  the  Anglo- 
Danish  trade  agreement  of  1333  continues  the  present  arrangement  for  British 
quotas  on  bacon  and  hams  for  an  indefinite  period,  pending  a  decision  in  Great 
Britain  on  a  permanent  policy  with  respect  to  domestic  and  foreign  supplies  of 
pork.  Plans  now  being  formulated  in  Great  Britain  for  1937  contemplate  import 
duties  on  pork  and  a  subsidy  for  the  British  hog  industry.  The  status  of  quotas 
under  the  proposed  program  is  uncertain,  but  continuation  of  quantitative  control 
of  imports  appears  probable.  Total  imports  permitted,  however,  may  be  increased 
somewhat.  The  United  States  share  of  the  total  British  import  quota  continues  for 
the  present  at  8.1  percent. 

Great  Britain  continues  to  be  the  most  important  export  outlet  for 
United  States  lard.  In  the  last  year,  when  exports  of  lard  from  the  United  States 
were  greatly  reduced,  several  European  and  South  American  countries  have  been 
supplying  increasing  quantities  of  lard  to  the  British  market,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  total  British  imports  of  this  commodity  represented  hy  importations  from 
the  United  States  has  declined  considerably.  In  view  of  the  probable  short 
supplies  of  hogs  in  the  United  States,  this  situation  is  likely  to  continue  in 
1337.  Total  British  imports  of  lard  in  1336  were  less  than  those  of  1935,  but 
imports  of  vegetable  and  marine  oils  increased. 
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Exports  of  pork  to 

specif  iod 

countries 

from  the  United  States, 

5-5rear  < 

averages 

1925-29  and  1930-34, 

years  1935 

and  1936 

Exports 

Calendar 

United 

Ail 

Total 

as 

year 

Kingdom 

C  cibci 

Canada 

Germany 

other 

all 

percent 

countries 

countries 

of 

pro- 

duct  ion  1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average  - 

1925-29 

232,331 

38,404 

20,491 

1.1,118 

67,012 

369 , 906 

6.5 

1930-34 

110,285 

15,215 

8,811 

2,293 

32,613 

169,217 

3.0 

1935 

65,772 

8,190 

1,085 

37 

13,596 

88,680 

2.5 

1936  2/ 

61,000 

o ,  000 

4,500 

30 

12,000 

82,530 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Total  includes  actual  weight  of  pork  carcasses,  fresh  or  frozen;  pork  loins  and 
other,  fresh  or  frozen;  hams  and  shoulders,  cured;  bacon;  Cumberland  and 
Wiltshire  sines;  other  pickled  or  salted  pork  and  canned  pork. 

1/  Production  from  federally  inspected  slaughter. 

2j  Preliminary  estimates. 


Exports 

of  lard  ! 

{  inciuc]  ing 

neutral ) 

to  specifi 

ed  countries  from 

the 

United  States,  5-y< 

ear  average 

3s  1925-26 

i  and  1930- 

34,  years 

1955  and  1936 

Calendar 

lie  the  r- 

United 

All 

Total 

Exports  as 

year 

Cuba 

Germany 

lands 

Kingdom 

other 

all 

percent  of 

countric s 

countries 

production  1_ / 

1,000 

1,000 

]. ,  000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Average , 

1925-29 

80,561 

199,420 

46 , 546 

231,473 

193,560 

751,560 

46.8 

1930-34 

33,915 

112,063 

31 , 776 

261,541 

121,825 

561,120 

36.6 

1935 

24,295 

1 , 544 

222 

64,679 

6,619 

97,359 

14.7 

1936  2/ 

29 , 600 

8,200 

200 

68,300 

8,700 

115,000 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
1 /  Production  from  federally  inspected  slaughter. 

2/  Pr el iminary  e st inat e  s . 
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Until  tile  present  year,  the  British  import  quota  system  for  cured  pork 
apparently  prevented  any  tendency  towards  increased  hog  numbers  in  continental 
European  countries  that  supply  the  British  market.  In  Denmark,  however,  hog 
numbers  in  mid-summer  of  1936  were  somewhat  larger  than  the  small  number  of  a 
year  earlier,  but  were  much  smaller  than  those  of  other  recent  years.  Latest 
hog  census  data  show  total  hog  numbers  in  the  mere  important  producing  countries 
of  Europe  to  be  about  5  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Hog  numbers  in  Germany  increased  materially  during  1936  but  that  country 
still  finds  it  necessary  to  import  large  quantities  of  lard,  since  total  fat 
supplies  in  that  country  are  still  below  normal  despite  a  material  increase  in 
importations  of  vegetable  oils.  In  Hungary,  now  an  important  source  of  German 
lard  imports,  hog  numbers  were  considerably  smaller  in  the  summer  of  1936  than  a 
year  earlier. 

Germany  formerly  took  about  one— third  of  the  lard  exported  from  the  United 
States,  but  during  last  year  German  imports  of  lard  have  come  principally  from 
European  sources  and  have  been  obtained  by  barter  or  exchange  agreements.  Exports 
of  lard  from  the  United  States  to  Germany  during  the  last  12  months  have  been 
very  limited  because  of  short  supplies  in  this  country  and  foreign  exchange 
difficulties  in  Germany. 

Under  normal  conditions  of  supplies  and  prices  for  hog  products  in  the 
United  States,  the  concessions  secured  from  foreign  countries  for  these  products 
in  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  probably  would  have  resulted  in  some  increase 
in  exports  to  tnese  countries  in  1935  and  1936.  However,  the  greatly  reduced 
slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  and  the  high  prices  for  pork  and  lard  in  this  country 
in  the  last  2  years  have  more  than  offset  the  effect  of  the  concessions  on  exports. 
But  these  concessions  will  be  effective  as  long  as  the  trade  agreements  are  in 
force  and  they  will  tend  to  encourage  exports  of  hog  products,  especially  lard, 
to  these  countries  when  domestic  hog  production  is  increased. 

In  the  first  8  months  of  1936  there  was  some  increase  in  imports  of  pork, 
mostly  bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders,  into  the  United  States.  This  increase  was  due 
largely  to  the  removal  of  the  compensating  tax  on  imported  hog  products,  which 
was  equivalent  to  the  hog  processing  tax,  and  to  the  shortage  of  domestic 
supplies  of  hog  products.  Although  imports  of  pork  were  much  larger  than  usual, 
they  were  equivalent  to  only  about  0.4  percent  of  the  total  domestic  production 
of  hog  products  during  the  period  of  importation  and  were  much  smaller  than  the 
restricted  exports  of  pork  during  that  period. 

Prices 

Tne  movement  of  hog  prices  was  sharply  upward  from  the  middle  of  1934 
until  September  1933,  with  the  level  advancing  from  about  $3.50  to  $11  per  100  < 

pounds  in  this  period.  Prices  declined  in  October  and  November  1935  almost  to  the 
$9  lovel .  Prom  then  until  lobe  summer  1936  the  movement,  although  interrupted  by 
occasional  recessions,  was  gradually  upward,  with  prices  reaching  the  $10  level. 
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The  marked  rise  in  hog  prices  in  1934.-35,  was  caused  primarily  by  the 
sharp  decrease  in*  the  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs,  although  the  improvement  in 
consumer  demand  for  hog  products  contributed  to' the  advance.  The  relatively 
high  prices  in  1935-36  was  due  both  to  the  continued  shortage  in  hog  supplies, 
the  further  improvement  in  consumer  demand,  and  the  removal  of  the  processing  tax. 

Both  the  number  and  total  live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  in  the  1935-36  marketing  year  were  slightly  greater  than  in  the 
previous  year,  but  were  much  smaller  than  average.  The  total  expenditures  by 
packers  for  hogs  were  also  greater  than  in  1934-35.  In  the  following  table 
comparative  data  are  presented  showing  the  number  and  total  live  weight  of  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  the  average  price  paid,  and  total  cost 
to  packers  for  such  slaughter  in  recent,  market ing  years. 


Marketing  year 
( Oct .-Sent . ) 

fed.  inspe 

_ Number 

cted  slaughter 

Live 

weight 

Average 
price  ner 

100  ibs. 

Total  cost 
to  packers 

Million 

Mil  i-ion 

dollars 

Mil 1  ion 

dollars 

head 

pounds 

U  2/ 

u 

2/ 

Average 

1928-29 

to 

1932-33 

46  .4 

10,723 

6.92 

742 

1933-34 

43.9 

9,872 

4.07  5.65 

401 

556 

1934-35 

30.7 

6,742 

7.75  10.00 

523 

675 

1935-36 

31.0 

7,199 

9.79  10.35 

705 

745 

1 J  Hot  including  processing  tax  payments,  November  1931 -January  1936. 

2]  Including  urocessing  tax  at  rate  in  effect. 

The  yearly  average  of  hog  nr ices  in  1936-37  rrobably  will  not  be  greatly 
different  from  that  of  1935-36.  Although  the  total  l’ive  weight  of  inspected  hog 
slaughter  in  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1  is  expected  to  be  larger 
than  that  of  the  previous  year,  the  effect  of  the  increased  supplies  on  hog 
prices  will  be  largely  offset  by  the  further  improvement  in  consumer  demand  now 
in  prospect.  A  strong  storage  demand  for  hog  products  in  the  last  3  months  of 
1936,  reduced  supplies  of  beef  cattle,  and  a  strong  demand  for  brood  sows  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1937  will  also  be  strengthening  factors  in  the  hog 
price  situation  in  1936-37. 

Hie  seasonal  changes  in  hog  prices  in  1936-37  are  likely  to  be  somewhat 
difierer.it  from  those  of  1935-36.  The  proportion  of  the  totai  slaughter  supply  for 
the  year  represented  by  the  October-to-Dccember  slaughter  is  expected  to  be 
relatively  large,  and  the  total  slaughter  will  be  much  greater  in  this  period 
than  it  was  a  year  earlier.  These  increased  supplies  will  offset  in  part  the 
increase  in  demand  in  prcsuect,  hence  the  seasonal  decline  in  hog  prices  during 
this  period  probably  will  be  about  average. 

HOg  slaughter  is  expected  to  be  reduced  materially  after  the  beginning 
of  1937,  as  it  was  in  early  1935,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  hog  prices  will 
advance  rather  sharply  from  January  through  March.  Marketings  of  butcher  hogs 
in  the  late  summer  of  1937  are  likely  to  be  relatively  small  in  view  of  the 
reduced  fall  pig  crop  in  1936.  If  corn  crop  prospects  in  1937  are  favorable, 
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it  is  also  provable  that  a  larger-than-usual  proportion  of  sows  will  he  held 
for  breeding  and  that  the  number  marketed  in  the  summer  of  1937  will  be  small. 

A  further  advance  in  hog  prices  at  that  time  is  probable,  with  prices  reaching 
the  highest  level  for  the  present  marketing  year  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall . * 

production  Outlotfk  Affected  by  Drought 

After  reaching  the  lowest  level  in  many  years  in  the  spring  of  1935,  hog 
production  began  to  expand  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  This  upward  trend  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  spring  of  1936.  If.  corn  production  in  1936  had  been  average,  or 
.just  a  little  below  average,  a  further  expansion  in  the  fall  of  1936  and  in  the 
spring  of  1937  would  undoubtedly  have  taken  place.  Then  if  an  average  corn  crop 
were  harvested  in  1937  the  upward  trend  in  hog  production  would  not  have  been 
checked  before  1938.  But  with  corn  supplies  nearly  as  small  in  1936  as  in  1934, 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  1936  fall  pig  crop  is  now  indicated  instead  of 
the  increase  which  earlier  in  the  year  had  been  expected. 

Present  indications  are  that  the  number  of  hogs  to  be  fed  out  of  the  1936 
corn  supply  will  be  larger  than  the  number  fed  out  of  the  slightly  smaller  supply 
of  1934.  Inspected  slaughter  during  the  1936-37  year  probably  will  be  3  to  5 
million  head  larger  than  in  1934-35.  With  relatively  large  marketings  of  hogs 
from  October  to  December,  1936,  hog  prices  will  probably  decline  in  relation  to 
corn  prices  and  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  is  expected  to  become  progressively  more 
unfavorable  until  the  end  of  the  year.  This  unfavorable  ratio,  together  with  the 
very  short  supplies  and  high  prices  of  all  feed  grains,  is  expected  to  cause  a 
rather  sharp  reduction  in  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of  1937, 

The  low  hog-corn  price  ratio  probably  will  not  continue  through  1937, 
for  after  the  heavy  winter  run  of  hogs  is  over  supplies  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year  are  expected  to  be  reduced  sufficiently  to  result  in  a  rather  sharp 
advance  in  hog  prices.  If  prospects  for  a  corn  crop  are  favorable  in  1937  corn 
prices  will  weaken  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  by  the  time  for  breeding  for  the 
fall  pig  crop  the  hog-corn  price  ratio  may  be  quite  favorable  again.  Under 
these  conditions  a  sharp  increase  in  fall  farrowings  in  1937,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  in  the  fall  of  1935,  would  occur.  A  further  increase  in  farrowings  in 
1938  could  also  be  expected,  barring  the  occurrence  of  another  severe  drought, 
but  it  will  be  1940  before  slaughter  supplies  could  reach  a  volume  comparable 
with  the  average  of  the  5  years  from  1929  to  1933. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  hog  production  in  this  country,  and  restrictions 
on  the  imports  of  American  hog  products  in  a  number  of  countries,  the  United 
States  export  trade  in  pork  and  lard  has  declined  to  very  low  levels.  With 
production  small  for  several  more  years,  and  prices  of  hog  products  in  this 
country  relatively  high  in  comparison  with  prices  in  other  exporting  countries, 
there  seems  little  chance  of  regaining  much  of  the  former  volume  of  exports  until  # 

production  becomes  more  nearly  normal.  When  that  occurs  it  will  be  necessary  to 
expand  exports  of  United  States  pork  and  lard  in  1  world  trade  in  hog  products  that 
will  have  become  adjusted  to  a  condition  of  small  American  supplies. 

There  have  been  marked  difference  among  the  several  regions  in  the  trend 
of  hog  numbers  in  recent  years  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  The  decrease  in 
the  Corn  Belt  and  in  the  Western  States  was  caused  very  largely  by  the  drought  of 
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1934,  with  the  hob  reduction  program  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
a  contributing  factor.  The  much  greater  decrease  in  the  West  North  Central  States 
than  in  the  East  North  Central  States  since  1931  was  the  result  of  the  rather  low 
average  yields  of  corn  following  a  series  of  unfavorable  years  for  the  corn  crop  in 
the  former  region.  The  increase  in  the  Southern  States  probably  was  due  in  part 
to  the  effects  of  the  depression  in  encouraging  a  mere  self-supporting  type  of 
agriculture.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Program  which  resulted  in  a  marked  shift 
in  acreage  from  cotton  and  tobacco  to  feed  grains,  peanuts,  and  hay  also  may  have 
been  a  contributing  factor. 


Combined  spring  and  fall  pig  crops  by  regions 


(000  omitted) 


1955  as 


Region 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1954 

1935 

percent  of 
1930 

E.N.Cent . 

17,881 

19,886 

21,836 

23,022 

15,445 

15,442 

86  .3 

W ,N .Cent . 

40,025 

44,651 

39,487 

40,670 

25,025 

22,515 

56.3 

All.N.Cent. 

57,906 

64,537 

61,323 

63,692 

40 , 470 

37,957 

65.6 

North  Atl . 

1 , 360 

1,367 

1,402 

1,366 

1,158 

1,273 

93.5 

South  Atl . 

4,577 

4,837 

5,368 

5,256 

4,570 

4,943 

103.1 

E.S.Cent . 

3, 536 

3,885 

4,887 

5,066 

3,970 

4,196 

119.3 

W.S .Cent . 

3,794 

4,972 

6,333 

5,927 

4,540 

4,69  7 

123.0 

Western 

2,962 

3,578 

3,212 

2,393 

2,058 

2,008 

62.6 

u.s. 

74,135 

83,176 

82,525 

74,200 

56,765 

55,074 

74.2 

When  corn  production  in  the  Corn  Beit  becomes  more  normal,  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  hog  production  will  increase,  with  the  largest  increase  occurring  in 
the  West  North  Central  States.  The  crought  experiences  of  the  last  few  years, 
however,  may  cause  western  Corn  Belt  farmers  to  be  more  cautious  in  increasing  hog 
production  until  surplus  corn  supplies  have  been  accumulated  and  there  is  more 
certainty  that  severe  droughts  are  not  likely  to  occur  frequently.  The  increased 
hog  production  in  the  South  probably  will  continue  and  may  be  further  extended  so 
long  as  the  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  the  principal  cash  crops  is  maintained  and 
if  hog  prices  continue  near  present  high  levels. 
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TEE  BEEF  CATTLE  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 
Summary 

Cattle  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1937  are  expected  to  be  somewhat 
smaller  than  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  considerably  smaller  than  the  peak 
number  of  3  years  earlier,  but  will  be  larger  than  the  January  1  average  of  the 
last  15  years.  The  decrease  in  numbers  since  early  1934  has  beer  largely  in  the 
areas  most  severely  affected  by  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936. 

Although  cattle  'numbers  at  the  beginning  of  1937  are  expected  to  be 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  because  of  liquidation  resulting  from  the  1936 
drought,  they  will  be  large  enough  to  furnish  an  inspected  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves  larger  than  the  10-year  average,  1924-1933,  with  no  reduction  in 
numbers.  But  ;he  general  trend  in  numbers  is  likely  to  be  upward  during  the  next 
few  years.  Should  range  and  pasture  conditions  in  1937  be  fairly  favorable  in 
the  areas  most  severely  affected  by  the  1936  drought,  there  will  be  a  strong 
tendency  on  the  part  of  cattle  raisers  in  those  areas  to  restock  and  increase 
their  herds.  Little  if  any  reduction  in  numbers  is  probable  in  areas  where  cattl 
numbers  have  decreased  only  slightly  during  the  last  3  years.  Because  of  the 
reduced  hog  supplies  in  prospect  for  the  next  2  years,  the  cattle  industry  will 
be  in  a  rather  favorable  position  even  though  slaughter  supplies  should  be  large. 
But  if  hog  production  is  increased  to  anything  like  its  normal  level  after  the 
next  2  years  and  if  in  the  meantime  cattle  numbers  also  increase,  the  situation 
of  cattle  producers  will  then  he  less  favorable  than  it  is  expected  to  be  during 
1937  and  1938. 

Total  slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves  is  expected  to  be  smaller  in 
1937  than  in  1935  or  1936  but  will  be  larger  than  the  average  of  the  5  years 
preceding  1934.  Because  of  reduced  supplies  and  high  prices  of  feed  and  the 
unfavorable  returns  from  cattle  feeding  operations  in  1936,  the  number  of  grain- 
fed  cattle  in  the.  slaughter  supply  is  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than  that 
of  a  year  earlier.  The  decrease  will  be  most  marked  in  supplies  of  the  better 
grades.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  decline  in  the  prices  of  feeder  cattle 
from  the  levels  prevailing  in  1935  and  the  much  higher  cost  of  feed  supplies, 
the  total  cost  of  producing  finished  cattle  for  market  in  the  1936-37  season 
will  be  higher  than  it  was  in  the  previous  season. 

Further  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  beef  and  veal  which  has  been 
increasing  since  1933  is  expected  as  a  result  of  the  increasing  buying  power  of 
consumers  and  the  reduced  supplies  of  pork. 

In  view  of  the  smaller  supplies  of  grain-fed  cattle  in  late  1956  and  early 
1937  and  the  further  improvement  in  consumer  demand  in  prospect,  prices  of  such 
cattle  are  expected  to  rise  to  higher  levels.  The  advance,  however,  probably  wil 
not  be  so  great  as  that  which  occurred  in  late  1934  and  early  1935,  following  the 
drought  of  1934.  Prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  during  the  first 
half  of  1937  probably  will  advance  at  least  as  much  as  usual  for  the  period.  A 
rather  broad  demand  for  replacement  stock  of  all  kinds  is  in  prospect  next  spring 
if  crop  and  pasture  conditions  are  fairly  normal  and  this  will  result  in  relative 
ly  high  prices  for  cows  and  heifers  at  that  time.  Conditions  in  general  indicate 
that  prices  for  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  1937  will  average  higher  than  in  1936  and 
will  be  fairly  well  maintained  for  2  or  3  years,  or  until  hog  production  is 
increased  to  near  the  levels  of  1929-33. 
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Cattle  Supplies 

After  reaching  an  all-time  peak  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  on 
January  1,  1934,  the  number  of  cattle  on  farms  was  reduced  sharply  during 
1934  and  slightly  during  1935.  The  number  on  January  1,  1936,  however,  was 
10,891,000  head  larger  than  the  number  on  January  1,  1928,  the  low  point  of 
the  present  cattle- number  cycle.  The  following  table  shows  the  estinated 
number  of  cattle  on  farms  for  selected  significant  years  from  1920  to  1936. 

Estimated  cattle  numbers  by  classes,  1920-1936 
(000  omitted) 


:  Milk  Stock 

| 

Other 

Cattle 

All 

cattle 

Year: Cows  and 

:  Y  earling 

Heifer 

:Cows  and 

:  Yearling 

:  Other: 

Steers:Bulls 

:  Heifers  2-t 

:Heifers 

Calves 

:  Heifers  2-t 

:Heifers:Calves. 

1-t 

1-t 

1920  21,455 

4,419 

4,380 

12,530 

3,989 

12,046 

10,031 

1,585 

70, 435 

1925  22,575 

4,177 

4,306 

11,204 

3,208 

9,225 

7, 197 

1,481 

63,373 

1928  22,287 

4, 197 

4,  662 

8,870 

2,569 

7, 893 

5,457 

1,387 

57,322 

1930  23,106 

4,850 

5,198 

9,104 

2,808 

8,873 

5,597 

1,467 

61,003 

1932  24,982 

5,019 

5,448 

10,337 

3,118 

9,  725 

5,  562 

1 , 579 

65,770 

1934  27,059 

5,381 

5,  674 

12,493 

3,  640 

12,201 

6,064 

1,750 

74,262 

1935  26,236 

5,002 

5,249 

10,827 

3,330 

10,914 

5,306 

1,665 

68,529 

1936  25,622 

4,834 

5,496 

10,912 

3,493 

10,517 

5,  695 

1, 644 

68,213 

The  number  of  cattle/farms  January  1,  1937  is  expected  to  show  a 
further  decrease,  the  extent  of  the  reduction  depending  somewhat  on  the  number 
of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  during  the  last  3  months  of  this  year.  The 
slaughter  of  cattle  under  Federal  inspection  during  the  first  9  months  of  1936, 
totaling  7,877,000  head,  was  the  second  largest  for  the  period  on  record. 
Slaughter  of  calves  during  the  same  period  of  4,514,000  head  was  also  the 
second  largest,  and  the  combined  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves,  amounting  to 
12,391,000  head,  was  the  largest  of  record  for  the  period. 

Slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  during  the  last  3  months  of  1936  is 
expected  to  continue  large,  although  the  increase  over  the  corresponding 
months  of  1935  may  be  less  marked  than  during  the  3  months,  July  to  September. 
It  was  during  the  latter  period  that  marketings  forced  by  the  drought  in  the 
Northern  Plains  States  were  greatest.  Heavy  marketings  of  botn  cattle  and 
calves  from  all  of  the  area  where  feed  production  was  greatly  curtailed  by 
the  1936  drought  are  expected  to  continue  until  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
most  other  areas  the  high  prices  of  feed  grains  and  of  hay  and  roughage, 
will  cause  a  close  culling  of  dairy  stock  and  farm  herds.  Total  slaughter 
in  1936  of  cattle  and  calves  under  Federal  inspection  is  now  estimated  to 
reach  17,500,000  head,  or  about  1,500,000  head  more  than  the  largest 
commercial  slaughter  in  any  other  year  on  record. 

Although  the  number  of  cows  of  breeding  age  on  farms  January  1,  1936 
was  about  500,000  head  smaller  than  on  January  1,  1935,  the  calf  crop  was 
larger  in  1936  than  in  1935.  Reports  from  most  of  the  important  cattle- 
product  ing  States  indicate  that  the  1936  calf  crop,  as  a  percentage  of  cows 
in  herds,  was  above  average,  and  was  considerably  above  that  of  1935  when 
it  was  the  smallest  in  recent  years  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  cattle 
in  the  spring  of  1935  following  the  1934  drought. 
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After  making  allowance  for  the  increase  in  cattle  imports  and  the 
smaller  death  losses  in  1936  as  compared  with  1935,  and  assuming  the  usual 
relationship  of  inspected  slaughter  to  total  slaughter,  a  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  calves  under  Federal  inspection  of  17,500,000  head  would  "be  expected  to 
result  in  a  decrease  in  cattle  numbers  on  farms  at  the  end  of  1936  of  3  to  4 
percent . 


The  character  of  the  slaughter  supply  of  cattle  during  the  first  8 
months  of  1936  was  considerably  different  from  that  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1935.  The  proportion  of  all  steers,  and  especially  of  fed  steers  of  the 
better  grades,  was  larger  this  year  than  last  but  was  below  average,  while  the 
proportion  of  cows  was  correspondingly  reduced.  In  actual  numbers,  however, 
the  slaughter  of  cows  was  larger  this  year  than  last  and  was  the  largest  for  the 

period  in  the  15  years  of  record.  Slaughter  of  both  steers  and  cows  for  the 

year  is  expected  to  reach  new  record  totals,  with  the  proportion  of  cows  con¬ 
siderably  above  average. 

Slaughter  of  both  cattle  and  calves  in  1937  is  expected  to  be  much 
smaller  than  in  1936,  and  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1935  or  1934,  but  it  is  likely 

to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  average  of  the'  5  years,  1929-33.  The  slaughter 

supply  in  1937  will  include  a  relatively  small  number  and  proportion  of  the  bette 
grades  of  fed  cattle. 


Fewer  Cattle  to  be  Fed  for  the  1937  Market 

As  a  result  of  the  small  supplies  and  relatively  high  prices  of  feed 
grains  and  concentrates,  and  the  higher  orices  of  hay  and  roughage,  the  number  of 
cattle  to  be  grain-finished  for  market  during  the  winter  feeding  season  of 
1936-37  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1937  is  expected  to  be  much  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier  and  may  be  no  larger  than  the  number  fed  after  the  1934 
drought.  Most  of  the  reduction  in  cattle  feeding  will  be  in  the  Corn  Belt  Stater 
especially  those  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  where  the  corn  crop  was  most 
severely  damaged  by  the  drought.  Some  increase  in  feeding  is  expected  in  the 
area  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and  other  local  areas  outside  the  Corn  Belt 
may  show  some  increase . 

Although  the  number  of  cattle  fed  in  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  sharply  reduced  from  a  year  earlier,  a  rather  large  movement  of  unfinishe 
cattle  into  taese  States  during  the  last  half  of  1936  is  probable.  In  a  number 
of  these  States  where  grain  production  from  the  corn  crop  was  greatly  reduced 
by  the  drougnt,  supplies  of  hay  and  roughage  are  fairly  large  and  much  of  these 
supplies,  especially  of  corn  fodder  and  stover,  must  be  disposed  of  before  next 
spring  if  they  are  to  be  utlized.  Such  feed  supplies  usually  can  be  used  to  best 
advantage  in  roughing  cattle  through  the  winter. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle,  inspected  at  stockyard  markets, 
moving  into  the  Corn  Belt  during  the  3  months  July  to  September  this  year  were 
somewhat  larger  than  those  for  the  corresponding  months  last  year .  With  the 
marked  improvement  in  pastures  and  meadows  after  the  rains  of  August  and 
September,  and  the  good  prospects  for  winter  wheat  pastures  in  the  western  winter- 
wheat  belt,  a  continuing  good  demand  for  stock  cattle  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year  is  to  be  expected.  Shipments  during  this  period  probably  will  be  fairly 
large. 
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The  outcome  of  feeding  operations  this  year  will  he  determined  by  the 
advance,  that  takes  place,  in  the  nr  ices  of  ;f  at  cattle  during  the  next  few  months. 
Results  from  feeding  cattle  that  were  marketed  between  February  and  August  this 
year  were,  generally  unprofitable.  Despite  this,  situation  the  spread  between  price- 
of  slaughter  steers  and  of. stocker  and  feeder  steers  was  unusually  narrow  during  * 
tne  spring  and  early  summer.  Although  this. spread  widened  somewhat  during  August 
and  September,  prices  of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle  remained  high  relative  to 
prices  of  fat  cattle,  in  view  of  the  high  prices  of  feed  grains.  The  average 
^ :j  Pr^-Ce  °f  stocker  and  feeder  steers  from  July  to  September  was  only  about 
^-•50  per  100  pounds  lower  than  for  the  same  period  in  1935.  The  total  cost  of 
producing  grain-finished  cattle  (cost  of ,  the  unfinished,  cattle  plus  the  cost  of 
feed)  will  be  considerably  higher  during  the  1936-37  feeding  season  than  it  was 
during  the  1935-36  season  since  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  feeder  cattle  will 
rot. off set  the  higher  costs  of  feed,  except  possibly  with  cattle  fed  for  a  very 
limited  period.  Hence  cattle  prices  will  have. to  be  substantially  higher  in  1937 
uhfn  i’r-  if  cattle  feeding  is  to.  be  on  a  profitable  basis. 


Imported  Supplies 

Total  imports. of  live  cattle,  calves,  canned  beef,  and  fresh  and  frozen' 
beef  during  the  first  8  months  of  1936,  when  converted  to  a  live-weight  equivalent 
were  equal  to  about  4.2  percent  of  the  estimated  total  live  weight  of  all  cattle 
ct,nd  calves  slaughtered  in  the  United  States  during  the  same,  period.  In  the  first 
8  months  of  1935,  they  were  equal  to  3.4  percent  of  the  total.  The  increase  in 
imports  of  cattle. and  beef  in  the  period  January  to  August,  1936,  over  the 
corresponding  months  of  1935  was  equivalent  to  1.1  percent  of  the  total  slaughter 
of  cattle  and  calves  durirg  this  period. 


Import 

28  percent  l.ar 
table.  However, 


of  dutiable  cattle  and  calves 
sf-r  than  in  the  same  period  of 


tney  were  somewhat  smaller 


lower  and  domestic  cattle  prices 
far  in  19.36  has  been  entirely  in 
duty  was  lowered  from  3  cents,  to 
Agreement.  Nearly  90  percent  of 
frem  Canada,  as  has  been  the  case 


in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  were 
1935,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
than  in  1929  when  irnoort  duties  were 


were  higher.  The  increase  in  cattle  imports  thus 
cattle  weighing  700  pounds  and  over,  on  which  the 
2  cents  per  pound,  under  the  Canadian  Trade 

imports  .of  this  class  of  cattle  in  1936  came 
years.  The  number  of  cattle  weighing- 
sources  at  the  lower  rate  of  duty 
to  156,000  head,  and  by  early  October 

during  the 


the 

in 


earlier 


700  pounds  and  over  permitted  entry  from  all 
for  any  one  year  is  limited  by  the  agreement 

practically  aH  of  this  number  had  been  imported.  Imports  of  such  cattle 
remainder .  of-  the  year  will  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound. 


CATTlE:  Dutiable  imports  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
and  Mexico,  and  average  farm  prices,  averages 
1925-29  ,  1930-34,  annual  1935  and  1936 


Period 

Canada 

Mexico 

Total  from 
Canada 

Weighted  average 
farm  price  of 

and  • 

beef  cattle 

Mexico 

per  pound 

Averages : 

Head 

Head 

Head 

Cent  s 

1925-1929 

1930-1934 

1929 

1335 

J  an . -Aug . : 

224,300  ■ 
16,816 
247,876- 
112,720 

143,073 

91,278 

244,733 

251,090 

367,379 

108,094 

492,609 

363,810 

7.63 

4.87 

9  .15 

6.24 

1935 

1936 

84,069 

196,361 

171,999 

135,061 

256,068 
331 , 422 

6  .28 

6  .01 

i 
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Comparisons  of  cattle  prices  at  'Winnipeg  and  Toronto  with  those  at 
Chicago  for  the  period  November  1934  to  September  1936  indicate  that  changes 
in  prices  at  the  two  Canadian  markets  tended  to  follow  changes  in  prices  at 
Chicago  fairly  closely  but  with  some  lag.  The  spread  between  cattle  prices 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  increased  greatly  from  late  1934  to  early 
1935  and  continued  relatively  wide  in  the  remainder  of  1935.  During  1936, 
the  spread  tended  to  narrow  somewhat,  with  the  decrease  in  spread  between 
Chicago  and  Toronto  larger  than  that  between  Chicago  and  Winnipeg. 

Prices  of  steers  at  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  and  Chicago,  and  spread 
between  prices  at  Chicago  and  Winnipeg,  and  Chicago  and  Toronto, 
by  months,  November  1934  to  September  1936. 


Year 

Toronto 

'Chicago  average 

_  _  Spr_ead_be tween _ 

and 

Winnipeg  : 

'  good  and 

Cm  c ago  and 

Cnicago  and 

Month 

Good  Steers: 

Good  Steers 

'  medium  steers 

Winnipeg 

Toronto 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

prices 

Dollars 

prices 

Dollars 

1934 

Nov. 

3.54 

4.  0 

A  ■A‘ 

2.90 

1.54 

Dec. 

3. 85 

5 , 45 

5.39 

3.04 

1.44 

1955 

Jan. 

4.18 

5 . 55 

8.75 

4.57 

3.20 

Feb . 

5.07 

5.94 

9.98 

4.91 

4.04 

Mar . 

5. 83 

6.74 

10.46 

4.  63 

3.72 

Apr. 

6.25 

7.08 

10.90 

4 . 64 

3.82 

May 

6.81 

7.19 

10.69 

3.88 

3.o0 

June 

6.21 

6.75 

9 . 85 

3.64 

3.10 

July 

5 . 65 

6.39 

9.26 

3.61 

2.87 

5.38 

6.54 

9.58 

4.20 

3.04 

Sept . 

4.72 

6.  75 

9.66 

4.94 

2..  1 

Oct . 

4.38 

o .  92 

5 . 68 

o.3G 

3.75 

Nov. 

4.69 

5.74 

5. 38 

4.69 

3.64 

Dec. 

4.83 

6.29 

9.42 

a.  59 

3.13 

1936 

Jan. 

4.81 

6.29 

9.23 

4.42 

2.54 

Feb . 

4.28 

6. 30 

8.62 

4.34 

2.32 

Mar . 

4.  58 

5.^8 

8.  62 

4.04 

3.14 

Apr . 

4.60 

5 .  *r8 

8.30 

3.70 

2 . 82 

May 

4.41 

5.16 

7.76 

3.35 

2.50 

June 

4.43 

5.  32 

7.53 

3.10  . 

2.21 

July 

4.  54 

o.33 

7.81 

3.27 

2.4-8 

Aug. 

4.94 

5. 34 

7.90 

2.96 

2 , 56 

Sept . 

4.70 

5.57 

p-,36 

2.79 

2.35 

Although  the  reduction  in  the  duty  probably  was  responsible  for  a  part 
of  the  increase  in  cattle  imports  in  1936,  it  is  likely  that  imports  of  cattle 
from  Canada  this  year  would  have  increased  considerably  even  if  there  had  been 
no  change  in  the  duty.  Following  the  favorable  returns  from  feeding  in  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1934-35,  which  resulted  from  the  high  prices  obtainable 
in  the  "united  States  markets,  cattle  feeding  in  Canada  in  1935-36  was  consider¬ 
ably  expanded  -  as  was  also  the  case  in  trie  United  States.  The  large  shipments 
of  cattle  to  the  United  States  during  ttu  first  half  of  1936  over  the  corresToond- 
mg  period  in  1935  were  partly  a  result  of  this  increased  feeding.  The  cattle 
that  came  to  the  United  States  in  the  first  half  of  1935  paid  a  duty  of  $3  ter 
100  pounds,  while  those  in  the  first  hau  of  1936  -under  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  -paid.only  $2.  A  comparison  o  the  spreads  in  prices  of"  cattle  betv/een 
Winnipeg  and  Chicago  during  the  first  n  If  of  1935  and  the  first  naif  of  1936 
irn^ica"es  that  the.  number  of  cattle  impjrted  from,  .Canada  into  this  country  this 
year  was  net  materially  increased  as  a- result  oi  tnis  reduction  m  the  duty. 
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The  number  of  cattle  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1937  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  level  of  domestic  cattle  prices  and  partly  upon  the 
supply  of  Canadian  cattle  available  for  shipment.  Although  cattle  prices  in 
the  United  States  in  1937  are  sxpected  to  be  higher  than  in  1936,  H  seems 
probable  that  the  number  of  cattle  fed  in  Canada  this  fall  and  winter  will 
be  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  in  view  of  the  reduced  Canadian  feed  supplies 
and  the  unfavorable  results  from  cattle  feeding  last  winter.  Consequently, 
total  imports  of  cattle  from  Canada  in  the  first  half  of  1937  probably  will 
bo  no  larger  and  may  be  smaller  than  in  tho  present  year. 

Imports  of  canned  hoof  into  tho  United  States  havo  been  increasing 
for  several  years.  For  tho  fir  st  3  months  of  1936  such  imports,  amounting 
to  b7,000,000  pounds,  were  37  Percent  larger  than  for  the  same  period  of 
1935,  and  were  the  largest  on  record.  This  increase  in  canned-beef  imports 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  relatively  high  level  of  bocf  prices  in  this 
country  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  imports  of  South  American  beef  in 
European  countries.  Imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  beef  thus  far  in  1936  have 
been  .smaller  than  in  1935  j  hut  in  both  years  the  quantity  of  such  beef  im¬ 
ported  was  very  small.  The  United  States  import  duty  on  fresh  chilled, 
frozen,  and  canned  beef  is  6  cents  per  pound. 

Tho  British  Government  has  recently  announced  its  intention  to  levy 
a  duty  upon  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  from  non-European  countries 
and  to  regulate  the  volume  of  such  imports  from  all  sources.  This  program 
may  have  the  effect,  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  canned  beef  from  South 
America,  available  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 


Prices 

Prices  of  the  better  grades  of  slaughter  cattle  experienced  one  of 
the  most  severe  declines  on  record  from  raid- January  to  mid- June  of  this 
year.  The  weekly  average  price  of  Choice  and  Prime  grade  beef  steers  at 
Chicago  dropped  from  7ly*27  to  ^8.24  per  100  pounds  during  this  period. 

Since  mid-June  a  moderate  recovery  has  occurred  but  prices  are  still  much 
below  those  of  a  year  earlier.  The  decline  in  tho  first  half  of  tho  year 
was  much  greater  than  tho  usual  seasonal  decline  for  this  period  and  was 
duo  in  large  measure  to  the  greatly  increased  market  supplies  of  grain-fed 
cattle.  Prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter  steers  and  butcher  cattle 
wore  fairly  steady  from  January  to  Octet),  r  an.  1  prices  of  such  cattle-  in  the 
latter  month  were  only  slightly  lower  than  those  of  both  mid- January  and  a 
year  earlier. 

Notwithstanding  that  prices  of  tho  bettor  grades  of  cattle  declined 
sharply  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the  average  price  of  all  slaughter 
cattlo  was  only  slightly  lower  in  tho  first  9  months  than  a  year  earlier. 

This  was  bocauso  of  the  increased  proportion  of  the  better  grades  in  the  total 
slaughter  supply  and  the  relatively  small  decline  in  tho  prices  of  the  lover 
grades . 

Tie  total  live  weight  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  under  Federal  in¬ 
spection  in  the  first  9  months  of  1936  was  lo  percent  greater  than  that  .of  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier' and  represents  probably  a  record  total  for 
commercial  slaughter.  C-.,ma\rat ive  data  showing  tho  number  end  livo  weight  <>f 
cattlo  and  calves  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection,  average  prices  paid, 
and  total  costs  to  packers  in  the  9~morL‘k*1  Period  arc  presented  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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da-lighter  of  cattle  and  calves  under  Federal  inspection,  January  to  September: 
Humber  of  head,  total  live  weight,  average  price  and  total  amount  paid 
•  by  packers,  5-year  average  1923-32,  and  years  1934-36. 


Nine 

months 

Federally  insnected 
_  slaughter  1/ 

_ Number  live  weight 

Average 
.  per  100 
2/ 

price 

pounds 

Total  cost 
to  packers 

1/ 

Jan. -Copt . 

Cattle 

Calves 

Cattle 

Cal ve  s 

Cattle 

Calves 

Cat t le  Calves 

Mill ion 

Million 

Million 

Mill  ion 

Dol- 

Dol- 

Million  Million 

head 

head 

mounds 

pounds 

lar  s 

lars 

dollars  dollars 

Average 

1928-1932 

6.Q 

3.5 

5  f  736 

601 

8.56 

9  .64- 

491  58 

1934 

7.3 

4.6 

6, 776 

831 

4  .86 

4.72 

316  39 

1935 

•  6  .7 

4.2 

6,116 

768 

6.80 

6.97 

416  54 

1936 

7.9 

4.5 

7,281 

843 

6 . 36 

7  .14 

463  60 

1/  Excludes  cattle  and  calves  purchased  by  Federal  Government  for  drought 
relief,  1934-1936. 

2]  Computed  from  unrounded  figures. 


The  expected  decrease  in  market  supplies  of  well-finished  cattle  in  late 
1936  and  early  1937  probably  will  be  accompanied  by  further  advances  in  the  prices 
of  such  cattle.  The  rise,  however,  probably  will  not  be  so  great  as  that  which 
occurred  in  late  1934  and  early  1935.  Prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  slaughter 
cattle  are  not  likely  to  change  greatly  durirg  the  remainder  of  this  year,  but  in 
the  first  half  of  1937  they  probably  will  advance  at  least  as  much  as  usual  for 
that  period  of  the  year,  since  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  will  be  much  smaller  than 
average . 

If  crop  production  and  pasture  conditions  in  1937  are  fairly  normal,  it  is 
probable  that  a  rather  bread  demand  for  replacement  stock  of  all  kinds  will  develop 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1937.  This  demand  will  be  most  pronounced  in  areas 
where  cattle  numbers  were  sharply  reduced  by  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936, 
particularly  in  the  West  llorth  Central  and  West  Couth  Central  States  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  Great  plains.  Such  a  development  may  result  in  relatively  high 
locai  prices  for  cows  and  heifers  in  1937.  In  general,  it  appears  that  the  reduced 
supplies  of  cattle  and  hogs  for  slaughter,  the  probable  improvement  in  consumer 
demand  for  meats,  and  the  stronger  demand  for  breeding  stock. will  result  in 
average  prices  for  cattle  of  all  kinds  in  1937  higher  than  those  which  prevailed 
in  ij.j’  .  The  advance  over  the  1936;  level  probably  will  be  greater  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  than  in  the  first  half. 


Cattle  Production  Outlook 

Cattle  numbers  on  January  1,  1936  were  materially  smaller  than  the  peak 
numbers  estimated  as  of  January  1,  1934  but  were  much  larger  than  those  of  January 
T,  -l928,  the  low  point  in  mere  than  20  years,  and  were  larger  than  the  15-year 
10&C-1934)  average.  All  cf  the  reduction  from  the  peak  of  1934  was  in  the  area 
w/est  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  was  mostl  r  ir  cattle  other  than  milk  stock.  The 
following  table  shows  by  geographical  regions  the  estimated  number  of  cattle  on 
farms  January  1  for  selected  years  from  1920  to  1936  and  the  percentage  of  the 
Jr.it ed  States  totals  in  the  areas  east  and  west  f  the  Mississippi  River. 
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Cattle  numbers  by 

regions 

Tear  Jorth 
.  Atl . 

E.N. 

Cent . 

South 

Atl. 

E .  S . 

Cent. 

W.N. 

Cent . 

West- 

East 

VV  6  S  t 

Percentage 

W .  S 
Cent . 

ern 

States 

'  of 

Miss.R 

of 

Miss.R 

East 
o  f 

Miss.R 

•  \'i  e  s  t 
of 

:  M  i  s  s .  R 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1920  5,190 

10,  898 

4,978 

4,549 

20,213 

11, 897 

12,710 

25, 615 

44,820 

36.3 

63.7 

1925  4,472 

9,  721 

4,241 

3,  777 

19,464 

10,503 

11,195 

22,211 

41,162 

35.1 

64.9 

1928  4,383 

9,161 

3,  772 

3,  649 

17,055 

9,249 

10,053 

20,  965 

36, 357 

36.5 

63.5 

1930  4, 647 

9,  659 

3,  855 

3,  782 

18,784 

10,091 

10,185 

21 , 943 

39,060 

35.9 

64.1 

1932  4,759 

10,393 

4,207 

4,275 

20,372 

11,025 

10, 739 

23,  634 

42,136 

35.9 

64.1 

1934  4,879 

11, 101 

4,  732 

4,  831 

22,938 

13,  510 

12,271 

25 , 543 

48, 719 

34.4 

65.6 

1935  4,750 

10,819 

4,  799 

4,971 

19, 749 

12,167 

11,274 

25, 339 

43,190 

37.0 

33.0 

1936  4,795 

11,208 

4,  682 

4,  729 

20,412 

11,404 

10,983 

25,414 

42,799 

37.3 

62.7 

Two  of  the  four  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  more  cattle 
on  January  1,  1936  than  on  January  1,  1920.  The  area  east  of  the  r.iver  as  a 
whole  had  about  0.7  percent  fewer  cattle  in  1936  than  in  1920.  0  il  ly  one  of 

the  regions  west  of  the  river  had  more  cattle  in  1936  than  in  1920.  The 

total  number  west  of  the  river  in  1936  was  4.5  percent  less  than  that  in  1920. 
Much  of  the  largest  decrease  between  1920  and  1936  took  place  in  the  Western 
States  and  amounted  to  nearly  2,000,000  head,  or  about  14  percent. 

The  region  most  seriously  affected  by  the  drought  this  year  is  the 
West  North  Central  States  and  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  reduction  in  cattle 
numbers  in  1936  has  taken  place.  The  only  other  States  outside  the  West  North 
Central  group  where  the  effects  of  the  drought  this  year  may  have  caused 
sharp  reductions  are  also  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Although  numbers 
east  of  the  river  may  be  somewhat  reduced  this  year,  as  a  result  of  a  close 
culling  of  dairy  herds  and  rather  heavy  marketings  of  cattle  and  calves  of  all 
kinds,  the  reduction  'will  be  much  less  than  that  west  of  the  river.  This  will 

increase  further  the  already  above-average  propart  ion  in  the  Eastern  area  of 

the  total  cattle  in  the  country  and  decrease  the  proportion  in  the  Western 
area. 

Hence  the  rather  favorable  outlook  for  cattle  producers  during  the  next 
2  years  is  especially  favorable  for  those  in  the  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  particularly  those  in  the  Southern  States.  The  latter  have  not  had 
to  make  the  large  expenditures  for  feed  that  were  or  will  be  a  heavy  burden  on 
producers  in  other  areas  and  especially  those  in  the  areas  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  as  a  result  of  the  1934  and  1936  droughts.  The  large  increases 
in  numbers  in  the  South  were  chiefly  accumulations  in  the  years  of  low  feed 
costs.  They  represent  little  actual  outlay  of  money.  At  prices  prevailing  in 
1935  and  1936,  the  money  received  for  the  relatively  large  marketings  of  cattle 
and  calves  irom  these  Southern  States  have  represented  a  substantial  addition 
to  cash  income.  In  the  more  intensive  cattle  areas  of  the  Cotton  Belt  the 
present  tendency  in  production  metnods  seems  likely  to  increase  the  supply 
of  veal  and  heavy  slaughter  calves  more  than  that  of  other  slaughter  cattle. 

The  trend  of  cattle  numbers  in  the  Southern  States  for  the  next  few  years  will 
be  influenced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  adjustment  in  crop  acreages  of 
cotton  and  other  cash  crops.  If  these  acreages  continue  small  the  number  of 
cattle  may  be  further  increased. 
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If  cattle  numbers  are  reduced  by  3  or  4  percent  during  133^ >  as  now 
seems  probable,  the  number  on  January  1,  1*337  maJ  te  the  low  point  in  the 
decline  in  numbers  which  started  in  1334*  Should  feed  production  and  range 
and  pasture  conditions  in  1337  be  fairly  normal  there  will  be  a  strong 
tendency  to  increase  numbers  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Northern  Rocky 
Mountain  States,  where  the  decrease  in  the  last  2  years  has  been  the  great¬ 
est.  With  prospects  good  for  fairly  high  cattle  prices  in  1337  aab  f°r 
several  following  years  numbers  will  tend  to  increase  for  several  years. 

Cattle  numbers  for  the  whole  country  can  increase  only  when  the 
number  of  calves  born  plus  imports  of  cattle  and  calves,  exceeds  the  total 
of  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  and  death  losses.  Slaughter  is  usually  the 
most  important  of  these  items  in  determining  the  trend  in  numbers. 

The  number  and  classification  of  cattle  on  farms  at  the  end  of  153k 
will  still  be  such  as  to  permit  a  slaughter  under  Federal  inspection  of 
about  13,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  calves  and  a  total  slaughter  of  about 
24,000,000  head  without  causing  a  reduction  in  numbers.  Such  a  slaughter 
would  be  much  smaller  than  the  estimated  slaughter  of  1336  but  it  would  be 
large  compared  with  the  average  of  the  preceding  10  years.  It  would  not 
be  too  large  to  prevent  fairly  good  returns  to  cattle  producers  during  the 
next  few  years  when  supplies  of  hogs  vail  be  short.  But  if  cattle  numbers 
increase  during  the  next  few  years,  inspected  slaughter  will  be  less  than 
15,000,000  head,  and  prices  during  these  years  would  be  even  more  favorable. 
At  the  end  of  3  years,  however,  when  hog  slaughter  may  again  roach  a  volume 
equal  to  the  1323 -33  average,  the  increased  number  of  cattle  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  potential  increased  slaughter  supply  may  make  the  situation  of 
cattle  producers,  and  of  all  livestock  producers,  less  favorable  than  it 
will  bo  for  the  next  2  years. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP,  LAMBS,  AND  WOOL  FOR  1937 
Summary 

The  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed  for  market  this  winter  is  very  un¬ 
certain,  but  prospects  now  are  that  it  will  be  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
However,  the  effect  of  increased  slaughter  supplies  of  lambs  upon  lambs 
prices  next  winter  and  spring  will  be  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  the 
prospective  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  meats.  Hence,  the  average 
price  of  fed  lambs  in  the  1936-37  fed-lamb  marketing  season  may  not  be 
greatly  different  from  that  of  1935-36,  when  it  was  higher  than  for 
several  years. 

The  lamb  crop  was  9  percent  larger  in  1936  than  a  year  earlier. 

All  of  the  increase  occurred  in  the  Western  sheep  States.  Slaughter 
supplies  of  lambs  in  the  new-crop  marketing  year  did  not  begin  to  in¬ 
crease  over  a  year  earlier  until  September.  Unfavorable  weather  and  poor 
crop  and  pasture  conditions  delayed  marketings  somewha.t.  Lambs  generally 
this  yea.r  have  not  been  in  as  good  condition  as  a  year  ee.rlier  and  the 
proportion  of  lambs  in  only  "feeder  flesh"  in  the  market  supplies  has 
been  above  average. 

Although  the  effects  of  the  1936  drought  on  total  supply  of  feed 
grains  in  the  country  as  a  whole  was  almost  as  serious  as  those  caused 
by  the  1934  drought,  the  sheep  industry  will  be  much  less  affected  this 
year  than  in  1934.  This  year,  only  a  small  part  of  the  Western  sheep 
region  was  included  in  the  drought  area,  whereas  nearly  all  of  it  was 
in  the  severe  drought  area  in  1934.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
further  expansion  in  the  western  sheep  industry  will  be  prevented,  and 
perhaps  some  decrease  will  occur  as  a  result  of  the  grazing-control 
measures  for  the  public  domain  which  are  being  put  in  effect  under  the 
Taylor  Act.  The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Native  sheep  Stakes  ha,s  increased 
moderately  in  recent  years,  and  further  increases  may  occur  in  the  next 
few  years  if  the  Soil  Conservation  Program  causes  a.  substantial  and 
permanent  shift  of  acreage  from  grain  to  pasture  and  hay.  But  any  probable 
increases  in  sheep  numbers  occurring  in  the  Native  sheep  States  will  hardly 
be  large  enough  to  offset  the  probable  decreases  in  the  Western  sheep 
States. 


Although  lamb  prices  will  be  strengthened  somewhat  in  the  next 
few  years  by  the  small  total  supplies  of  livestock  for  slaughter,  they 
will  probably  be  affected  much  less  than  prices  of  hogs  end  cattle.  But 
as  cattle  and  hog  slaughter  increases  at  the  end  of  several  years,  the 
effect  of  this  increase  in  supplies  upon  cattle  ana  hog  prices  also  will 
be  much  greater  than  the  effect  on  lamb  prices.  On  the  whole,  from  the 
standpoint  of  lamb  prices  it  appears  that  the  situation  of  the  sheep 
industry  in  the  next  5  or  6  years  will  compare  favorably  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  other  species  of  meat  animals. 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  1936  was  slightly  smaller  than  in  1935, 
and  total  supplies  of  wool  on  hand  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  September 
were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  when  they  were  the  smallest  for 
several  years.  Supplies  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  also  are  belcw  average. 
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Domestic  mill  consumption  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  was  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier,  but/ was  larger  than  for  other  recent  years.  Mill  con¬ 
sumption  in  most  other  important  wool  consuming  countries  has  been  ^ 

relatively  large  in  1936. 

The  probable  level  of  wool  prices  in  the  spring  of  1937  when  the 
new  domestic  clip  will  become  available  cannot  now  be  determined.  It 
seems  probable,  however,  that  stocks  of  wool  in  this  country  and  in  foreign 
countries  will  be  much  below  average  at  the  beginning  of  the  domestic 
wool-marketing  year  April  1,  1937.  On  the  other  hand,  consumption  of 
wool  by  domestic  mills  in  1937  may  not  be  so  large  as  in  1936,  although 
only  a  moderate  decline  is  probable  in  view  of  the  prospective  further 
increase  in  incomes  of  consumers. 

Sheen  and  Lambs 
Supplies  maintained 

The  1936  lamb  crop  totaled  31,413,000  head  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  number  was  about 
2,500,000  head,  or  9  percent  more  than  the  1935  crop,  800,000  head,  or  2^ 
percent  larger  than  the  1934  crop,  and  only  200,000  head,  or  less  than  1 
percent  smaller  than  the  record  crop  of  1931. 

The  increase  over  last  year* s  crop  was  ell  in  the  Western  sheep  States, 
since  the  native  lamb  crop  was  a  little  smaller  this  year  than  last.  The 
increased  lamb  crop  this  year,  compared  with  last,  resulted  largely  from  an 
increase  in  the  percentage  lamb  crop  (number  of  lambs  saved  per  100  ewes  on 
January  l)  from  81.0  to  86.5,  there  being  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
breeding  ewes  of  less  than  2  percent. 

More  than  one-half  the  increase  in  the  western  lamb  crop  was  in  Texas, 
the  1936  crop  in  this  State  of  3,726,000  head  being  1,521,000  head,  or  69 
percent  larger  than  that  of  1935.  The  increase  in  this  Stale  resulted  mostly 
from  the  very  large  increase  in  the  percentage  lamb  crop  -  from  46.0  in  1935 
to  76.0  in  1936,  although  there  was  an  increase  of  about  2  percent  In  the 
number  of  breeding  ewes.  The  percentage  lamb  crop  in  Texas  this  year  has 
been  equaled  only  in  one  previous  year  and  the  total  lamb  crop  was  the  largest 
on  record. 


Although  the  lamb  crop  of  1936  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
1935,  the  slaughter  of  new-crop  lambs  to  the  end  of  September  was  smaller 
tnan  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1935.  Total  inspected  slaughter  of 
sheep  and  lambs  from  May  1  to  October  1  this  year  was  6,863,000  head,  compared 
with  7,765,000  in  1935,  The  slaughter  last  year,  however,  included  a  larger 
proportion  of  sheep  and  yearlings  so  that  the  decrecO.se  in  slaughter  of  lambs 
was  less  than  the  decrease  in  the  total.  Although  slaughter  in  each  of  the 
4  months,  May  to  August,  was  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  the  supply  in¬ 
creased  in  September  and  slaughter  this  year  in  that  month  was  50,000  head 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Market  receipts  and  slaughter  in  October  and 
November  also  are  expected  to  be  heavier  than  a  year  earlier. 
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Lamb  Feeding  Situation  Uncertain 

Supplies  of  slaughter  lambs  from  December  to  April  depend  largely 
upon  the  number  of  lambs  moving  into  farm  and  commercial  feed  lots  up  zo 
December  1.  The  supply  of  feeder  lambs  was  larger  this  year  than  last. 
Likewise  the  proportion  of  lambs  in  feeder  flesh  was  larger  this  year  than 
last.  A  large  part  of  the  increase  in  feeder  lambs  was  in  Texas  and  a 
large  lamb  crop  in  Texas  does  not  always  result  in  a  heavy  movement  of 
feeder  lambs  from  that  State.  With  feed  conditions  and  winter  feed 
prospects  in  Texas  unusually  good,  and  with  the  present  relatively  high 
prices  for  wool,  many  of  these  lambs  may  be  kept  over  and  shorn  next  spring 
and  sold  as  grass  fat  yearlings.  The  final  disposition  of  the  Texas  lambs 
this  fall  will  depend  upon  whether  producers  think  that  prospective  prices 
of  wool  and  yearlings  next  spring  make  prices  offered  for  feeder  lambs 
this  fall  seem  too  low. 

The  lamb  feeding  situation  remains  rather  uncertain.  Shipments  of 
feeder  lambs,  inspected  through  markets,  for  the  3  months  July  to  September 
were  10  percent  smaller  than  for  the  corresponding  months  last  year  and  17 
percent  less  than  the  5-year  average.  But  the  movement  through  markets 
will  probably  not  be  a  dependable  index  of  lamb  feeding  operations  this 
year.  The  movement  of  ewes  and  lambs  out  of  the  bad  drought  area  in  the 
Northern  Plains  States  has  been  heavy  and  only  a  relatively  small  part 
went  to  markets.  Most  of  them  went  direct  to  pastures  and  ranges,  to  the 
east  and  the  west,  and  many  of  the  lambs  will  probably  be  grain  finished 
before  going  to  market  or  direct  to  packers. 

Feeder-lamb  contracting  was  active  in  May  and  early  June  over  many 
western  areas,  but  very  little  was  done  during  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  early  prices  were  relatively  high  and  producers  were  not  inclined  to 
sell  at  the  prices  offered  later.  During  early  October  contracting  again 
became  fairly  active  with  prices  about  $1  lower  than  those  paid  early. 

Most  of  these  lambs  were  reported  as  bought  to  go  to  Corn  Belt  feed  lots. 
The  number  of  lambs  contracted  by  feeders  of  northern  Colorado  and  Scott s- 
bluff,  Nebraska  until  the  middle  of  October  was  relatively  small  and  there 
was  much  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  volume  of  feeding  in  those  areas  would 
be.  Reports  from  most  of  the  States  west  of  the  Continental  Divide,  and 
irom  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  indicated  a  relatively  large  increase  in  feeding 
over  last  year. 

The  rainfall  and  temperature  in  late  September  and  early  October 
were  favorable  for  the  growth  of  winter  wheat  pastures  in  much  of  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  northwestern  Texas  and  prospects  for  good  wheat  pastures 
were  promising.  It  is  probable  that  by  the  middle  of  November  there  will 
be  a  heavy  movement  of  lambs  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  other  southwestern 
areas  to  these  pastures  if  they  develop  as  in  the  fall  of  1934.  Lambs 
grazed  on  good  wheat  pastures  with  a  little  grain  make  slaughter  animals 
that  are  fairly  comparable  to  those  finished  in  feed  lots. 

Despite  the  small  production  and  high  prices  of  corn  over  much  of 
the  Corn  Belt,  lamb  feeding  may  not  be  much,  if  any,  reduced  from  a  year 
©-go  in  that  area.  On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  number  of  lambs 
fed  in  feed  lots  and  on  wheat  pastures  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
number  fed  last  year  and  not  much  different  from  2  years  ago. 
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Prices  Hear  Normal 

Prices  of  spring  lambs  at  the  beginning  of  the  new-crop  marketing 
season  in  May  this  year  were  about  $3  per  ICO  pounds  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  In  late  May  the  top  price  of  spring  lambs  at  Chicago  reach  $13, 
the  highest  price  paid  at  that  market  for  such  lambs  in  the  month  of  May 
since  1930.  Because  of  the  delayed  marketings,  prices  for  spring  lambs 
held  fairly  steady  during  most  of  June,  whereas  they  usually  decline  during 
that  month.  In  late  June  and  early  July  prices  declined  sharply  and  during 
August  and  September  the  trend  was  gradually  downward,  with  September  and 
October  prices  fluctuating  around  the  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 

Prices  of  slaughter  ewes  advanced  steadily  in  the  last  half  of  1935 
and  continued  upward  until  April  1936  when  they  reached  the  highest  levels 
in  several  years,  A  sharp  decline  in  May  and  June  was  followed  by  slight 
recovery  in  early  July,  but  prices  have  since  receded  to  the  lowest  levels 
of  the  year.  In  early  October  they  were  slightly  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Tne  general  movement  of  lamb  prices  throughout  1936  has  been  more 
nearly  normal  than  in  1935,  when  it  was  very  abnormal.  The  higher  level  of 
prices  in  late  1935  and  in  the  first  half  of  1936,  compared  with  a  year 
earlier,  resulted  largely  from  the  improvement  in  consumer  demand  for  meats 
and  the  higher  level  of  wool  prices  in  this  period.  In  April,  May,  and 
June  of  this  year  the  higher  prices  were  due  in  part  to  decreased  slaughter 
supplies  in  those  months.  Supplies  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  fall  and 
winter  months  of  1935-36,  however,  were  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  live  weight,  average  price, 
and  total  cost  to  packers,  for  sheep  and  lambs' slaughtered  under  Federal 
inspection  for  the  first  4  months  of  the  present  lamb-marketing  year,  be¬ 
ginning  May  1,  1936. 

Sheep  and  lambs:  Total  live  weight,  average  price,  and  total 
cost  of  inspected  slaughter,  May-August,  5-year  average 

and  1934-36 


:  Total  live  :  Average  cost  per  : 

_ Season _ :  weight _ ;  100  pounds _ ;  Total  cost 

May  to  Aug.  ;  Mil,  lbs.  hollars  Mil.  lbs." 

Average,  1930-34  444  7.18  32 

1934  . 414  7.37  31  . 

1935  . 507  7.55  38 

1936  . ;  417  9.07  38 


Prices  of  lambs  in  the  fed-lamb  marketing  season,  December  1936  to 
April  1937,  probably  will  average  no  higher  than  in  the  corresponding 
season  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  lambs  to  be  fed  this  fall  and  winter 
is  now  very  uncertain  but  some  increase  over  last  year  seems  probable. 

The  effect  of  these  increased  supplies  of  lambs  on  lamb  prices  will  be 
offset,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  prospective  improvement  in  consumer  demand 
for  meads* 
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Production  Outlook 

The  number  of  ewes  in  the  Western  sheep  States  was  fairly  stable 
from  1931-34  but  a  rather  marked  decrease  occurred  in  1934  as  a  result 
of  the  drought  in  that  year.  However,  the  number  of  lambs  saved  per  100 
ewes  declined  considerably  from  1931  to  1935,  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
financial  situation  in  the  industry,  but  the  more  important  factor  was 
the  succession  of  years  of  deficient  rainfall  in  the  Western  sheep  States 
which  culminated  in  the  disastrous  drought  of  1934. 

Number  of  breeding  ewes  on  farms  January  1  and  lamb  crop  in  the 

United  States,  1930-36 


:  Breeding  ewes  1  year 
Year:  old  and  over  Jan.  1 

Lambs  saved 
100  ewes 

per 

:  Indicated  lamb 

crop 

rNative:  West  ern: 

Total 

Native 

: Western 

:  Total 

: Native 

Western 

:  Total 

:  Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

Thou- 

:  sands 

sands 

sands 

Number 

Number 

Number 

sands 

sands 

sands 

1930:10,081 

24,533 

35,614 

99.2 

79.4 

85.1 

9,997 

19,470 

29,467 

1931:10,509 

26 , 005 

36,514 

IOC. 3 

81.1 

86.6 

10,537 

21,078 

31,615 

1932:10,803 

26,352 

37,155 

104.3 

71.2 

80.8 

11,264 

18,771 

30,035 

1933:10,837 

26,195 

37,032 

104.1 

70.6 

80.4 

11,286 

18,497 

29,783 

1934:10,976 

26,251 

37,227 

102.4 

73.7 

82.2 

11,243 

19,355 

30, 598 

1935:11,019 

24,550 

35 , 669 

104.9 

70.4 

81.0 

11,559 

17 , 348 

28,907 

1936: 11,216 

25,081 

36,297 

101.4 

79.9 

86.5 

11,376 

20,037 

31,413 

Although  the  effects  of  the  1936  drought  for  the  country  as  a  7/hole 
may  be  almost  as  serious  as  those  of  the  1934  drought,  the  sheep  industry 
will  be  much  less  affected  this  year  than  in  1934.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  western  sheep  region  is  included  in  the  drought  area  this  year(the  plains 
section  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  South  Dakota)  whereas  conditions  over  the 
rest  of  the  region  are  average  or  better.  In  1934  nearly  all  of  the  region 
was  in  the  severe  drought  area. 

The  trend  of  sheep  numbers  in  the  Western  States  over  the  next  few 
years  will  be  determined  to  a.  considerable  extent  by  the  grazing  policies 
to  be  followed  on  the  public  domain  by  the  Grazing  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  As  a  result  cf  the  Amendment  to  the  Taylor 
Act  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  some  62,000,000  acres  of  addi- 
tional  public  domain  were  added  to  the  area  to  be  established  in  grazing 
districts,  thereby  bringing  the  total  to  142,000,000  acres.  The  number 
of  livestock  to  be  grazed  in  these  districts  will  be  controlled  in  the 
interest  of  preventing  range  deterioration  and  encouraging  range  improvement. 
More  than  any  other  species  of  livestock,  sheep  in  a  number  of  Western  States 
are  dependent  upon  the  use  of  the  public  domain.  Decreases  in  the  number  of 
animals  permitted  to  graze  there  probably  will  be  relatively  greater  with 
sheep  than  with  other  species.  Permits  for  grazing  on  the  National  forests 
probably  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  they  r/ere  in  1936.  Some  of  the  sheep 
that  may  be  excluded  from  the  domain  through  these  reductions  may  be  relocated 
elsewnere  in  the  western  area  but  these  reductions v/ill  probably  prevent 
expansion  in  numbers  of  western  sheep  and  may  cause  some  decrease  during 
the  next  few  years. 
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The  number  of  breeding  ewes  in  the  Native  sheep  States  increased 
moderately  from  1930  to  1935  ahd  the  native  lamb  crop  has  reflected  this 
increase.  Although  the  shortage  and  high  prices  of  feed  may  prevent  any 
further  increases  in  numbers  in  the  Native  States  in  1936,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  numbers  in  farm  flocks  will  be  reduced,  but  such  conditions 
may  reduce  the  number  fed  for  market  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  If  the  * 
Soil  Conservation  Programs  cause  a  considerable  shift  in  acreage  from  feed 
and  food  crops  to  hay  and  pastures  in  the  Corn  Belt  States  over  the  next 
few  years,  a  continuing  increase  in  sheep  numbers  and  in  lamb  and  wool 
production  in  the  Native  sheep  States  seem  probable. 

In  view  of  the  probable  changes  in  sheep  numbers  in  the  Western  and 
Native  sheep  States  and  the  proportions  of  the  total  sheep  population  in  the 
two  areas,  it  is  expected  that  sheep  numbers  in  the  entire  country  will 
decline  somewhat  in  the  next  few  years. 

Prom  1923  to  1932  sheep  numbers  in  the  United  States  increased  more 
than  45  percent.  Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs  increased  about  63  percent 
in  this  period,  with  the  proportion  of  lambs  included  in  the  slaughter 
increasing  steadily.  The  per  capita  consumption  of  lamb  and  mutton  in¬ 
creased  about  35  percent  from  1921  to  1932.  Since  1932  little  change  has 
occurred  in  sheep  numbers  a.lthough  some  decrease  occurred  as  a  result  of 
the  19o4  drought.  Lomestic  wool  production  increased  at  about  the  same  rate 
as  sheep  numbers.  There  was,  however,  no  increase  in  total  wool  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  trend  in  imports  of  wool  was  sharply  downward  from  1923 
to  1932.  On  a  per  capita  basis  the  trend  in  domestic  wool  consumption  has 
been  downward  in  most  of  the  post-war  period. 

Although  lamb  prices  will  be  strengthened  somewhat  in  the  next  few 
years  by  the  small  total  supplies  of  livestock  for  slaughter,  they  will 
probably  be  affected  much  less  than  prices  of  hogs  and  cattle.  But  as 
cattle  and  hog  slaughter  increase  at  the  end  of  several  years,  the  effect 
of  this  increase  in  supplies  upon  cattle  and  hog  prices  also  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  effect  on  lamb  prices.  On  the  whole,  from  the  standpoint 
of  lamb  prices  it  appears  that  the  situation  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
next  5  or  6  years  will  compare  favorably  with  the  situation  for  other  species 
of  meat  animals. 

Wool 

Production  and  Stocks 

World  wool  supplies  in  the  spring  of  1937  when  the  United  States  clip 
for  193/  comes  on  the  market,  are  not  expected  to  differ  materially  from  those 
of  1936  which  were  much  smaller  than  in  1935.  Apparent  supplies  of  raw  wool 
i0r  disposal  in  four  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  which  furnish  between 
80  and  90  percent  of  the  wool  entering  international  trade  channels  is 
estimated  at  2,011,300,000  pounds  or  about  the  same  as  in  1935-36. 

Preliminary  estimates  of  production  for  the  four  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  indicate  an  increase  of  about  3  percent  compared  with  1935,  but 
this  increase  is  almost  entirely  offset  by  the  reduction  in  stocks  as  of 
July  i,  1936.  The  Australian  wool  clip  of  1936  is  estimated  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  1935,  but  is  about  3  percent  smaller  than  the  1934  clip. 
Increases  in  production  in  1935  over  1935,  however,  were  reported  in 
Argentina,,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

The  quantity  of  wool  shorn  in  the  United  States  in  1936  is  estimated 
at  361,000,000  pounds,  a  decrease  of  1  percent  compared  with  1935.  The 
decrease  was  almost  entirely  due  to  a,  decline  in  the  average  weight  per 

a-g  the. number  of  sheep  shorn  was  very  little  different  from  the 
number  shorn  m  1935. 
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Wool  production  in  1936  in  21  countries  producing  over  75  percent 
of  the  world' s  supply,  exclusive  of  Russia  and  China,  is  now  estimated 
at  2, 687 » 000 , 000  pounds,  an  increase  of  2  percent  above  1935*  Production, 
however,  is  materially  smaller  than  in  the  record  years,  1931  and  1932. 
World  production  in  1935  is  now  estimated  at  3,352,000,000,  exclusive  of 
Russia  and  China.  Upward  revisions  in  several  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  from  the  preshearing  estimates  have  raised  the  total  to  about 
1  percent  above  1934*  Production  in  1935  was  about  3  percent  lower  than 
in  1932,  however.  Wool  production  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  declined 
from  1932  to  1935,  whereas  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  it  has  been 
fairly  stable  since  1931. 

Available  supplies  of  apparel-class  wool  in  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  September  were  much  below  the  average  for  recent  years  but 
were  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  At  the  beginning  of  the  new 
season  on  April  1,  stocks  of  wool  held  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
were  more  than  100,000,000  pounds  (grease  basis)  smaller  than  in  April 
19 35*  From  April  to  September,  however,  imports  of  wool. were  about 
30,000,000  pounds  larger  than  in  those  months  in  1935  while  mill 
consumption  was  about  75 » 000 >000  pounds  smaller  than  in  1935-  Total 
domestic  production  of  shorn  and  pulled  wool  in  1936  is  expected  to 
be  slightly  smaller  than  in  1935- 

In  the  period  from  October  to  March  1935-36,  domestic-mill 
consumption  totaled  about  335>000,000  pounds  grease  basis.  Even  if  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1936-37  is  considerably  below 
that  of  a  year  earlier  a  substantial  volume  of  imports  will  be  needed, 
in  view  of  the  relatively  small  stocks  now  on  .land.  It  appears  probable, 
also,  that  stocks  of  w  ol  in  the  .United.  States  on  April  1,  1937  >  the 
beginning  of  the  new  wool-marketing  year,  will  continue  to  be  much  below 
average  and  may  be  smaller  than. a  year  earlier. 

Stocks  of  raw  wool  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  August  were 
considerably  smaller  than  at  that  date  in  the  3  preceding  years.  Stocks 
of  wool  tops  in  the  principal  commission  combing  establishments  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  at  the  end  of  August,  wore  25  percent 
smaller  than  at  the  end  of  August  1935»  and  .ere  30  percent  smaller  than 
the  average  stocks  on  that  date  in  the  5  years  1930 -34.  Stocks  of  raw 
wool  in  warehouses  in  Japan  at  the  end  of  June  were  estimated  to  be 
72*  percent  larger  than  a  year  e  arlier  and  about  20  percent  larger  than 
in  June  1934*  Since  May,  Japanese  buyers  have  not  operated  in  the 
Australian  market  end  stocks  probably  were  considerably  reduced  during 
the  third  quarter  of  the  year. 

The  carry-over  of  wool  in  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  at  the 
end  of  the  1935-36  season  was  considerably  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
and  was  also  smaller  than  the  average,  1929-30  to  1933"34* 
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Consumption  and  Trade 

Manufacturing  activity  in  the  wool  textile  industry  of  the  United 
States  has  been  maintained  at  a  high  level  for  the  last  20  months.  In 
all  but  2  months  since  January  1935  domestic  mill  consumption  of  wool  has 
exceeded  the  average  consumption  for  the  corresponding  month  in  the 
10  years  1924-33*  Since  March  1936,  however,  mill  consumption  has  been 
below  that  of  the  corresponding  months  in  1935  when  it  was  greater  than 
at  any  time  since  1923* 

From  January  to  August  193&  domestic  mills  used  316,000,000  pounds 
of  shorn  wool,  greasy  shorn  basis  and  52,000,000  pounds  of  pulled  wool, 
greasy  pulled  basis.  Mill  consumption  on  a  scoured  basis,  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1936  was  8.5  percent  smaller  than  in  the  same  months  of  1935 
but  was  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  any  previous  year 
since  1923. 


Consumption  of  apparel  class  wool,  greasy  shorn  basis,  average 
1924-33*  annual  1934  and-  1935'  and  January- August  1935  and  1936 


Period 


Consumption 


Million  pounds 


Average  1924-33  . 519*0 

1934  . 361.4 

1935  . 713.3 

Jan.  -  Aug.  1935  . . 46O.I 

1936  . :  393*9 


Mill  consumption  of  apparel  we cl  for  1935  an  a  grease  basis  was 
the  largest  for  any  year  since  1919*  and.  on  a  scoured  basis  it  was  the 
largest  since  19  23*  There  was  a  record  low  consumption  in  1934*  The 
improved  consumer  demand  for  wool  products,  government  contracts  for 
wocl  goods,  increased  demand  for  wool  from  the  automobile  industry,  and 
the  building  up  of  inventories  of  manufactured  and  semimanufactured 
products  were  largely  responsible  for  the  high  consumption  in  1935* 

The  high  level  of  consumption  thus  far  in  1936  was  brought  about  by  further 
improvement  in  consumer  demand  and  in  demand  from  the  automobile  industry. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  for  the  last  4  months  ~f  1936  is  likely 
to  be  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935*  Stacks  of 
manufactured  goods  in  the  hands  of  distributors  were  reported  to  be  large 
at  the  end  of  August  and  a  period  of  liquidation  was  anticipated  for  the 
fall.  Consumption  for  the  year  1936,  therefore,  is  likely  to  show  a 
substantial  decline  as  compared  with  1935  "but  will  be  well  above  the 
average  of  recent  years. 
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Consumption  in  1937  will  depend  to  some  extent  upon  developments 
in  the  final  quarter  of  1936.  In  view  of  the  probable  further 
improvement  in  consumer  demand,  mill  consumption  may  not  decline  greatly 
in  1937  provided  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  are  reduced  during  the 
remainder  of  1936. 

Because  of  the  record  consumption  of  wool  by  the  domestic  wool 
manufacturing  industry  in  1935  and  the  increase  in  the  margin  between 
prices  of  domestic  and  foreign  wool  in  the  latter  part  of  1935  and 
early  months  of  1936  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  imports  of  apparel 
wool  into  the  United  States.  Imports  for  consumption  of  apparel  wool 
in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  totaled  75.000.000  pounds  compared  with 
14.000,000  pounds  in  the  same  months  of  1935  and  were  the  largest  for 
those  months  since  1929.  With  domestic  mill  consumption  of  wool  likely 
to  be  considerably  smaller  in  1936  than  in  1935  and  with  domestic  wool 
production  only  slightly  smaller  than  in  1935  it  is  not  likely  that 
imports  in  the  early  months  of  1937  will  be  as  large  as  in  1936. 

Conditions  in  the  wool  textile  industries  of  most  foreign 
consuming  countries  except  Germany  and  Italy  showed  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  in  1935  and  in  the  early  months  of  1936.  Unofficial  estimates  of 
wool  consumption  by  mills  in  the  United  Kingdom  indicate  that  consumption 
in  1935  was  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1927  tor  which  statistics  are 
available.  There  has  been  no  check  to  the  upward  trend  in  the  United 
Kingdom  thus  far  in  1936.  Consumption  by  English  mills  in  the  first 
8  months  of  1936  was  estimated  to  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  the 
same  months  of  last  year. 

Since  May,  political  and  economic  uncertainty  in  France  and 
Belgium  have  combined  to  slow  up  business  and  to  bring  -about  restrictions 
in  wool-manufacturing  in  those  countries.  The  extent  of  purchases  by 
Germany  and  Italy  in  the  new  Southern  Hemisphere  selling  season  will 
again  be  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  available  and  the 
possibilities  of  barter  transactions. 


Prices 

Wool  prices  in  the  domestic  market  rose  almost  continuously  from 
May  1935  until  March  1936.  At  the  high  point  in  March,  prices  of  most 
grades  of  domestic  wool  at  Boston  were  higher  than  at  any  time  since  1929* 
In  April  and  early  May  prices  declined  somewhat,  probably  as  a  result  of 
the  limited  demand  from  United  States  mi. Is  and  lower  prices  in  foreign 
markets.  Although  some  increase  in  domestic  prices  has  since  occurred, 
prices  early  in  October  were  lower  than  the  peak  reported  in  March. 

Prices  of  territory  combing  wools  in  early  October,  however,  were  from 
35  to  55  percent  above  prices  in  April  1935  when  the  1935“36  advance 
began  and  prices  of  Ohio  and  similar  combing  wools  wore  35  to  65  percent 
higher.  The  greatest  increases  in  prices  of  both  territory  and  Ohio 
wools  in  the  last  year  were  in  prices  of  the  lower  grades  of  such  wools. 
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Price  movements  in  the  foreign  markets  in  the  last  year  have  been 
somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the  domestic  market.  However,  the  upward 
movement  of  foreign  prices  from  March  1935  to  March  1936  was  n°t  so 
continuous  as  the  rise  in  the  domestic  market.  At  the  high  point  in 
March  1936,  prices  in  foreign  markets  were  still  considerably  below  the 
high  point  of  January  1934*  A  rather  general  recession  in  wool  prices 
occurred  at  London  from  March  to  July  but  the  declines  were  not  large 
and  prices  remained  well  above  those  of  1935*  Since  July,  prices  of 
merino  wools  at  London  have  shown  little  change  but  prices  of  crossbred 
wools  have  advanced  sharply.  At  the  end  of  September,  prices  of 
crossbred  wools  grading  50s  and  below wsre  at  the  highest  levels  since 
the  early  months  of  1934* 

The  small  supplies  of  domestic  wool  available  in  this  country 
probably  will  prevent  any  substantial  decline  in  prices  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  wool  marketing  season  (up  to  April  1,  1937) 
even  with  some  decline  in  domestic  mill  consumption.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spread  between  domestic  and  foreign  prices  at  the  end  of  September 
1936,  was  much  wider  than  a  year  earlier  and,  unless  foreign  wool  prices 
continue  to  advance,  domestic  prices  cannot  advance  much  further  without 
attracting  larger  imports.  No  material  advance  in  foreign  prices 
appears  probable  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  level  of  domestic  wool  prices  in' the  coming  marketing  year, 
beginning  April  1,  1937  will  be  supported  during  the  first  half  of 
the  season  by  the  probable  small  supplies  in  both  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  Consumer  demand  in  this  country  for  wool  products 
is  expected  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  in  1936,  but  domestic  mill 
demand  for  unmanufactured  wool  probably  will  not  be  so  strong  as  in  1935 
and  1936.  In  vi ew  of  the  large  mill  consumption  in  the  United  States 
and  some  other  countries  in  1935  and  1936,  it  seems  probable  that  stocks 
of  finished  and  semifinished  products  are  now  relatively  high.  If  the 
demand  for  v/ool  by  domestic  and  foreign  mills  next  year  is  somewhat 
restricted,  it  is  not  probable  that  prices  in  1937  will  average  higher 
than  in  1936  despite  the  continued  low  level  of  supplies. 
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THE  MOHAIR  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 

The  improvement  in  the  mohair  situation  which  started  in  the  first 
half  of  1935  continued  through  1936.  This  improvement  was  evidenced  by  higher 
prices  for  mohair,  a  high  rate  of  consumption,  reductions  in  surplus  stocks, 
lower  production  costs  resulting  from  favorable  feed  conditions,  and  higher 
values  of  goats.  However,  mohair  prices  are  now  much  higher  relative  to  wool 
prices  than  they  were  in  1935.  This  incentive  for  wool  manufacturers  to  use 
considerable  quantities  of  mohair  in  wool  fabrics,  which  accounted  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  increased  consumption  of  mohair,  no  longer  exists.  For 
the  next  year  or  two  the  consumption  of  mohair  will  probably  be  more  depend¬ 
ent  upon  activity  of  the  regular  mohair  manufacturers  than  in  either  1935  or 
1936.  As  a  result  of  present  high  prices  of  mohair  and  favorable  feed  condi¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  Angora  goats  end  mohair  production  will  probably  tend  to 
increase . 


Supplies  are  Abundant. 

Stocks  of  mohair  in  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  1936  are  expected  to 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  a  year  earlier,  although  production  and  imports  for 
consumption  were  larger  than  in  1935.  Estimates  of  production  have  not  yet 
been  made,  but  reports  from  Texas  or.  changes  in  the  number  of  goats  and  re¬ 
ceipts  of  mohair  point  to  some  increase  in  that  State  this  year.  Conditions 
in  other  leading  mohair-producing  States  have  been  favorable.  Production  this 
year  in  the  6  leading  States  may  reach  16,000,000  pounds,  which  will  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  1,000,000  pounds  over  1935.  Imports  for  consumption  for  the 
first  8  months  of  1936  were  about  1,000,000  pounds  compared  with  about  20,000 
pounds  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1935.  Most  of  the  imports  this  year 
were  from  stocks  held  in  bonded  warehouses  and  such  stocks  are  now  reduced  to 
about  1,057,000  pounds  compared  with  2,500,000  pounds  two  years  ago. 

Consumption  is  Lower. 

Mohair  consumption  in  1936  to  date  has  been  at  a  considerably  lower  rate 
than  during  the  same  period  in  1935  and  the  total  for  the  year  may  be  only 
about  3/4  as  large  as  the  unusually  large  consumption  in  1935,  To  some  extent 
the  reduced  consumption  this  year  was  a  result  of  the  decreased  use  of  mohair 
by  woolen  mills.  Record  quantities  were  used  in  1935  as  a  result  of  the 
relatively  low  price  of  mohair  compared  with  the  prices  of  wool  and  other 
libers.  The  increased  production  of  automobiles  and  furniture  widened  the  out¬ 
let  for  mohair  plush  fabrics  in  1935  and  1936  and  a  further  increase  in  1937 
i anticipated.  A  confusing  factor  in  the  supply  and  consumption  situation  at 
present  is  the  apparent  large  supply  of  mohair  tops  that  were  made  in  1935 
but  are  still  in  the  hands  of  manufacturers  as  such. 

Prices  Continue  to  Advance 

Prices  of  mohair,  after  advancing  sharply  during  1935,  made  a  further 
advance  in  1936.  Boston  prices  of  both  medium,  sorted  mohair,  and  kid  hair 
were  higher  this  year  than  at  any  time  since  1929.  For  the  last  few  months 
medium  mohair  quotations  have  averaged  about  61.5  cents  a  pound  and  first  kid 
hair  87.5  cents.  In  1932  and  1933  the  prices  were  as  low  as  17.5  cents  fer 
mohair  and  37.5  for  the  first  kid. 
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Prices  to  growers  have  advanced  relatively  more  than  market  prices, 
the  advance  from  the  depression  low  being  relatively  the  largest  for  any  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  product.  Texas  growers  were  getting  as  high  as  60  cents 
a  pound  for  fall-shorn  mohair  this  year  which  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
6  to  10  cents,  paid  to  growers  at  the  low  point. 

Foreign  Situation  Varies  as  Between  Countries. 

Production  of  mohair  in  Turkey  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  1936 
is  expected  to  be  about  12  percent  larger  than  in  1935.  Stocks  in  these 
countries  were  sharply  reduced  in  1935,  however.  Thus  total  supplies  for  the 
1936-37  season  (production  plus  carry-over)  will  be  only  about  20,000,000 
pounds  compared  with  a  revised  figure  of  26,000,000  pounds  for  the  1935-36 
season.  The  1935-36  selling  season  saw  fairly  sharp  advances  in  prices  and 
these  prices  brought  out  considerable  accumulated  local  stocks  in  Turkey 
that  had  not  been  included  in  carryover  stocks. 

The  average  export  price  of  South  African  mohair  for  the  1935-36  season 
was  23  cents  a  pound  compared  with  13  cents  in  1934-35  and  6  cents  in  1932-33. 
In  Turkey  the  price  of  fleece  mohair  at  Istanbul  averaged  25  cents  for  the 
1935-36  season  compared  with  20  cents  in  1934r35and  8  cents  in  1932-33.  At 
the  opening  of  the  1936  season  prices  were  considerably  higher  in  each 
country  than  a  year  earlier  and  these  higher  prices  tended  to  slow  up  the 
movement  somewhat.  Nearly  all  of  the  1935-36  mohair  in  Turkey  went  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  Russia,  with  Great  Britain  taking  most  of  the  South  African.  The 
situation  in  the  mohair  manufacturing  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  improved 
materially  in  the  last  2  years  reflecting  an  expanding  demand  for  velvets, 
furnishing  fabrics,  draperies,  and  imitation  furs. 

Outlook  is  for  Increased  Production. 

Feed  conditions  are  favorable  in  most  of  the  important  mohair-produc¬ 
ing  States  and  the  high  price  of  mohair  will  be  an  incentive  to  much  better 
care  of  flocks  than  during  the  years  when  mohair  prices  were  very  low  and 
goats  had  little  value.  Goat  numbers  and  mohair  production  probably  will 
be  increased  in  1937  and  in  1938,  if  present  favorable  conditions  continue. 
Mohair  consumption  in  1935  and  1936  considerably  exceeded  production,  but 
this  was  a  result  of  the  relatively  low  price  of  mohair  in  comparison  with 
other  fibers.  At  prices  as  high  as  those  now  prevailing  it  is  probable 
that  consumption  over  a  period  of  years  would  not  greatly  exceed  present 
production  in  this  country  and  any  considerable  increase  in  production 
would  tend  to  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  the  tariff  protection.  Also 
stocks  of  mohair  and  of  mohair  tops  still  are  large  relative  to  average 
stocks  before  1930. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  HORSES  AND  MULES  1937 
Summary 

The  low  point  in  the  downward  trend  in  the  number  of  all  horses  and 
mules  on  farms  is  expected  to  be  reached  in  4  or  5  years,  and  the  low  point  in 
the  number  of  animals  of  work  age  will  occur  a  few  years  later.  Haring  this 
period  prices  of  horses  and  mules  are  expected  to  increase  somewhat  above 
present  prices. 

Increases  in  colt  production,  which  began  in  1933,  have  continued.  In 
1933  the  increase  amounted  to  17  percent  which  was  about  double  the  percentage 

increase  in  1935.  with  an  average  annual  increase  of  10  percent  of  the  pre¬ 

vious  year's  number  for  the  next  4  years  ,  colts  raised  in  1940  will  number 
about  1,000,000  head.  This  number  will  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  old  animals.  At  that  time  the  number  of  all  horses  and  mules  on 

farms  probably  will  be  between  15,000,000  and  15,500,000  head,  which  is  about 
1,000,000  head  less  than  the  number  now  on  farms. 

Prices  of  both  horses  and  mules  increased  considerably  in  the  spring  of 
1936,  The  usual  seasonal  decline  in  prices  occurred  during  the  summer  ,  and 
perhaps  largely  because  of  marketings  of  low-grade  animals  from  drought  areas 
and  low  purchasing  power  in  such  areas,  average  prices  in  September  were  little 
above  those  of  September  1935.  Demand  has  been  principally  for  young  animals, 
and  especially  for  young  mares  suitable  for  both  work  and  breeding. 

Volume  of  sales  of  tractors  increased  considerably  in  1935  and  in 
1936  ,  indicating  continued  strong  competition  between  the  use  of  animal  power 
and  mechanical  power.  As  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  continues  to  de¬ 
cline,  a  further  switching  from  the  use  of  horses  to  the  use  of  tractors  is 
to  be  expected.  The  extent  to  which  tractors  displace  workstock  in  the  next 
few  years  will  not  only  affect  prices  for  horses  but  will  influence  the 
number  of  animals  needed  for  power  on  farms.  With  the  non-farm  outlet  for 
work  stock  practically  gone,  and  with  large  acreages  of  new  lands  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes  no  longer  available,  the  need  for  workstock  in  the  future 
will  be  much  more  limited  than  was  the  need  for  many  years  prior  to  1918, 
when  horse  and  mule  numbers  were  increasing  rapidly.  Perhaps  the  maximum 
number  needed  for  farm  use  is  little  different  from  the  number  now  on  farms. 
However,  the  need  of  replacing  many  old  horses  with  younger  animals  is  a 
factor  tending  to  increase  colt  production. 

Producers  of  horses  for  sale  will  need  to  follow  closely  during  the 
next  few  years  the  volume  of  colts  produced  and  the  extent  to  which  mechan¬ 
ical  power  displaces  work  stock.  Obviously,  the  long-time  outlook  as  here 
presented  can  be  modified  considerably  by  major  changes  in  the  volume  of 
colt  production  and  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power. 
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Fumbers  Continue  to  Decline 

The  number  of  all  horses  and  mules  on  farms  declined  about  2  percent 
during  1935,  which  was  about  the  same  as  the  rate  of  decline  that  took  place 
in  1933  and  1934.  The  1935  decrease  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  2 
years  old  and  over  was  partially  offset  by  an  increase  of  177,000  head  of 
colts  under  2  years  of  age. 


Estimated  Humber  of  Horses  and  Mules  on  harms  January  1  -  by  Age  Groups 


Year 
Jan.  1 

: Total  horses 
:  and  mules 

:2  years  old  : 

:  and  over  • : 

1  year  to 
years  of 

2  : 

age  : 

Under  one  year 
of  age 

Thousand  head 

1920 

25  ,817 

22,455 

1,753 

1,609 

1925 

22 , 569 

21 , 033 

772 

759 

1930 

19,124 

17,981 

569 

574 

1931 

16,468 

17,375 

571 

522 

1932 

17,312 

16,322 

526 

464 

1933 

17,337 

16,404 

468 

465 

1934 

16,997 

15,934 

467 

546 

1935 

16,683 

15,471 

544 

668 

1936 

16,322 

14,933 

659 

720 

From  January  1,  1930  to  January  1,  1936  the  number  of  mules  of  all  ages 
on  farms  in  the  Forth  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  as  a 
group  decreased  about  10  percent ,  and  the  number  on  farms  in  the  Forth  Central 
and  Western  States  decreased  about  23  percent.  The  first  group  of  States 
normally  depend  upon  the  Forth  Central  and  seme  adjacent  States  for  their 
mule  supply.  The  percentage  decrease  in  the  total  number  of  horses  on 
farms,  during  this  period,  was  about  the  same  in  all  regions. 

The  total  number  of  h-.rse  and  mule  colts  raised  in  1935  which  were  on 
hand  January  1,  1936,  was  8  percent  more  than  the  number  raised  in  1934,  but 
was  55  percent  more  than  the  number  raised  in  either  1931  or  1932.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  1935  was  less  than  that  of  1933  and  1934.  This  decrease  may 
have  been  due  partly  to  the  effects  of  the  1934  drought. 

The  increase  in  the  production  of  mule  colts  has  been  relatively 
smaller  than  the  increase  in  horse  colts.  The  number  of  mule  colts  raised 
in  1935  was  45  percent  more  than  the  number  raised  in  1932  ,  the  low  year  in 
mule  colt  production. 
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Estimated  Humber 

J 

of  Mule 
anuary  1 

Colts  Under  1  Year 
,  by  Divisions 

of  Age  on 

Harms 

:  Horth  : 

South 

:  South 

J  * 

Horth  : 

: 

: 

Year 

:Atlantic  :Atlantic 

: Central 

:  Total  : 

Central  : 

Western: 

Total  :  U 

'.S. 

Thousand  head 

1930 

— 

1 

36 

37 

35 

7 

42 

79 

1931 

— 

1 

33 

34 

29 

6 

35 

69 

1932 

— 

1 

25 

26 

24 

1 

25 

51 

1933 

— 

-- 

26 

26 

22 

1 

23 

49 

1934 

— 

— 

29 

29 

20 

2 

22 

51 

1935 

— 

— 

32 

32 

22 

4 

26 

58 

1936 

— 

2 

40 

42 

25 

4 

29 

71 

The  number 

‘  of  horse  colts 

raised  in 

1935  was 

57  percent 

greater 

than 

the  number  raised 

in  1931, 

the  low 

point  in 

horse  col 

t  production. 

Estimated 

Humb  r  of  Horse 

Colts  Under  1  Year 

of  Age  on 

Farms 

Januar, 

y  1.  by  Divisions. 

:  Horth  : 

South 

:  South 

: 

Horth  : 

: 

: 

Year 

:Atlantic  :Atlantic 

: Central 

:  Total  : 

Central  : 

Western:  T 

otal  :  U. 

s. 

Thousand  head 

1930 

8 

14 

65 

87 

273 

130 

408 

495 

1931 

8 

13 

57 

78 

254 

121 

375 

453 

1932 

8 

12 

51 

71 

231 

111 

342 

413 

1933 

7 

12 

59 

75 

235 

103 

338 

416 

1934 

9 

15 

73 

97 

291 

107 

398 

495 

1935 

12 

17 

91 

120 

374 

116 

490 

610 

1936 

13 

20 

97 

130 

397 

122 

519 

649 

On  January 

1,  1920, 

horse  colts  under 

1  year  of  age  were 

6  percen 

O I 

the  total  number  of  horses 

on  farm 

s.  This  p 

roportion 

decreased 

sharply 

and 

reached  a  low  poin 

t  of  3.2 

percent 

January  1 

,  1932,  but  has  ris 

en  since 

that 

date 

to  5.6  percent.  The  i 

decrease 

in  all  ho 

rses  from 

1920  to  1936  has  been 

42  pe 

rcent.  On  Ja 

nuary  1  , 

1920,  mule  colts 

under  1  year  of  age 

were  6.8 

percent  of  the  total  number  of  mules  on  farms.  This  proportion  dropped  until 
January  1,  1933  when  it  was  .9  of  1  percent.  On  January  1,  1936,  only  1-1/2 
percent  oi  all  mules  on  farms  ’sere  colts  under  1  year  of  age.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  mules  from  1920  t-  1936  has  been  17  percent. 


Since  the  Outlook  report  for  1936  was  prepared  a  year  ago,  figures  from 
the  193c  Census  have  become  available.  They  indicate  th  t  the  original 
estimates  of  the  size  of  the  colt  crops  (particularly  the  mule  colt  crops)  of 
1933  and  1934  were  too  large;  also  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  colt  production 
was  somewhat  smaller  than  previously  estimated.  Consequently  the  long  down¬ 
ward  trend  in  horse  and  mule  numbers  will  not  end  in  1936  as  was  previously 
forecast.  Present  indications  are  that  the  trend  will  continue  downward  for 
4  or  5  years  longer. 
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Demand  and  prices  Stronger 

Average  farm  prices  of  horses  and  mules  in  1936  have  been  somewhat 
above  those  of  1935.  Since  the  decline  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  of 
working  age  will  continue  for  several  years,  prices  are  expected  to  show  some 
upward  trend  during  this  period.  The  extent  of  the  upward  trend  in  prices 
will  depend  largely  upon  future  colt  production  and  the  increase  in  use  of 
mechanical  power,  and  the  general  trend  of  agricultural  production  and  prices. 

Average  Farm  Price  per  Head  . 


Horses  Mules 


Year 

April  15 

Sept_j_  15_ 

Apr  ._15 

Sept^  _15 

1930 

$70.20 

$61.10 

$87.00 

$72.10 

1931 

61.00 

52.00 

72.90 

62.00 

1932 

56.70 

52.60 

64.70 

61.70 

1933 

60.70 

62.20 

68.20 

70.40 

1934 

75.50 

70.90 

88.20 

83.90 

1935 

90.90 

87.70 

105.90 

103.40 

1936 

101.00 

90.30 

115.20 

106.50 

September  prices  of  horses  and  mules  are  higher  in  1936  than  for  any 
year  since  1920  and  represent  an  advance  of  more  than  70  percent  over  prices 
in  the  low  years  1931  and  1932.  The  September  15  average  price  for  horses 
and  mules  this  year  was  about  3  percent  higher  than  that  of  last  year.  The 
seasonal  peak  reached  in  the  spring  of  this  year  was  well  above  that  of  1935. 

The  seasonal  decline  since  April  has  been  somewhat  greater  in  1936,  than  in 
1935,  probably  owing  to  the  marketing  of  horses  in  poor  condition  f rom  the 
drought  areas  and  to  1 ow  purchasing  power  of  farmers  in  those  areas.  Average 
yearly  farm  prices  of  both  horses  and  mules  have  shown  approximately  the  same 
rate  of  increase  since  1932  in  all  regions. 

Because  of  the  large  pro-portion  of  old  horses  and  mules  now  on  farms, 
a  comparison  of  present  farm  prices  with  pre-war  prices  does  not  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  price  relationship.  It  is  certain  that  present  prices  of  good 
young  horses  and  mules  are  much  closer  to  pre-war  average  prices  than  are 
present  average  farm  prices  of  all  horses  and  mules. 

Reports  from  the  leading  horse  and  mule  markets  indicate  a  continued 
strong  demand  for  horses  and  mules,  which  ie  expected  to  be  continued  during 
the  coming  year.  The  demand  for  young  mares  has  been  somewhat  stronger  than 
that  for  heavy  draft  horses  and  medium  to  common  horses. 

4 

The  demand  for  purebred  draft  animals  for  breeding  has  shown  some  im¬ 
provement  during  the  year  and  prices  have  averaged  higher  than  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1935. 
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Production  Outlook 

Production  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  in  the  United  States  increased 
>  from  1850  to  about  1918,  after  which  a  sharp  decline  reduced  the  number  on. 
farms  to  a  rjoint  about  equal  to  that  of  1885,  The  situation  confronting  the 
producers  of  work  animals  at  present,  however,  is  much  different  from  that  con¬ 
fronting  them  during  the  period  1850  to  1918,  when  during  much  of  the  time 
horse  and  mule  prices  were  relatively  good.  Large  areas  of  new  lands  for  farm 
use  in  the  United  States  are  no  long-  r  available,  competition  between  animal 
and  mechanical  power  has  increased,  and  the  non-farm  outlet  for  horses  is  prac¬ 
tically  gone.  It  is  believed  that  any  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  work 
stock  on  farms  can  come  only  from  a  shift  from  mechanical  power  to  animal 
power . 


Since  the  number  of  animals  of  working  age  will  decline  for  the  next 
several  years,  it  is  expected  that  the  use  of  tractor  power  will  continue  to 
expand  during  this  period.  The  rate  and  extent  of  this  expansion  will  depend 
upon  the  cost  of  replacing  horses  and  mules  and  the  cost  of  buying  and 
operating  mechanical  equipment. 

In  1933  the  production  of  all  colts  was  increased  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  The  increase  in  1933  was  17  percent  ever  the  preceding  year.  The 
colt  crop  of  1934  was  22  percent  larger  than  that  of  1933  which  was  the  largest 
percentage  increase  on  record.  The  crop  of  1935  was  8  percent  greater  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  A  continued  increase  in  the  colt  crop  for  the  next 
4  or  5  years  a t  a  rate  of  about  10  percent  over  each  preceding  year  would  be 
sufficient  to  offset  the  decline  in  the  number  of  horses  and  mules  of  2  years 
and  more  of  age,  and  the  low  point  in  the  present  downward  trend  of  all  horses 
and  mules  would  be  reached  about  1940,  with  a  total  of  about  15  million  to 
15-1/2  million  he  .ad  of  all  ages  on  farms .  The  low  point  in  the  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  oi  working  age  would  be  reached  a  few  years  later.  Since  it  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  horses  and  mules  on  farms  will  not  expand  greatly,  the  number 
of  working  age  on  farms  nos:  may  represent  close  to  the  maximum  number  needed. 

Certain  elements  in  the  horse  and  mule  situation  are  difficult  to  ap¬ 
praise  at  this  time.  Although  it  is  known  that  a  relatively  large  percentage 
of  the  horses  and  mules  of  working  age  arc  well  along  in  years,  no  definite 
measure  o :  this  phase  of  the  situation  is  available.  The  competition  between 
animal  power  and  mechanical  power  for  farm  work  is  increasing.  Little  is  known 
Ox  the  probabilities  of  continuing  to  increase  the  annual  rate  of  colt  pro¬ 
duction.  Because  of  these  things  it  i s  evident  that  producers  of  horses  and 
mules  x or  sale  should  observe  closely  the  trend  of  colt  production  and  of  the 
use  oi  mechanical  power  during  the  next  few  years  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  make  adjustments  in  colt  production  from  time  to  time  in  line  with  future 
demand . 
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THE  DAIRY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 
Summary " 

The  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  and  prospects  that  it 
will  continue  through  1937  and  beyond,  is  an  important  factor  in  improving  the 
dairy  outlook.  The  decline  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  and  ice  cream 
which  occurred  during  the  depression  has  been  halted  and  consumption  is  now  in¬ 
creasing.  The  outlook  for  the  next  several' years  is  for  further  increases  in  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  and  ice  cream. 

For  the  coming  winter  dairymen  are  faced  with  the  general  sh.orta.ge  of  feeds 
resulting  from  the  1936  drought,  and  with  the  prospects  that  prices  of  milk  and 
butterfat  will  average  low  in  relation  to  feeds,  and  to  prices  of  other  classes  of 
livestock.  The  longer  time  outlook  is  much  more  favorable.  If  harvests  are 
more  nearly  average  in  1937,  prices  of  feeds  will  probably  decline  in  relation  to 
dairy  products.  Prices  of  hogs  and  beef  co.ttle  will  probably  continue  relatively 
high  in  relation  to  butterfat  for  several  years.  Thus,  the  incentive  to  increase 
dairy  production  in  the  Corn  Belt  will  not  be  as  great  as  in  the  period  1920-34. 

Imports  of  butter  and  cheese  are  already  increasing,  and  it  is  probable 
that  imports  of  these  products  will  continue  to  exceed  those  of  recent  years  until 
the  new  pasture  season  in  1937. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  per  capita  on  January  1,  1937,  will  probably  be 
somewhat  below  average,  and  there  are  prospects  for  some  further  decline  in  1937 
and  1938. 

The  outlook  for  the  next  few  years  is  for  some  rise  in  butter  prices  in  re¬ 
lation  to  prices  of  other  commodities,  including  commodities  which  farmers  buy. 
This  will  strengthen  fluid  milk  prices  in  city  markets.  The  prices  of  milk  cows 
will  probably  increase  materially  during  the  next  two  years,  and  is  likely  to 
average  rather  high  for  four  or  five  years. 


Prices 

Changes  in  butter  prices  are  closely  related  to  the  changes  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  of  basic  commodities,  which  are  primarily  raw  materials.  During 
the  last  55  years  there  has  oeen  no  consistent  tendency  for  butter  prices  to  rise 
or  fall  in  relation  to  the  general  level  of  commodity  prices  in  either  the  United 
States  or  England.  In  the  three  years  1933-35,  however,  the  ratio  of  butter 
prices  to  prices  of  basic  commodities  in  the  United  States  averaged  only  83  per¬ 
cent  of  pre-war  (191C-1914) ,  and  in  England  only  84  percent  of  pre-war.  There 
have  been  no  marked  improvements  in  the  technique  of  butter  production  that  would 
result  in  a  permanent  lowering  of  butter  prices  in  relation  to  other  commodities. 

In  1936,  butter  prices  rose  in  relation  to  other  commodities'  in  both  England  and 
the  United  States,  the  ratio  for  the  first  8  months  of  1936  being  91  percent  of 
pre-war.  The  long  time  outlook  is  for  a  further  rise  in  butter  prices  in  relation 
to  the  general  level  of  prices  of  basic  commodities.  This  rise  will  probably 
occur  with  further  increases  in  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers. 


Table  1  -  Radio  of  butter  prices  to  wholesale  prices  of  basic  commodities, 

United  States  and  England,  specified  periods. 

191C-14  -  100 


Region 

Average 

1880-1914 

Average 

1925-1929 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Jan.  -  Aug. 
inclusive  1936 

United  States 

99 

104 

84 

82 

83 

91 

England 

103 

101 

86 

79 

88 

91 
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Butter  production  during  the  summer  was  unusually  low,  and  prospects  are 
for  low  production  during  the  1936-37  feeding  period.  Butter  prices  during 
the  coining  winter  will  probably  average  the  highest  in  7  or  8  years.  In  the 
spring  of  1937,  with  pastured  more  nearly  normal,  prices  may  show  more  than  the 
usual  seasonal  decline.  But  even  though  the  1937  summer  production  may  be 
back  to  normal,  prices  during  the  summer  of  1937  will  probably  average  higher 
than  in  any  other  summer  since  1930,  with  the  exception  of  1936. 

In  the  last  2  years  butter  prices  have  risen  in  relation  to  prices  of 
fluid  milk.  This  rise  has  greatly  strengthened  prices  in  fluid  milk  markets. 
Since  last  June  prices  in  the  great  majority  of  fluid  milk  markets  (prices  paid 
by  dealers  for  fluid  milk  for  fluid  use)  have  increased.  With  a  prospect  of 
increased  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  in  urban  areas  and  of  a  rise  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  butter,  the  long-time  outlook  is  for  these  higher 
prices  of  fluid  milk  to  be  maintained  and  even  increased.  During  the  summer 
of  1937,  however,  there  may  be  some  tendency  for  fluid  milk  prices  to  weaken 
temporarily  if  dairy  production  recovers  to  a  more  normal  level. 

Since  early  summer  the  farm  price  of  feed  grains  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  farm  price  of  butterfat,  and  in  August  and  September  a  pound 
of  butterfat  would  purchase  only  76  percent  as  many  pounds  of  feed  grains  as 
in  the  15-year  period,  1920-34.  (See  Table  2)  Farm  prices  of  butterfat  will 
probably  continue  relatively  low  in  relation  to  feeds  during  the  coming  winter. 
Many  dairymen  are  also  short  of  feed. 

The  long-time  outlook,  however,  is  much  more  favorable.  If  feed  crops 
are  of  approximately  normal  volume  in  1937  and  in  following  years,  feed  prices 
will  probably  decline  in  relation  to  dairy  products.  Farm  prices  of  dairy 
products  will  probably  average  higher  in  relation  to  taxes,  interest,  and 
prices  of  manufactured  products  which  dairymen  buy,  than  in  other  recent  years. 


Table  2  -  Pounds  of  products  equivalent  in  price  to  1  pound  of  butterfat, 

specified  periods 

(Based  on  U.  S.  average  farm  prices) 


Item 

Average 

1920-34 

1929 

1933 

-  111  tAi 

1934 

1935 

Aug.  and  Sept . 
1936  2/ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Feed  grains  . . . . 

30.0 

30.5 

27.2 

19.5 

21.6 

22.8 

By-product  feeds 

1/  25.7 

26.5 

22.1 

18.3 

22.8 

24.2 

Hay  ...... 

62.9 

78.0 

55.3 

43.1 

53.9 

66.0 

Veal  calves  .  . 

4.38 

3.71 

4.11 

4.77 

4.01 

5.12 

Beef  cattle  .  . 

6.02 

4.92 

5.27 

5.96 

4.57 

6.38 

Hogs . 

4.82 

4.78 

5.34 

5.41 

3.35 

4.05 

Index 

numbers 

1920-34 

=  100 

Feed  grains  .  . 

.  100 

102 

91 

65 

72 

76 

By-product  feeds 

.  100 

103 

86 

71 

89 

94 

Hay . 

.  100 

124 

88 

69 

86 

105 

Veal  calves  .  . 

.  100 

85 

94 

109 

92 

117 

Beef  cattle  .  .' 

.  '  100 

82 

88 

99 

76 

106 

Hoes . 

.  100 

99 

111 

112 

70 

84 

1/  Based  on  wholesale  prices  of  by-product  feeds. 
2j  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 
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Farm  prices-  of  hut t erf at  are  relatively  low  in  relation  to  hogs  and  this 
relationshin  is  likely  to  continue  until  hog  numbers  are  increased  to  more  normal 
levels.  •  -  • 


During  the  late  summer  of  1536,  butterfat  prices  were  somewhat  higher  in 
relation  to  beef  cattle  than  in  the  same  months  of  the  15-year  period  1920-34. 
When  the  relatively  heavy  marketings  of  cattle  resulting  from  the  drought  are 
over  and  farmers  hold  back  cattle  to  build  up  their  herds,  butterfat  prices  will 
probably  average  relatively  low  compared  with  beef  cattle. 

Slight  Decrease  in  Milk  Cow  Numbers 

In  early  June  the  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  in  the  United  States  was 
about  1  percent  lower  than  in  June  1935.  Since  June  the  drought  has  caused  some 
further  reduction,  and  by  the  first  of  the  year  milk  cow  numbers  are  expected  to 
be  down  to  about  25,200,000,  or  lower  than  in  anv  January  since  1932.  Slaughter 
of  cows,  heifers  and  calves  under  Federal  inspection  has  continued  heavy.  Dairy 
herds  will  probably  continue  to  be  rather  closely  culled  until  new  grass  is  avail¬ 
able.  As  milk  cows  are  not  high  in  price  compared  with  other  livestock,  and  as 
feed  costs  are  relatively  high,  farmers  are  not  likely  to  raise  an  unusual  number 
of  heifer  calves  of  dairy  breeding  in  the  spring  of  1937.  The  number  of  heifer 
calves  raised  for  milking  will  probably  not  rise  much  above  the  number  normally 
needed  for  replacement  -of  aged  cows  iintil  reserves  of  hav  and  grain  have  been  re¬ 
plenished  and  -the  price-  of  cattle  encourages  a  general  increase  in  numbers.  Such 
conditions  are  not  expected  before  late  in  1937  or  1938,  and  it  will  probably  be 
a  ?/-ear  or  two  after  that  before  the  number  of  milking  cows  shows  any  material 
increase. 


The  Government  disease  control  programs  will  probably  eliminate  somewhat 


fewer  cattle  during  the  coming  2  years  than 

were  eliminated  du 

ring  the  past  2 

seasons, 

Somewhat  less  than 

600,000  cattle 

are  expected  to  be 

slaughtered  under 

the  disease  control  programs 

in  the  fiscal 

year  1936-37,  compared  with  about 

635,000 

in  1935-36  and  more 

than  750,000  in 

1934-35. 

Table  3, 

.  -  Numbers  of  Milk  Cows. and  Heifers 

,  and  Heifer  Calves 

being 

kept  for  milk  cow 

s,  on  farms  in 

the  United  States, 

January  1. 

Cows  &  Heif.  rs 

2  vears 

Heifers  1  to  2 

Heifer  calves 

old  and  over  kept  for 

years  being  kept 

under  1  year 

milk,  January  1 

for  milk  cows  Jan. 

1  being  kept  for 

milk  cows  Jan.  1 

Thousands  No . 

per  hundred 

Thousands 

Thousands 

people 

1925-29 

Ave.  22,418 

19.1 

4,209 

4,551 

1930-32 

Ave.  23,991 

19.4 

4,943 

5,278 

1933 

26,030 

20.6 

5,249 

5,672 

1934 

27,059 

21.4 

5,381 

5,674 

1935 

26,236 

20.6 

5,002 

5 ,  °'L9 

1936 

25,622 

20.0 

4,834 

5,496 

The  number  of  milk  cows  per  hundred  of  population  is  now  smaller  than  in 
any  year  since  1931  but  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  during  the  period  1900- 
1925.  During  the  next  several  years  the  rate  of  population  growth  seems  likely 
to  exceed  the  rate  at  which  the  number  of  milk  cows  will  increase. 
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With  a  moderate  number  of  milk  cows,  with  an  increasing  demand  for  dairy 
products,  and  with  prospects  for  favorable  beef  prices,  the  price  of  milk  cows 
is  likely  to  increase  for  several  years.  The  price  will  probably  continue  high 
enough  to  provide  a  good  market  for  heifers  raised  during  the  next  year  or  two, 
and  dairymen  who  raise  sufficient  young  stock  for  replacement  purposes  should  be* 
able  to  dispose  of  their  aged  cows  at  rather  good  prices. 

Teed  Supplies  Short 

The  feed  shortage  is  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  outlook  for  the 
winter  (1935-37).  The  total  domestic  supply  of  feed  grains  that  can  be  utilized 
during  the  current  12-raonth  period  will  be  only  about  67,000,000  tons  compared 
with  62,500,000  tons  following  the  drought  of  1934,  and  the  1923-32  average  of 
100,000,000  tons.  Grain  production  is  low  in  nearly  all  States.  Imports  of 
grain  are  tending  to  reduce  feed  prices  in  coastal  States,  but  will  not  go  far 
to  reduce  the  national  shortage  of  grain. 

The  shortage  of  hay  is  not  so  serious  as  the  shortage  of  feed  grains. 
After  allowing  for  a  reduction  in  stocks  during  the  current  12-month  period, 
livestock  will  have  about  8  percent  less  hay  per  head  than  the  1923-32  average, 
but  nearly  30  percent  more  than  in  1934-35.  Allowing  for  the  rather  heavy 
summer  feeding  of  hay  because  of  poor  pastures,  there  must  be  close  utilization 
of  available  supplies,  some  increased  feeding  of  straw  and  stover  and  close 
utilization  of  late  fall  pasture.  Although  some  local  shortages  will  be  acute, 
no  serious  national  shortage  is  in  prospect. 

Table  4  -  Teed  Per  Unit  of  Livestock 


Feeding 

year 

Pounds  per 
animals  on 

Grain 

unit  of  grain- consuming 
farms  Januarv  1 

Hay 

Pounds  per  unit 
ing  animals  on 

of  hay-consum- 
farms  January  1 

Production  l/ 

Supply  2] 

Disappear¬ 
ance  3/ 

Production 

Supply  4 /  Disappear¬ 
ance  3/ 

1928-33  Av. 

1,446 

1,690 

1,472 

2,042 

2,288 

2,060 

1934-35 

890 

1,190 

1,075 

1,443 

1,628 

1,516 

1935-36 

1,496 

1,653 

1,412 

2,185 

2,298 

1,964 

1936-37  5/ 

966 

1,247 

1,135 

1,806 

2,150 

1,944 

_l/  Corn,  oats,  barley  and  grain  sorghum. 

2[  Production  plus  carryover  on  farms  July  1  and  estimate  of  wheat  fed. 

3 /  Supply  minus  quantity  remaining  on  farm  at  end  of  period. 

4 /  Production  plus  May  1  carryover  on  farms. 

5/  October  indication,  allowing  for  some  liquidation  of  livestock. 

With  average  weather  conditions  the  depleted  stocks  of  grain  and  hay  can 
be  built  up  materially  during  1937.  The  drought,  causing  some  liquidation  of 
cattle,  will  delay  for  a  year  or  two  the  anticipated  increase  in  hog  numbers,  so 
the  number  of  consuming  animals  will  be  low  for  another  year  or  two.  The  supply  f 
of  grain  per  head  of  livestock,  therefore,  seems  likely  to  be  ample  and  milk  cows 
will  probably  be  liberally  fed  as  long  as  prices  of  dairy  products  are  f^orable. 

Milk  Prpduction 

The  extent  to  which  milk  production  during  the  winter  of  1936-37  will  be 
reduced  by  reduction  in  the  rations  of  the  cows  will  depend  largely  on  how  the 
prices  of  dairy  products  compare  with  feed  costs  and  also  on  how  returns  from 
milk  cows  compare  with  current  or  prospective  returns  from  other  classes  of 
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livestock.  There  will  be  close  competition  for  the  available  feed  supplies,  and 
in  some  of  the  important  butter  producing  States  of  the  mid-west,  the  high  price 
of  hogs  compared  with  butterfat,  together  with  the  shortage  of  feeds,  nay  bring 
considerable  decline  in  milk  production.  In  many  market  milk  areas  -prices  for 
milk  have  increased,  and  although  feed  -prices  are  also  higher,  dairymen  have  fed 
heavily  in  order  to  maintain  production.  Milk  -production  -per  cow  during  this 
winter  (1936-37)  and  early  spring  will  probably  average  below  that  of  the  -pre¬ 
ceding  year,  but  some  "hat  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of  1934-35,  unless  the 
winter  should  be  unusually  severe. 

Total  milk  production  in  1936  will  -probably  be  about  the  same  as  in  1935. 
Production  during  the  winter  of  1936-37  is  expected  to  be  considerably  less  than 
in  1935-36,  but  not  greatly  different  from  that  in  the  winter  of  1934-35.  Milk 
production  during  the  summer  of  1937  will  depend  largely  on  -pastures. 

With  prospects  for  little  change  in  the  number  of  milk  cows  during  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  any  increase  in  total  milk  production  as  the  result  of  in¬ 
creased  demand  and  of  more  normal  feed  -production  will  come  largely  from  in¬ 
creased  -production  per  cow. 

Utilization  of  Milk  and  Consumption  of  Dairy  Products 

In  the  depression  oeriod  1930-34  the  estimated  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  in  cities  and  villages  declined  6  -percent.  This  decline  has  been 
halted,  and  preliminary  tabulations  for  1935  indicate  an  increase  of  3  oercent 
over  1934.  Consumption  in  1936  probably  increased  further .  In  the  first  7 
months  of  1936,  total  receipts  of  milk,  cream,  and  fresh  condensed  milk  (in  milk 
equivalent  units)  at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  exceeded  those  of  the 
same  period  of  1935  by  3.3  percent. 

The  long-time  outlook  is  for  an  upward  trend  in  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
and  cream  in  cities  and  villages.  During  the  winter  of  1936-37,  consumption  of 
fluid  milk  and  cream  will  probably  be  greater  than  in  the  winter  of  1935-36, 
even  though  total  milk  production  is  less. 

Commercial  production  of  ice  cream  in  1933  was  42  percent  less  than  in 
1929.  The  consumption  of  ice  cream  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  depression. 
Production  increased  sharply  in  1934  and  1935,  and  trade  reports  for  1936  indicat 
that  production  in  1936  will  be  only  10  to  15  percent  less  than  in  1929.  With 
prospects  for  further  improvement  in  employment  and  pay  rolls,  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  year  and  for  several  years  is  for  higher  production  and  confiUiTption 
of  ice  cream. 

Production  of  evaporated  milk  in  the  first  7  months  of  1936  was  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  as  the  high  production  for  the  same  period  of  1935.  The  move¬ 
ment  of  evaporated  milk  from  manufacturers'  hands  into  trade  channels,  however, 
was  16  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1935  and  69  percent  larger  than 
in  the  same  months  of  the  pre-depression  period,  1925-29.  Consumption  of  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  increased  during  the  depression.  Production  and  consumption  will 
probably  be  relativelv  high  during  this  winter.  The  long  trend  in  production  of 
evaporated  milk  will  probably  continue  upward. 
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Cleese  production  in  1935  was  not  reduced  by  the  drought  as  much  as  was 
the  production  of  "butter.  In  the  first  7  months  of  1936,  production  was  13 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  and  the  highest  on  record  for  those  months. 
Apparent  consumption  of  cheese  in  1936  (7  months,  January -July )  wan  11  percent 
greater  than  in  1935,  and  35  percent  above  the  1925-29  average  for  the  same 
months.  The  probable  short  supplies  of  meats  during  the  next  year  or  two  will 
tend  to  maintain  a  relatively  high  demand  for  cheese.  Cheese  production  and 
consumption  will  probably  continue  high  compared  with  other  recent  years. 

Creamery  butter  production  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  drought.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  July  was  17  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  lowest  for  that 
month  since  1923,  Production  in  the  first  7  months  of  1936  was  3.0  percent 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935,  Apparent  consumption  of  cream¬ 
ery  butter  in  this  same  period  was  1  percent  less  than  in  1935,  and  only  3  per¬ 
cent  above  the'  1925-29  average. 

Therefore,  prospects  are  for  lower  milk  production  during  the  coming 
winter  than  in  1935-36,  greater  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  cream  and  ice 
cream,  and  relatively  high  production  of  cheese  and  evaporated  milk.  This 
means  that  production  of  creamery  butter  in  the  winter  of  1936-37  will  probably 
be  considerable  less  than  in  the  winter  of  1935-36,  and  probably  less  than  in 
the  winter  of  1934-35.  Total  production  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  milk 
equivalent  basis,  during  this  winter  is  expected  to  be  relatively  low. 

With  more  normal  pasture  conditions,  and  more  normal  production  of  feeds 
in  1937  and  the  next  few  years,  the  total  production  of  manufactured  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  (milk  equivalent)  will  probably  show  a  considerable  increase  from  the 
low  levels  of  1936-37.  In  view  of  the  probable  number  of  milk  cows,  product ir 
per  cow,  and  the  trends  in  the  utilization  of  milk  that  are  in  prospect,  it 
does  n*t  seem  probable  that  the  total  production  of  butter  (farm  and  creamery) 
per  capita  in  the  next  5  years  will  exceed,  to  any  great  extent,  the  average 
for  the  10-year  period  1924-33. 

Table  5  -  Consumption  of  milk  and  cream  in  cities  and  villages  and  receipts  of 
milk  and  cream  at  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

specified  periods 
1930  =  100 


_ ltem _  1930  1933  1934  1935  1936 

Consumption  of  milk  and 


cream,  cities  and  villages 
Milk  receipts,  Boston, 

100.0 

96.0 

93.8 

95.6  1/ 

New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Cream  receipts,  Boston, 

100.0 

91.0 

89,6 

89,4 

93.1  2/ 

New  York  and  Philadelphia 

100.0 

84.5 

84.0 

79.4 

79.8  2/ 

1/  Preliminary  estimate. 

2/  Based  on  7  months  data. 
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Table  6  -  Index  numbers  of  trade  output  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  1929 

and  1933  to  date 
1925-29  =  100 


Commodity 

1929 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936  Yf 

Creamery  butter  . 

102 

110 

109 

114 

108 

103 

All  ©hoes e  . 

104 

101 

104 

113 

123 

136 

Evaporated  milk  (case  goods) 

115 

131 

132 

145 

158 

169 

Commercial  ice  cream  2/  .. 

111 

68 

65 

79 

87 

Total  milk  eqiiivalcnt  .  .  . 

104 

108 

107 

114 

112 

111 

Oleomargarine  2/  . 

123 

71 

87 

94 

136 

140 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

1/  Estimated  on  basis  of  7  months'  data. 

2/  Production. 

Storage  Stocks  Lot 

Storage  holdings  of  manufactured  dairy  products  usually  reach  the  seasonal  peak 
on  September  1.  On  September  1,  1936  total  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  were  with  the  exception  of  1931  and  1932  the  lowest  for  that  date  since 
1923.  They  ^eve  32  percent  less  than  the  large  stocks  on  September  1,  1935 
and  21  percent  below  the  1925-29  average. 

The  low  level  of  stocks  of  manufactured  dairy  products,  together  with  the 
outlook  for  relatively  low  production  during  the  coming  winter,  indicates  that 
total  domestic  supplies  will  be  below  the  level  of  recent  years. 

F o reign  Sunni ie s 


Imports  of  cheese  into  the  United  States  (for  consumption)  during  1935 
of  49,000,000  pounds,  were  practically  the  same  as  in  the  2  preceding  years, 
but  little  more  than  one-half  as  much  as  the  record  importation  of  81,000,000 
pounds  in  1927.  In  the  first  8  months’ of  1936,  total  imports  of  36,000,000 
pounds  were  20  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1935. 

Imports  of  Cheddar  cheese  from  Canada  during  the  first  8  months  of  1936, 
were  equal  to  2.3  percent  as  large  as  domestic  production;  in  the  same  period 
of  1925-29  imports  from  Canada  averaged  1.6  percent  of  domestic  production. 

The  trade  agreement  with  Canada  went  into  effect  on  January  1,  1936. 
Total  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada  during  the  first  8  months  of  1936  were 
7,979,000  pounds  compared  with  total  imports  from  Canada  of  569,000  pounds  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1935  and  3,933,000  pounds  in  the  same  months  of 
the  5-year  period  1925-29  when  the  import  duty  tvas  the  same  as  in  the  present 
Trade  Agreement.  With  the  present  relatively  high  level  for  domestic  cheese 
prices,  as  compared  with  other  recent  years,  it  seems  probable  that  total 
cheese  imports  during  the  coming  winter  may  exceed  those  of  other  recen  years. 

Imports  of  cream,  principally  from  Canada,  continue  negligible.  Since 
January  1,  1936,  the  total  imports  of  cream  represent  approximately  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  low-duty  quota  for  Canadian  cream  for  the  entire  year, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  the  maximum  yearly  importation  of  5,374,000 
gallons  reached  in  1926. 
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In  the  important  world  markets  hutter  prices  are  at  practically  the  same  t 
level  as  a  year  ago.  Domestic  prices  are  decidedly  higher.  With  domestic 
prices  high  in  relation  to  world  prices  and  with  prospects  for  relatively  low 
domestic  supplies,  it  seems  probable  that  imports  during  this  winter  will  be 
larger  than  in  1935-36  or  the  average  for  the  pre-depression  years.  (See  Table 
5)  . 


Importation  of  butter  is  taking  place  at  the  same  time  that  New  York- 
over-London  price  margins  are  less  by  several'  cents  than  the  full  14  cent  import 
duty.  But  in  Great  Britain,  European  and  Hussi'an  exporters  realize  less  than 
London  quotations,  as  the  British  government  since  1932  has  le  vied  a  duty  equi¬ 
valent  to  about  3.4  cents  per  pound  on  all  non- Empire  butters.  Thus,  even  wher 
allowance  is  made  for  trans-Atlantic  shipping  costs,  European  butter  may  be 
diverted  from  British  markets  to  New  York  when  prices  differ  as  at  present  by  ar 
much  as  11-12  cents  on  comparable  grades  of  butter. 


Table  7  .United  States:  Imports  of  dairy  products  for  consumption,  by  years, 
_ 1925-29,  1933,  1934,  1935,  and  8  months,  January- August ,  1935  and  1936 

Commodity  1925-29  1933  1934  1935  iciT'  ~ 


iryexagsL 


1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

p  ounrl  s 

Butter  . 

6,227 

899 

1,253 

22,675 

21 , 826 

6,171 

Cheese  . 

.  .  75,127 

49,497 

47 , 533  ” 

48,933 

30 , 384 

36,268 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gal Ions 

Gallons 

Cream 

.  .  4,395,381 

25,074 

346 

793 

543 

3,944 

Milk 

.  .  5,860,750 

47,258 

24,736 

22,061 

14,193 

41,911 

The 

Dairy  Situation  and 

Outlook  by  Heyi 

ons 

North  East:  For  the  dairy  farmer  in  the  North  East  there  are  favorable 
and  unfavorable  elements  in  the  present  and  prospective  dairy  situation.  He  is 
probably  most  immediately  affected  by  the  favorable  elements.  The  improvement 
in  business  is  increasing  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  and  making  possible  the 
strengthening  of  fluid  milk  prices  throughout  most  of  the  northeastern  region. 
■Furthermore,  the  northeastern  dairvman  was  less  affected  by  the  drought  of  1936, 
although  in  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  damage  was  severe. 

The  greater  demand  for  milk  will  mean  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  his 
total  output  will  be  sold  as  surplus.  Therefore,  he  will  receive  a  higher 
average  price  than  is  indicated  by  the  changes  now  taking  place  in  basic  classes 
of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the  immediate  future  his  costs  of  production 
are  adversely  affected  by  the  high  prices  of  grain  and  the  relatively  unfavorable 
relations  between  the  prices  of  feedstuff s  and  milk.  However,  this  unfavorable 
element  will  probably  decrease  with  the  coming  of  the  pasture  season  and  the 
proportionately  heavier  production  of  hay  arid  other  feeds  during  the  coming 
season. 


The  Middle  West;  In  the  Middle  West  the  competition  "between  dairy 
■production  and  other  uses  of  feeds  and  labor  results  in  repeated  adjustments 
in  the  supply  of  dairy  products  to  the  supply  of  other  animal  food  products 
a.nd  to  the  demand  for  each.  It  is  likely  that  the  relatively  higher  prices  of 
meat  animals  as  compared  v/ith  dairy  products,  the  present  unfavorable  ratio 
between  dairy  prices  and  feed  prices,  and  the  relatively  small  number  of  milk 
cows  will  all  work  toward  the  prevention  of  excessive  production  of  dairy 
products  in  this  region,  within  the  next  5  years.  The  ultimate  adjustment 
arising  from  prospective  increase  in  hay  and  pasture  is  still  uno  rtain.  It 
is  probable  that  such  increase  as  may  ultimately  develop,  with  its  corresponding 
increase  in  cattle,  and  h^nce  in  dairy  production,  may  be  offset  by  normal  in¬ 
creases  in  population,  accompanied  by  some  increase  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
dairy  products.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  drastic  change  in  animal 
feeding  methods  will  result  from  the  conservation  program.  There  will  probably 
continue  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  feed  grains  produced  to  supplement  hay  and 
pasture  in  cattle  rations,  and  to  provide  for  adequate  production  of  hogs.  The 
increase  in  feed  that  raav  ultimately  result  from  the  prospective  changes  in 
land  use  will  be  in  the  form  of  more  high  quality  pasture  and  roughage  which  will 

tend  not  only  to  form  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  enlarged  dairy  enterprise  in  this 

region  but  in  the  production  of  more  beef  cattle. 

The  West:  Including  the  Pacific  Const  States,  the  West  was  less  affected 
by  the  drought  during  last  season  than  any  other  region.  It  practically  main¬ 
tained  its  number  of  milk  cows.  It  had  average  pasture  conditions  and  hay 
production,  about  81  percent  of  average  feed  grain  production,  and  each  month 
from  January  to  October  1936  a  milk  production  Per  cow  above  both  1935  and  the 
1925-33  average.  In  view  of  the  national  situation  the  dairymen  of  this  region 
have  a  favorable  outlook  for  the  next  2  or  3  years. 

The  South;  The  number  of  milk  cows  in  the  Southern  States  in  June  1936 
was  estimated  at  2  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  in  smite  of  an  upward  trend 

in  the  number  of  all  cattle.  Production  of  milk  per  cow  in  1936  tended  to  be 

higher  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  than  during  the  previous  year.  This  tendency 
was  reversed  in  the  South  Central  States  from  June  to  September.  Both  areas 
were  lower  in  milk  production  per  cow  in  1936  than  the  average  for  the  years 
1925-33.  Some  parts  of  the  South  were  seriously  affected  by  drought.  Con¬ 
siderable  increase  in  milk  production  in  the  South  could  be  used  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products  in  the  area.  Larger  quantities  of  feed  crops 
are  in  prospect  as  a  result  of  the  soil  conservation  program  in  that  region, 
and  the  prospect  is  for  a  gradual  increase  in  dairy  production. 
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Press  and  Radio  Release 
date  -  November  10,p.m. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  POULTRY  AND  EGGS  FOR  1937 
Summary 

Poultry  marketing^  in  the  f_al_l  and  early  wint_er  are  expected  to  be 
greater  than  in  any  recent  year  except  1931*  This  is  because  the  feed 
shortage  will  cause  much  of  the  1936  hatch,  which  was  above  that  of  1935 i 
to  be  marketed  in  that  period.  Little  addition  to  laying  stock  will  be 
made. 

Storage  sjtocks  of  frozen  poultry,  January  1,  1937  are  expected  to 
be  exceptionally  large  because  of  larger  marketings  and  because  of  a 
stronger  speculative  demand  than  in  other  recent  years. 

Numbers  of  _chickens  on  farms,  January  1,  1937  are  expected  to  be 
only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier  because  of  the  feed  situation. 

Numbers  of  chickens  hatched  in  1937  are  expected  to  be  slightly 
less  than  in  1-936  because  of  the  less  favorable  feed-egg  ratio  likely 
to  prevail  early  in  the  year. 

Poultry  marketings  throughout  1937  are  expected  to  be  less  than  in 
1936  because  heavy  receipts  this  fall  will  be  at  the  expense  of  receipts 
next  spring  and  because  fall  receipts  in  1937  will  reflect  the  slightly 
smaller  hatch  in  1937* 

Poultry  prices  are  expected  to  decline  more  than  average  until 
mid-winter  because  of  greater-than-average  marketings.  Because  of  the 
probable  large  storage  stock,  prices  in  1937  are  expected  to  average 
somewhat  lower  in  the  spring  and  slightly  higher  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
corresponding  periods  of  1936. 

Egg  production  per  hen  is  expected  to  be  less  during  the  fall  and 
winter  1936-37,  about  the  same  in  the  spring,  and  somewhat  greater  in 
the  last  half  of  1937  than  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1936,  because 
the  feed-egg  ratio  in  summer  and  fall  of  1937  is  likely  to  be  favorable 
for  feeding  for  egg  production. 

Egg  mark_e_ti_ngs  this  fall_  and_wint_er  are  expected  to  be  about  the 
same  as  those  of  19 35-36* 

Egg  marketings^  in  1937  nre  expected  to  be  slightly  greater  than  in 

1936. 

Egg_  prices  ^during  th_e_  fall  jxnd  winter  1936-37  are  expected  to 
follow  their  usual  seasonal  course  and  average  about  the  same  as  a  year 
earlier. 


1^. . Priees  in  1937  are  expected  to  average  somewhat  higher  in  the 
spring  and  somewhat  lov/er  in  the  fall  than  in  the  corresponding  periods 
of  1936. 
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Feed  Situation  Affected  by  Drought 

The  present  feed  situation  will  be  a  major  influence  in  controlling 
both  the  numbers  of  poultry  and  the  amount  of  egg  production  until  early 
1938*  The  quantity  of  grain  feed  likely  to  be  available  this  winter  is 
no v/  indicated  to  be  much  less  per  grain-consuming  animal  unit  than  on 
January  1,  1936,  but  slightly  more  than  on  January  1,  1935  after  the 
drought  of  1934*  As  the  drought  is  causing  feed  prices  to  rise  more 
rapidly  than  egg  prices  the  feed-egg  ratio  is  unfavorable  to  feeding  for 
egg  production  and  is  conducive  to  flock  reduction  (figure  1),  being 
greater  than  its  1910-33  average  in  September. 

The  feed- egg  ratio 

(Number  of  dozens  of  eggs  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry  ration) 


Year 

Jan.  :  Mar. 

Dozen  Dozen 

1934 . 

5.3  7.0 

1935 . 

6.9  3.4 

1936 . 

5.0  6.7 

Average  I9IO-33. .  . 

4.4  7.2 

May 

:  July 

:  Sept. 

:  Nov. 

Dec. 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Dozen 

Do  z  on 

Dozen 

7.7 

8.5 

6.8 

5.2 

5.9 

7.4 

6.7 

5.2 

3-8 

3.9 

6.5 

7.5 

7.7 

8.0 

7.7 

6.1 

4.0 

3.5 

It  is  likely  that,  as  after  the  1934  drought,  the  feed-egg  ratio  will 
remain  unfavorable  during  the  coming  winter  and  that  it  will  become  favorabl 
in  the  spring. 


Poultry 


Commercial  hatchings  increase.  -  Commercial  hatchings  reported  in 
the  1936  season  averaged,  throughout  the  country,  about  25  percent  more 
than  in  1935*  The  increase  may  be  attributed  to  a  more  favorable  feed-egg 
ratio  during  the  hatching  season  and  to  the  larger  flocks  on  hand  March  1, 
in  1936  than  in  1935*  Since  the  feed-egg  ratio  is  likely  to  be  less 
favorable  in  early  1937  than  in  1936,  it  is  expected  that  hatchings  will 
be  less  than  in  1936.  In  areas  where  a  severe  feed  situation  has  caused 
heavy  liquidation  of  laying  flocks,  the  burden  of  replacement  will  fall 
heavily  on  commercial  hatcheries.  Commercial-hatchery  capacity  has  been 
expanded.  The  commercial  hatch  in  1937  may  be  larger  than  in  1936  even 
though  the  total  hatch  may  be  less. 
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Numbers  of  chickens  i_n  farm  flocks_increase.  -  The  larger  hatch 
in  1936  was  partly  reflected  in  the  11  percent  increase  in  chicks  and 
young  chickens  reported  in  farm  flocks  on  July  1.  The  total  number  of 
chickens  per  farm  flock  on  October  1,  1936  was  above  that  of  a  year 
earlier,  being  142  birds.  Available  among  these  for  fall  and  winter 
marketing  were  31  nonlayers,  14  percent  more  then  in  1935*  The  other 
main  source  of  fall  and  winter  receipts,  mature  hens,  was  5  percent  below 
that  in  1935*  A  larger-than-usual  proportion  of  hens  is  likely  to  be 
sold  because  Ox  the  14  percent  increase  in  number  of  pullets,  available 
for  replacement  over  those  of  a  year  earlier  (figure  2). 

Fall  -winter  market  ings  to  be  near  record  high.-  Receipts  of 
dressed  poultry  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  in  the 
first  8  months  of  193&  totaled  about  12  percent  greater  than  for  the  same 
period  of  1935*  Receipts  of  all  poultry  at  New  York,  however,  were  about 
the  same  for  these  months  (figure  3)*  Because  of  both  the  heavy  hatch 
this  year  and  the  drought,  receipts  of  poultry  during  the  period  of 
normally  large  poultry  marketings,  September  to  January,  are  expected  to 
be  greatly  increased  over  those  of  a  year  earlier  and  to  be  exceeded  only 
by  the  record  receipts  of  1931*  Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  in  September 
at  the  four  markets  were  27  percent  greater  than  in  September  1935* 

Since  much  of  this  represents  unusually  early  and  heavy  marketings 
because  of  the  drought,  receipts  throughout  1937  are  likely  to  be  smaller, 
particularly  in  the  late  winter  and  spring,  than  in  193&. 

Foreign  trade.-  Poultry  imports  for  consumption  1927-31?  averaged 
about  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  supply.  Imports  fluctuate 
from  year  to  year. 


Poultry:  Imports  for  consumption  and  domestic  exports 


Item 

:  1927- 
:  1931 

: average 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935: 

1936, 

Jan.  - 
Aug. 

:  1,000 

1  ,000 

1,000 

1  ,000 

1,000 

1,000 

: pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

Imports 

:  5,716 

1,036 

412 

76  5 

713 

1,490 

Exports 

:  5,582 

1,303 

2,473 

2,341 

1,770 

953 

Dressed  weight . 


With  rising  prices,  imports  of  both  live  and  dead  poultry  in  193&* 
(January  -  August)  were  above  those  of  a  year  earlier,  though  the  duty  was 
reduced  on  live  poultry  only. 
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Large  stocks  of  poultry  i  n  _storage.  -  Reflecting  boththe  heavy 
marketings  of  late  summer  and  the  speculative  belief  that  these  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  fresh  supplies  in  the  spring,  storage  stocks  of  frozen 
poultry  on  September  1,  19.36  were  the  largest  on  record  for  the  month 
(figure.  4)*  This  situation  will  probably  prevail  during  the  whole  into- 
storage  season  so  chat  the  frozen  stock  on  January  1,  1937  will  be  on  a 
record  level.  These  stocks  will  be  a  main  source  of  supp-ly  during  the 
spring  of  1937* 

Poultry  prices^  close  to  j-year  average..  -  Poultry  prices  decline 
seasonally  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  reaching  their  lowest  level 
in  December.  A  rise  of  about  14  percent  (1921-30  average)  culminating  in 
late  spring  usually  follows.  The  farm  price  of  chickens  on  September  13, 
1936  was  14.9  cents  per  pound  (figure  5)  representing  a  somewhat  greater 
than  average  seasonal  decline. 


Chickens:  Prices  received  by  producers 


Year 

Jan. 

:  Apr. 

June 

July 

:  Aug. 

Sept. : 

Nov. 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

C  ent  s 

1935 . 

12.4 

15.5 

15.6 

14.0 

14.1 

15.4 

15.9 

1936 . 

5-year 

seasonal 

16.5 

16.9 

I6.4 

16.1 

15.1 

14.9 

1931-35.... 

11.9 

13.0 

13.3 

12.7 

12.6 

13.0 

12.2 

P  er- 

Per- 

P  er- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

c  ent 

cent 

cent 

1936  as  a 
percent age 
of 

seasonal . . . 

136.7 

130.0 

123.3 

126.8 

119.8 

114«6 

— 

That  prices  in  1936  have  been  falling  close  to  the  average  of  the  3  years, 
1931-35>  is  shown  in  the  last  line  of  the  table.  This  downward  trend 
began  with  the  first  evidence  of  the  large  hatch  for  193&  and  is  likely 
to  continue  until  mid-winter  when  the  storage  stock  will  reach  a  peak. 
Poultry  prices  in  the  spring  of  1937  will  very  likely  be  lower  than  in 
the  spring  of  193c.  The  seasonal  decline  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1937  is  not  likely  to  be  as  great,  however,  as  in  most  years. 

Eggs 

Numb_ers  of  layers  somewhat  larger  -  The  number  of  layers  in  farm 
flocks  on  October  1,  1936,  67  birds  per  flock,  was  3*4  percent  greater 
than  in  1935* 
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Average  number  of  layers  in  farm  flocks 


Year 

Jan. 

Mar. 

May 

July 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Number 

Numb  er 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1935 . 

78.3 

50.6 

75.8 

76.7 

69.1 

70.5 

6I.4 

62.3 

53.5 

59.9 

65.3 

67.3 

76.6 

1936 . 

Average 

1925-32. . 

08.9 

85.3 

77-6 

69.9 

66.4 

71.4 

82.5 

There  were  11  percent  more  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age  in  farm  flocks 
on  October  1,  1936  than  a  year  earlier.  It  is  expected  because  of  the 
unfavorable  feed-egg  ratio  likely  to  prevail,  that  continued  flock 
culling  will  leave  numbers  of  layers  in  farm  flocks  on  January  1,  1937 
only  about  3  percent  greater  than  a  year  before  (figure  7)« 


Egg  ^production  responds  to_  shi its  in  feed-egg  ratio.-  Wit-  the 
shift  in  the  feed-egg  ratio  during  the  summer  from  favorable  to 
unfavorable  as  regards  feeding  for  egg  production,  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  per  100  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  in  farm  flocks  declined 
more  than  is  common  seasonally  from  a  relatively  high  rate  of  laying. 


Eggs  laid  per  100  hens  and  pullets  in  farm  flocks 


Year 

Jan.  1 

May  1 

: July  1 

:Sept .  1 

:  Nov.  1 

Numb  er 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

1935.... 

16.9 

55.2 

44.1 

'  32.8 

19.5 

1936. ... 

19.1 

56.5 

44.2 

31.4 

— 

Average 

1926-35 

17.0 

55-2 

42.4 

32.5 

17.4 

It  is  not  likely,  unless  unusually  mild  weather  prevails,  that  production 
per  bird  this  fall  and  winter  will  aver  ge  above  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  rate  of  production  differs  little  from  year  to  year  in  the  spring, 
but  in  the  last  half  of  1937»  as  new  feed  crops  become  available,  a  more 
favorable  feed-egg  ratio  will  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  laying  above  that 
of  the  last  half  of  1936  (figure  8). 
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Egg  marketings  larger  than  last  year,-  Receipts  of  eggs  at  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  for  the  first  8  months  were 
greater  in  1936  by  11  percent,  because  of  larger  flocks  and  heavier 
production,  than  in  1935*  In  the  commercial  regions  of  New  England 
and  the  Far  West,  the  increase  averaged  about  4°  percent.  The  larger 
flocks  and  lighter  production  per  bird  this  fall  are  expected  to  maintain 
marketings  during  the  rest  cf  1936  about  equal  to  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Receipts  in  1937  are  likely  to  be  only  slightly  above  those  of  1936, 
especially  during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  During  the  last  half  of 
1937  the  rate  of  egg  production  may  be  increased  and  larger  production 
and  markerings  will  result  (figures  9  end  10). 


Foreign  trade,_-  In  1935,  ns  prices  rose,  egg  imports  for 
consumption  increased  from  the  levels  set  by  the  low  ,-rices  and  high 
duties  of  1930-34.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  dried  albumen. 


Eggs:  Imports  for  consumption,  and  domestic  exports 


Item 


Imports 

Exports 


'  1927-  :  ’  :  :  ~  :  1936,' 

1931  :  1932  :  1933  :  1934  :  1935  :  Jan.  - 

_averag_e:  __  :  AugJL_ 

Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
dozen  dozen  dozen  _dozen_  dozen__  _dozen 

40  10  9  8  22  17 

18  2  2  2  2  2 


Shell -egg  equivalent. 


Storage  stocks  o_f  eggs  are  low,  -  Stocks  of  eggs  in  storage  at 
the  peak  of  the  season  on  August  1,  were  much  less  in  1936  than  for  other 
recent*'  years  except  1932  (figure  11).  This  situation  c  ontinued 

to  prevail  on  October  1.  It  is  likely  that  storage  stocks  will  continue 
relatively  low  until  after  January  1,  1937  when  stocks  of  shell  eggs 
cease  to  be  a  major  source  of  supply.  Since  frozen  eggs  may  be  held 
longer,  the  gradually  increasing  proportion  of  the  storage  stock  so 
handled  is  of  interest,  for  the  less  perishable  product  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  sold  in  a  way  to  depress  prices  unduly. 
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* 


Egg  prices. -  Egg  prices  rise  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
usually  reaching  a  peak  in  November  or  December.  The  amount  of  this 
rise,  which  average-s  about  100  percent  from  the  spring  level,  is  often 
made  greater  than  average  by  relatively  low  storage  stocks  or  by  an 
advance  in  consumers'  incomes  (figure  6),  or  made  less  than  average 
by  relatively  heavy  receipts.  That  the  farm  price  has,  since  February, 
been  from  25  to  30  percent  above  the  comparable  averages  of  the  years 
193l-35  has  been  largely  due  to  an  above-average  level  of  consumers' 
incomes  and  below-average  receipts  (figure  12).  The  last  line  of 

the  table  shows  that  the  farm  price  of  24*5  cents  per  dozen  on 
September  15  represents  about  an  average  seasonal  advance  to  that  date, 
since  the  ratios  do  not  change  materially.  It  is  likely  that  the 
average  seasonal  course  of  prices  will  be  followed  this  fall  and  winter. 
Winter  prices  are  commonly  characterized  by  unpredictable  temporary 
changes  due  to  unusual  weather. 


Eggs:  Prices  received  by  producers 


Year  :  Feb.  :  Apr.  :  June  :  July  :  Aug.  :  Sept.  :  Nov. 

:  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cent_s  Cents 

1935  . :  25.6  20.0  21.0  21.7  22.7  26.4  30.1 

1936  . :  23.8  16.8  18.9  20.0  22.4  24.5 

5-year  : 

average  : 

seasonal 

1931-35 - :  18.8  13.4  13.7  15.1  17.0  20.2  27.0 


:Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 
1936  as  a  : 
percentage  : 
of  "  : 

seasonal  ;  126.6  125-4  138.0  132. 4  131.7  121.3  - 


In  view  of  the  expectation  that  production  in  1937  will  be  only 
slightly  above  that  of  1936;  that  the  stock  of  frozen  eggs  carried  into 
the  new  storage  season  will  be  less;  and  that  both  consumer  demand  for 
eggs  and  the  demand  by  storage  operators  will  be  maintained  above  their 

1936  strength,  it  seems  probable  that  egg  prices  in  the  first  half  cf 

1937  will  average  about  the  same  or  a  little  higher  than  during  the 
first  half  of  1936.  During  the  last  half,  when  the  rate  of  production 
may  increase,  1937  prices  will  probably  be  less  than  in  193&. 
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THE  TURKEY  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 


Summary 
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The  number  of  turkeys  raised  in  1 93 6  is  estimated  to  be  about  one- 
third  larger  than  in  1935  nnd.  somewhat  greater  than  the  large  number  raised 
in  1932  and  1933. 

Commercial  hatchings  of  turkey  poults  increased  47  percent  during  the 
hatching  season  of  193&  over  those  of  1935* 

Storage  stocks  of  turkeys  are  expected  to  be  larger  than  average  at 
the  peak  on  February  1,  1937* 

Turkey  marketings  are  expected  to  be  greater  than  in  1935  because  of 
increased  production,  but  the  tonnage  will  probably  show  less  increase  than 
the  number  marketed  owing  to  the  sale  of  birds  at  earlier  ages  and  lighter 
weights  as  a  result  of  feed  shortage  and  high  feed  cost. 

Turkey  prices  for  the  1 93 6  crop  are  expected  to  be  lower  than  those 
for  the  1935  crop  during  the  period  of  heavier  marketings  from  October  to 
January. 

Low  turkey  prices  relative  to  feed  prices  in  the  fall  of  193&  will 
discourage  production  in  1937*  Turkey  prices  are  expected  to  be  higher 
during  the  fall  of  1937  than  in  193&  because  of  smaller  numbers  raised  and 
an  improved  demand. 

Comnercial  Turkey  Raising  and  Hatchings  Expand 

A  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  commercial  turkey  farms  and  large 
farm  flocks  of  turkeys  has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years  because  of  im¬ 
proved  management  practices.  Such  flocks  produce  larger  turkeys  and  have 
lower  death  losses  than  is  true  of  ordinary  farm  flocks.  The  demand  for 
turkey  poults  has  greatly  expanded  commercial  hatching.  Large  numbers  of 
turkey  eggs  are  shipped  early  in  the  hatching  season  from  the  Southwestern 
and  Pacific  Coast  States  into  the  Piddle  Western  and  Northern  States. 

Commercial  hatchings  of  turkey  poults  increased  47  percent  during 
the  hatching  season  of  193&  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1935*  Large 
increases  were  reported  for  all  sections  except  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States, 


Commercial  hatchings  in  1936  compared  with  1935 


Geographic 
Secti ons 

New  England 
and  Mi  ddle 
At  1  anti  c 

South 

Atlan¬ 

tic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

South 

Central 

Mountain 

Pacific 

u.s 

Increase 

Percent 

Pe  rcent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Fercent 

Perc< 

1936  over 

1935 

4 

55 

74 

39 

99 

124 

34 

47 
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The  increase  in  commercial  hatchings  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  turkeys  raised,  since  part  of  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is  the  result  of  a  shift  from  farm  hatching  to  the  purchase  of 
turkey  poults. 

Largest  Turkey  Crop  of  Record 

A  big  crop  of  turkeys  is  being  raised  this  year,  following  2  years 
of  decreased  production.  From  an  estimated  total  of  about  19,000,000  turkeys 
in  1932  and  1933,  production  fell  to  about  13,000,000  in  1935,  owing  mainly 
to  the  f,c  d  shortage  of  1934-35*  Production  this  year  will  be  larger  than 
in  1932. 

Returns  from  crop  reporters  show  a  large  increase  in  the  average 
number  of  turkeys  per  farm.  In  the  central  states  where  the  increase  is 
greatest,  the  number  of  farms  having  turkeys  increased  also.  The  gain  in 
the  number  and  size  of  large  commercial  flocks  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  increase,  although  the  gain  in  small  flocks  is  also  large  except  in  the 
south  and  west.  An  increase  of  about  20  percent  is  reported  in  the  number 
of  turkeys  in  farm  flocks  of  small  or  moderate  size.  For  large  flocks  the 
increase  is  about  75  percent.  The  reports  indicate  that  the  increase  in  all 
flocks  must  be  at  least  a  third  over  last  year.  Such  an  increase  would  mean 
at  least  20,000,000  turkeys  this  year.  This  would  be  a  top  figure  in  turkey 
producti on. 

practically  all  parts  of  the  country  show  increased  numbers,  the  South 
Atlantic  area  alone  reporting  a  small  decrease  owing  to  fewer  flocks.  The 
North  Central  and  South  Central  areas,  which  together  in  1929  produced  about 
60  percent  of  the  turkeys  raised  in  the  entire  country,  show  the  greatest 
increase  this  year.  This  is  natural  in  view  of  the  big  decrease  there  last 
year.  The  increase  shown  in  tiros e  areas  amounts  to  about  35  percent  for  small 
flocks  and  about  85  percent  for  large  flocks.  The  Far  Western  States  show 
a  slight  decrease  in  production  by  small  flocks  but  for  large  flocks  which 
are  the  more  important  factor  in  much  of  that’  area,  they  report  more  than 
twice  as  many  turkeys  as  last  year. 

Stocks  of  Turkeys  in  Cold  Storage  Above  Average 

Stocks  on  October  1,  1936  were  larger  than  average.  Larger-than- 
average  storage  stocks  arc  to  be  expected  at  the  seasonal  peak  on  February  1, 
1937  but  high  prices  for  competing  foods  will  make  turkeys  and  other  poultry 
attractive  to  consumers. 


Stocks  of  turkeys  in  cold  storage 


Month 

_ 1931 

_ JL932 _ 

_ 1933__ 

_ _1_934_ 

_ 1933 

1936 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

February  1 

7,018 

14,273 

16,728 

19,941 

23,516 

20,541 

October  1 

3,365 

2,591 

2,769 

3,041 

6,549 

5,593 
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Imports  of  Turkeys  Insignificant 


As  a  result  of  higher  tariff  duties  and  a  lower  price  level, 
of  turkeys  were  reduced  from  approximately  5»000»°00  pounds  in  1931 
300,000  pounds  or  less  each  year  since  1932.  Turkey  imports  are  of 
importance  as  compared  with  the  average  annual  production  estimated 
200,000,000  pounds. 


i  mports 
to  about 
li ttle 
at  about 


Turkey  Marketings  -  Large  in  Number,  Light  in  Weight 

The  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  turkeys  raised  this  year  compared 
with  1935  means  an  increase  in  the  number  of  birds  marketed.  However,  the 
increase  in  the  tonnage  of  market  receipts  will  probably  not  be  so  great 
as  the  number  would  indicate.  The  present  unfavorable  relation  of  turkey 
prices  to  feed  prices  and  the  absolute  shortage  of  feed  in  some  important 
turkey-producing  areas  will  tend  to  cause  the  birds  to  be  marketed  at  earlier 
ages  and  at  lighter  weights. 


Lower  Turkey  Prices  in  Prospect 

Turkey  prices  probably  will  be  low  this  year  compared  with  their  re¬ 
lation  to  other  meat  prices  in  recent  years.  Increased  production  and  market¬ 
ing  of  turkeys  up  to  and  including  September  1936  had  not  been  sufficiently 
large  to  reduce  either  farm  prices  or  wholesale  prices  at  New  York  below 
those  of  the  corresponding  months  in  1935*  This  reflects  the  generally  im¬ 
proved  demand  in  1936  us  compared  with  the  previous  year.  It  is,  however, 
expected  that  as  the  real  movement  of  this  year's  large  crop  to  market  gets 
under  way  the  farm  price  will  reach  lower  levels  than  last  season. 


Farm  price  of  turkeys 


Year 

Aug.  15 

Sept.  15 

Oct.  15 

Nov .  15 

Dec .  15 

Jan.  15 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1932-33 

13.2 

12.9 

10.9 

10.2 

1933-34 

10.7 

11.3 

11.8 

11.1 

11.6 

1934-35 

11.0 

11.8 

12.7 

14.6 

16.0 

16.0 

1935-36 

13.1 

14.4 

15.9 

19.9 

21.3 

19.9 

1936-37 

15.5 

15.9 

Wholesale  prices  may  also  be  expected  to  show  a  decline  during  the 
marketing  season  of  1936  even  though  they  did  not  in  1935*  Meat  prices  at 
retail  have  declined  and  for  September  were  lower  in  1936  than  in  1935*  Prices 
of  other  poultry  have  been  declining  and  the  increased  production  of  turkeys 
is  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  decline  in  wholesale  turxey  prices  which  was 
not  in  evidence  by  September. 

Improved  demand  and  higher  f  >d  prices  should  operate  as  price  support¬ 
ing  factors  but  throughout  most  of  the  fall  of  1936,  wholesale  turkey  prices 
are  likely  to  be  lower  than  for  the  same  period  in  1935* 
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Wh ole sale 

price  of  fresh  dressed 

turkeys 

in  New  York 

City 

Year 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1933 

1936 

31.00 

31.78 

31.00 

31.50 

31.00 

31.13 

31.39 

5 -year  average 

1931-35 

34.92 

33.52 

29.86 

26.49 

25.42 

Outlook  for  1937  Favorable  to  Producers 


Low  turkey  prices  relative  to  feed  prices  during  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1936-37  will  discourage  production  in  1937*  Consumer  demand  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products  is  expected  to  be  greater  next  fall  than  now.  With 
anticipated  smaller  supplies  and  improved  demand,  turkey  prices  will  be 
higher  during  the  fall  of  1937  than  in  1936. 
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THE  CLOVER  SEED  AND  Ah 


SEED  OUTLOOK  EOR  1937 


Summary 


Continued  high  unices  for  red  clover,  sweetclover,  and  alfalfa  seed 
in  the  soring  and  fall  of  1937  are  in  prospect  because  of  the  current  short 
supplies  of  these  seeds  and  the  increased  demand  arising  from  the  soil  conser¬ 
vation  urogram  and  from  the  great  damage  to  the  1936  soring  seedings  by  the 
drougnt.  Stocks  of  these  seeds  at  the  close  of  the  soring  of  1937  are  likely 
to  be  very  small. 

Supplies  of  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  are  indicated  to  be  about  one-fourth 
smaller  than  those  of  1934  and  1935,  and  about  one- third  smaller  than  the  5- 
year  (1929-33)  average.  The  decreased  oroduction  in  1936  vas  due  chiefly  to 
the  drought,  but  grasshoppers  in  some  districts  reduced  greatly  the  production 
of  these  seeds,  particularly  alfalfa. 

The  carry-over  of  alfalfa  is  believed  to  be  somewhat  below  average, 
while  that  of  alsike,  rod,  and  sweetclover  is  much  below  average.  The  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  supplies  of  domestic  seed  from,  the  standpoint  of  normal  seed¬ 
ing  requirements  will  probably  bo  offset  in  part  by  the  substitution  of  other 
crops,  by  decreased  rates  of  sowing,  and  by  a  large  increase  in  the  imoorts 
of  these  seeds. 


Current  prices  of  these  seeds  to  growers  average  about  85 
than  at  a  corresoonding  time  in  1935,  about  15  oercent  more  than 
about  80  percent  above  the  5-year  average.  Of  the  three  clovers 
sweetclover  orices  arc  relatively  the  highest  compared  with  last 
5-year  average,  and  alsike  clover  the  lowest. 


percent  more 
in  1934,  ana 
and  alfalfa,, 
year  and  the 


Red-Clover  Seed  Scarce 


Production  of  red-clover  seed  in  1936  was  the  smallest  in  10  years. 

It  is  estimated  at  34,500,000  pounds,  compared  with  approximately  45,000,000 
in  1935,  45,000,000  in  1934  and  73,000,000  pounds,  the  5-year  average.  The 
largest  decreases  in  the  production  this  year  from,  last  year  were  in  southern 
Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  southern  Indiana,  southeastern  Wisconsin,  northern 
Illinois,  and  western  Oregon.  A  larger  production  than  last  year  was  indicated 
for  southern  Idaho,  central  Illinois,  northeastern  Ohio,  southwestern  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  southern  Minnesota. 


The  carry-over  is  the  smallest  in  a  number  of  years.  Because  of  the 
very  small  carry-over  and  the  very  small  crop  in  1936,  supplies  of  domestic 
red-clover  seed  will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  normal  sowing  requirements. 
Imports  cf  this  seed,  which  have  been  almost  nil  for  the  last  5  years,  will 
be  large  notwithstanding  that  imported  red-clover  seed  is  of  limited  adapta¬ 
bility.  Imported  red  clover  and  imported  alfalfa  seed  are  stained  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  Red-clover  seed  has  already 
been  purchased  in  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia,  Canada,  Chile, 
and  a  few  other  countries. 


Clover  and  alfalfa  -  2 


Current  prices  to  growers  are  the  highest  in  8  years.  They  average 
$23.50  per  100  pounds,  basis  clean  seed,  compared  with  $13.35  last  year, 
$18.50  in  1934,  and  $13.25,  the  5-year  average. 

Because  a  large  percentage  -of  the  new  seedings  of  red  clover  in  the 
spring  of  1936  were  killed  by  the  drought  and  the  high  temperatures,  another 
short  crop  of  this  seed  in  193V  is  in  prospect  unless  the  yields  from  the 
older  seedings  prove  to  be  unusually  high  and  a  much  larger  percentage  than 
usual  of  the  total  acreage  is  harvested  for  seed,  Normally  the  bulk  of  the 
red-clover  seed  harvested  in  a  given  year  is  obtained  from  seedings  that  were 
made  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year. 


Alsike-Clover  Seed  Plentiful  Now 

Production  of  alsike-clover  seed  in  1936  was  the  largest  in  7  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  23,000,000  pounds  were  produced,  compared 
with  about  18,000,000  pounds  in  1934  and  1935,  and  approximately  24,000,000 
pounds,  the  5-year  average.  The  increase  over  the  last  2  years  was  caused  by 
the  larger  acreage.  The  largest  increases  were  reported  for  Illinois,  north¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin,  northern  Indiana,  northwestern  Ohio,  and  northeastern 
Minnesota.  The  crop  was  shortest  in  western  Oregon. 

The  carry-over  of  this  seed  is  the  smallest  in  many  years  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  a  succession  of  six  small  crops and  light  imports.  Some  alsike-clover 
seed  is  being  imported  from  Canada.  The  production  there  in  1936  is  believed 
to  have  been  somewhat  larger  than  in  1935,  but  much  smaller  than  that  frequent¬ 
ly  obtained  in  that  country.  Alsike-clover  seed  probably  will  be  substituted 
for  red-clover  seed,  because  of  the  higher  price  of  the  latter,  wherever  it  is 
practicable  tc  do  so.  Even  with  the  likelihood  of  larger  imports  than  in 
recent  years,  supplies  are  expected  to  be  nearly  exhausted  by  the  end  of  ntert 
spring. 

Current  prices  to  growers  average  $18.35,  compared  with  $14.30  last 
year,  $21.80  in  1934,  and  $12.40,  the  5-year  average. 

Sweetclover  Seed  Short 

Production  of  sweetclover  seed  in  1936  was  the  smallest  on  record 
(since  1924).  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  21,000,000  pounds  were  pro¬ 
duced,  compared  with  approximately  31,000,000  pounds  in  1935.  35,500,000  in 
1934,  and  49,000-000  pounds,  the  5-year  average.  The  crop  in  1936  was  smaller 
than  in  1935  in  nearly  every  important  producing  district,  except  possibly 
northeastern  North  Dakota  and  northwestern  Ohio. 

The  carry-over  is  the  smallest  in  a  number  of  years.  Although  sweet¬ 
clover  seed  is  being  imported  from  Canada,  practically  the  only  source  for 
imports  of  this  seed,  the  quantity  likely  to  be  imported  plus  domestic  supplies 
will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  normal  sowing  requirements.  During  the 
period  July  1  -  October  15  imports  of  this  seed  were  460,500  pounds.  The 
largest  quantity  ever  imported  in  any  year  was  6,381,200  pounds,  which  occurred 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1926. 
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Current  prices  tc  growers  are  the  highest  in  10  years.  They  average 
$8.25,  compared,  with  $2.90  last  year,  $6.20  in  1934,  and  $3.60,  the  5-year 
average. 

Alfalfa-Seed  Production  Small 

Production  of  alfalfa  seed  in  1S36,  estimated  at  approximately  43,500,000 
pounds,  was  the  smallest  in  4  years.  It  was  ad  out  one-fourth  smaller  than  in 
1934  and  1935,  and  almost  one-sixth  below  the  5-year  average.  The  decrease 
in  production  in  1936  was  most  narked  in  northern  producing  districts,  where 
the  decrease  from  the  5— year  average  amounted  to  40  percent,  whereas  in  the 
central  and  southern  districts  the  decreases  amounted  tc  less  than  5  and  10 
percent,  respect ively.  The  biggest  decreases  in  production  occurred  in  States, 
such  as  Idaho,  Montana,  and  South  Dakota,  that  usually  produce  a  large  portion 
of  the  supplies  of  Grimm  alfalfa  and  other  hardy  varieties  cr  strains.  These 
decreases  will  be  offset  in  part  by  a  production  larger  than  usual  in  a  number 
of  the  States  lying  mostly  east  of  the  95th  meridian,  particularly  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Ohio,  which  produce  a  rather  hardy  type  of  seed. 

Although  the  carry-over  of  alfalfa  seed  is  larger  than  that  of  any  of 
the  clovers,  it  is  smaller  than  last  year,  and  smaller  than  average. 

Imports  of  alfalfa  seed  are  expected  to  be  the  largest  in  9  years. 

Up  to  September  15,  1936  approximately  1,750,000  pounds  were  purchased  from 
dealers  in  Argentina.  The  Department  has  determined  that  alfalfa  seed  from 
that  source  is  not  adapted  for  general  agricultural  use  in  the  United  States. 

In  recent  years  the  imports  of  alfalfa  seed  were  nil. 

Current  prices  to  growers  for  common  alfalfa  seed  average  $19,  compared 
with  $11.50  last  year,  $17  in  1934,  and  $11.35,  the  5-year  (1929-33)  average. 
Prices  for  Grimm  alfalfa  seed  ranged  mostly  from  $20  tc  $25  in  1936,  $13  to 
$15  in  1935,  and  $24  to  $27  in  1934. 
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THE  POTATO  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 


Summary 

A  slight  increase  in  the  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  in  1937  over 
that  planted  in  1936  is  in  prospect.  On  the  basis  of  these  increased  plant¬ 
ings  and  if  yields  should  be  average,  the  United  States  production  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  1937  would  total  about  370,000,000  bushels.  Such  a  crop  is  about 
average  but  would  be  about  15  percent  more  than  the  relatively  short  crop 
indicated  for  1936  by  October  1  conditions.  A  crop  of  this  size  would  re¬ 
sult  in  prices  and  incomes  to  growers  somewhat  less  than  what  probably  will 
be  received  for  the  short  crop  of  1936  but  substantially  higher  than  growers 
have  received  in  other  recent  years. 

Because  of  the  widespread  summer  drought  and  a  10  percent  reduction 
in  the  acreage  planted  to  potatoes  in  1936,  production  totaled  322,000,000 
bushels  (October  indications)  or  about  65,000,000  less  than  the  slightly 
larger  than  average  crop  of  1935.  In  the  late  States  the  crop  is  15  percent 
less  than  in  1935,  the  shortage  occurring  only  in  the  10  Central  States; 
the  8  Eastern  and  12  Western  States  have  either  average  or  better  than  aver¬ 
age  crops.  In  the  11  early  States  the  crop  is  23  percent  less  and  in  the 
intermediate  States  25  percent  less  than  in  1935. 

Because  of  the  shortage  in  the  early,  intermediate,  and  10  Central 
late  States  this  season,  prices  of  potatoes  have  held  to  unusually  higher 
levels  during  the  greater  part  of  the  1936  marketing  season.  On  September 
15,  1936,  the  United  States  farm  price  of  potatoes  averaged  about  $1.14  per 
bushel  compared  with  48  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  was  the  highest  September 
15  average  since  1929. 

When  the  supply  of  potatoes  is  as  short  as  it  is  during  the  1936 
season,  an  advance  in  price  of  potatoes  in  the  late  States  may  be  expected 
from  October  to  April  or  until  the  new-crop  supplies  are  sufficient  to  af¬ 
fect  the  price  situation.  Prices  to  growers  for  both  the  late  1936  crop 
and  the  early  1937  crop  should  be  relatively  favorable  until  about  the  middle 
of  1937. 


Although  the  demand  for  potatoes  is  relatively  inelastic  (that  is, 
small  crops  usually  result  in  larger  total  returns  to  growers  than  do  large 
crops)  it  appears  that  over  a  long-time  period  potato  growers  would  benefit, 
under  present  demand  conditions,  if  they  held  their  acreage  close  to  the 
average  of  recent  years,  or  3,300,000  acres.  This  acreage,  with  yields 
varying  from  100  to  120  bushels  per  acre,  and  averaging  about  113  bushels 
per  acre,  would  produce  an  ample  supply  of  potatoes  for  all  domestic  re¬ 
quirements  and  would  return  growers  a  fairly  high  level  of  total  income. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  total  United  States  production  would  vary  be¬ 
tween  330,000,000  bushels  in  years  of  low  yields  and  426,000,000  bushels 
in  years  of  bumper  yields,  and  would  average  over  a  period  of  years  around 
373,000,000  bushels.  This  average  production  would  result  in  prices  to 
grov;ers  that  would  tend  to  stabilize  acreage  at  around  3,300,000. 
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The  1956  Prop  is  Unusually  Small 

The  October  report  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  indicated  a  United 
States  potato  crop  of  about  322,000,000  bushels  for  1936  compared  with 
388,000,000  bushels  in  1935,  and  372,000,000  the  average  for  1928-32.  The 
1936  crop  was  extremely  short  in  the  early,  intermediate,  and  10  Central 
late  States.  The  total  crop  in  the  11  early  States  in  1936  is  estimated  at 
25,896,000  bushels,  or  about  23  percent  less  than  in  1935.  The  commercial 
portion  of  the  early  crop  was  only  4  percent  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 
In  the  7  intermediate  States  the  1936  total  crop  is  estimated  at  26,091,000 
bushels,  or  25  percent  less  than  in  1935.  The  commercial  portion  of  the 
intermediate  crop  is  15  percent  below  that  for  1935. 

The  October  indication  for  the  30  late  potato  States  was  for  a  crop 
of  270,276,000  bushels,  or  about  15  percent  less  than  in  1935.  In  the  8 
Eastern  late  States,  the  1936  crop  is  only  slightly  below  average  but 
slightly  above  1935.  In  the  10  Central  late  States  where  the  shortage  of 
late  potatoes  occurs,  the  1936  crop  is  about  35  percent  less  than  the  rela¬ 
tively  large  crop  of  1935,  and  28  percent  below  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  12  Western  States  the  1936  crop  is  about  7  percent  above  average  but 
about  5  percent  below  1935. 


Market  Outlook  for  the  Remainder  of  the  1936-37  Season 


Prices  to  growers  should  be  relatively  favorable  until  the  middle 
of  1937.  Based  on  previous  surveys  and  present  marketings,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  January  1  stocks  of  potatoes  on  hand  will  be  approximately 
70,000,000  bushels.  With  average  yields,  the  new  commercial  crop  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  the  12  early  States  should  total  about  23,000,000  bushels,  making 
the  prospective  available  supply  for  the  6-month  period  (January  to  June 
1937)  approximately  93,000,000  bushels,  which  compares  with  the  supply  of 
112,000,000  bushels  the  previous  year  and  an  average  of  120,000,000  bushels. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  prices  for  potatoes  can  be  maintained  at 
favorable  levels  until  the  heavy  movement  from  the  1937  production  begins 
late  in  June  or  early  July. 


Probable  Production  in  1937  about  Average 

On  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  relationships  existing  between 
annual  changes  in  the  United  States  potato  acreage  and  prices  the  preceding 
year  and  the  second  year  preceding,  the  acreage  planted  in  1937  probably 
will  be  increased  about  2  percent  over  that  planted  in  1936.  The  relatively 
higher  prices  being  received  for  the  1936  crop  will  tend  to  encourage  grow¬ 
ers  to  plant  a  larger  acreage  in  1937,  but  partially  counteracting  this 
tendency  are  the  relatively  low  prices  received  for  the  1935  crop. 

If  there  are  average  growing  conditions  in  1937,  the  slightly  in¬ 
creased  acreage  would  produce  a  United  States  crop  of  about  370,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  This  crop  would  be  only  slightly  below  the  1928-32 
average  but  would  be  nearly  50,000,000  bushels  more  than  were  produced  in 
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1936.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  the  potato  acreage  in  the  next  few 
years  were  maintained  at  a  level  only  slightly  above  that  planted  in  1936, 
potato  growers  could  produce  on  the  average  enough  potatoes  for  all  domestic 
requirements . 


Outlook  by  Regions 

A  summary  of  reports  received  in  early  October  from  commercial  grow¬ 
ers  in  the  early  and  intermediate  States  indicates  that  the  commercial  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  in  these  areas  in  1937  probably  will  be  increased  about  18 
percent  over  that  harvested  in  1936.  These  reports  cover  growers’  intentions . 
Therefore,  the  actual  acreage  planted  in  1937  may  be  slightly  different  from 
present  indications. 

Growers  of  commercial  potatoes  in  the  first  section  of  early  States 
(Florida  and  the  lower  valley  of  Texas)  in  1936  produced  about  8  percent 
more  potatoes  than  in  1935,  because  of  larger  yields.  But  because  of  an 
active  demand,  prices  in  Florida  were  considerably  higher  than  in  1935  and 
growers  in  the  two  States  together  received  an  average  of  $1.45  per  bushel, 
compared  with  $1.11  in  1935.  The  October  intent ions-to-plant  report  indi¬ 
cates  a  35  percent  increase  of  acreage  in  Florida  for  the  1937  season  and 
a  15  percent  increase  in  southern  Texas,  making  a  combined  gain  of  31  percent 
for  these  two  sections.  It  is  evident  that  the  expected  small  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  northern  or  main-crop  potatoes  this  winter  are  stimulating  the  plant¬ 
ings  in  these  early  Southern  States. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  early  commercial  group  (Alabama,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  Texas  othc)r) 
the  crop  of  commercial  potatoes  in  1936  was  one-fourth  larger  than  in  1935, 
as  a  result  of  larger  acreage  and  better  yields.  Nevertheless,  under  a  con¬ 
tinued  good  demand  for  new  potatoes,  growers  in  this  group  of  States  received 
the  high  average  price  of  $1.37  per  bushel,  compared  with  only  55  cents  in 
1935.  Stimulated  by  these  favorable  returns  during  the  last  spring,  this 
group  reports  an  intended  increase  of  28  percent  in  commercial  acreage  for 
1937,  South  Carolina  and  California  showing  the  largest  percentage  increases. 

A  6  percent  reduction  of  commercial  acreage  in  1936  and  extremely  low 
yields  per  acre  (averaging  only  91  bushels)  caused  the  second  early  States 
(Arkansas,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee)  to  produce  only  4,200,000 
bushels  of  commercial  potatoes  this  year,  or  34  percent  less  than  in  1935. 
Drought  and  excessive  heat  seriously  affected  this  crop.  As  a  result  of  this 
small  production  and  the  cleaning  up  of  old  potatoes,  particularly  favorable 
prices  were  received  by  growers  in  the  second  early  States,  averaging  $1.60 
per  bushel,  or  nearly  three  times  the  price  of  1935.  The  intentions-to-plant 
report  indicates  a  decreased  acreage  in  Oklahoma  for  1937  but  considerable 
increases  in  the  other  3  States,  making  a  prospective  net  increase  of  about 
19  percent  for  this  group  in  1937. 
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The  first  section  of  intermediate  States  (Maryland,  Norfolk  and 
Eastern  Shore  sections  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Kansas)  had  a 
relatively  small  crop  of  commercial  potatoes  this  summer,  caused  by  a  slight 
reduction  of  acreage  and  low  yields.  Only  8,686,000  bushels  were  produced, 
about  21  percent  less  than  in  1935  and  48  percent  below  the  5-year  average. 
With  old  potatoes  gone  from  the  market,  the  shortage  in  these  intermediate 
States  and  the  strong  demand  for  new  potatoes  resulted  in  favorable  prices 
to  growers.  The  average  price  was  about  $1.30  per  bushel,  as  against  a 
low  price  of  40  cents  in  1935.  Early  reports  from  growers  in  these  States 
indicate  an  8  percent  increase  of  acreage  for  1937,  mostly  in  the  Norfolk 
section  of  Virginia  and  in  Maryland. 

The  second  group  of  intermediate  States  (New  Jersey  and  Nebraska) 
had  about  the  same  acreage  of  commercial  potatoes  this  year  as  in  1935  but 
somewhat  lower  yield  per  acre.  The  commercial  crop  of  about  7,500,000 
bushels  was  5  percent  less  than  that  of  1935,  but  far  above  average  produc¬ 
tion.  The  high  prices  and  active  demand  which  had  prevailed  in  earlier 
States  continued  into  the  marketing  period  of  this  group  and  the  average 
price  to  growers  was  $1.11  per  bushel,  nearly  three  times  the  average  price 
for  1935.  Both  of  these  States  are  planning  to  make  a  10  percent  increase 
of  acreage  in  1937. 

In  the  late  States,  prices  for  the  1936-37  marketing  season  are 
expected  to  average  much  higher  than  in  1935-36,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  acreage  planted  in  1937  in  these  (late)  States  will  be  increased  only 
slightly.  The  effect  of  the  higher  prices  in  the  1936-37  season  probably 
will  be  offset  largely  by  the  lower  prices  received  in  1935-36. 
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Potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  season  average  price  per  bushel 
received  by  producers,  average  1928-32,  and  annual  1933-36 


Group 

Average  : 
1928-32  : 

1933 

5 

1934  ; 

1935 

Prelim. 

1936 

ACREAGE : 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Early : 

Total . 

390,000 

386,000 

431,000 

417,000 

392,000 

Commerc  ial . . . . 

158,800 

123,600 

262,400 

158,600 

136,200 

280,800 

136,300 

Other . 

231,200 

272,400 

255,700 

Intermediate 

Total . . 

340,000 

324 , 000 

333,000 

141,200 

191,800 

322,000 

306,000 
115 , 900 

Commercial . 

143,400 

123,400 

200,600 

121,200 

200,800 

Other . . . 

196,600 

190,100 

18  Surplus  Late  States: 

Total . 

2,196,000 

620,000 

2,253,000 
599,000 
1,124,000 
530 , 000 

,355,000 
666 , 000 
, 156,000 

2,320,000 

639,000 

2,090,000 

578,000 

987,000 

525,000 

3  Eastern . 

5  Central . 

1,055,000 

1 

1 , 145,000 

10  Western . 

521,000 

533,000 

536,000 

12  Other  Late  States: 

Total . 

401,000 

2,597,000 

448 , 000 
2,702,000 

478,000 

,833,000 

492,000 

429,000 

30  Late  States  combined.. 

2 

2,812,000 

2 , 519 , 000 

37  Late  and  Intermediate 

States . 

2,937,000 

3,327,000 

3,026,000 

3,412,000 

3 

,166,000 

,597,000 

3,134,000 

3,551,000 

2,825,000 

3,217,000 

U.  S.  Total . 

3 

PRODUCTION: 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Early: 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Total . 

32,717 
16 , 788 

28,557 

13,041 

15,516 

36,651 

19,274 

17,377 

33,799 
14 , 145 
19,654 

25,896 

13,556 

Commerc ial . 

Other . 

15,929 

12 , 340 

Intermediate : 

Total . 

39,212 

22,587 

26,813 

15,232 

11,586 

32,279 
20,035 
12 , 244 

34,992 

13,656 

16,336 

26,091 

15,992 

Commerc ial . 

Other . 

16,625 

10,099 

18  Surplus  Late  States: 

Total . 

260,473 

96,673 

90,081 

73,719 

253,387 

95,117 

75,638 

62,582 

291,811 

126,641 

96,017 

69,153 

272,722 

92,246 

97,665 

82,811 

233,729 
92,234 
62 , 585 
78,910 

5  Eastern . 

5  Central . 

10  Western . 

12  Other  Late  States : 

Total . 

39,713 

33,544 

45,364 

46,165 

36,547 

30  Late  States  combined.. 

300,186 

286,931 

337,175 

318,887 

270,276 

37  Late  and  Intermediate 

States . 

339,398 

313,749 

369,454 

353,879 

296,367 

U.  S.  Total . 

372,115 

342,306 

406,105 

387,678 

322,263 

( continued) 
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Potatoes:  Acreage,  production,  and  season  average  price  per  bushel 


received  by ' producers ,  average 

1928-32 ,  •  and 

annual  1933- 

-36  (cont 

’d) 

Group 

Average 

1928-32 

!  1933 

1934  ; 

1935 

'•  Prelim. 

:  .1936 

FARM  PRICE  per  bushel: 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Early: 

Total . . 

1.02 

.86 

.63' 

.69 

Commercial . 

1.03 

1.01 

.80 

.72 

.91 

.78 

4  66 

.70 

1.45 

Othen . 

.93 

1.12 

1.25 

.70 

.55  ■ 

.69 

Intermediate : 

Tot a  1 . 

i,  54 

Oommerci a  1 . . . 

.46 

.69 

.40 

1.21 

Other . . 

.94 

.69 

18  Surplus,  late  States... 

.65 

.74 

.38 

.58 

12  Other  late  States..... 

.89 

1.12 

.65 

.69 

30  Late  States  combined.. 

.66 

.79 

.41 

.59 

3V  Late  &  intermediate... 

.68 

.82 

.42 

.59 

U.  S .  average . . 

.71 

.82 

.45 

.60 

11  Early  States 

7  Intermediate 

States  18  Sun 

c  bus  Late 

States 

12  Other  Late 

Eos  tern 

Go  j  real 

Western 

-  '  ' 

IT.  Carolina 

New  Lersey 

Mai  lie 

Mich. 

Nebr . 

Few  Hampshire 

S.  Carolina 

Delaware 

New  York 

Wise . 

Mont . 

Vermont 

Georgia 

Maryland 

Pa. 

Minn . 

Idaho 

Massachusetts 

Florida 

Virginia 

N.  Dak. 

Wy. 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

S  •  i)cik  • 

Colo . 

Connecticut 

Alabama 

Missouri 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

Mississippi 

Kansas 

Nev. 

Ohio 

Arkansas 

Wash. 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Oreg. 

Illinois 

Oklahoma 

Calif. 

Iowa 

Texas 

New  Mexico 
Arizona 
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TH2  OUTLOOK  POR  UTTER  TPOTATODS  POR  1037 
Summary 

Sweotpotato- acreage  in  1337  probably  will  be  about'  4  percent  lesh-.*5han  th 
890,000  acres  harvested  the  previous  year.  With  average  yields,  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  this  acrpage  would  be  approximately  12  percent  greater  in  1937  than 
in  1036.  With  no  change  in  demand,  this  increased  production  would  result  in 
prices  paid  to  growers  that  would  average  somewhat  less  than  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  in  103S,  but  it  is  expected  that  this  tendency  toward  lower  prices 
v/ ill  be  counteracted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  an  increase  in  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

The  price  to  growers  on  September  15,  1036,  averaged  $1.^2  per  bushel 
compared  with  $0.74  on  the  same  date  in  1035.  With  a  small  crop  of  Irish  po¬ 
tatoes  in  1036,  and  a  large  part  of  the  present  sweetpotato  marketing  season 
still  ahead,  it  is  probable  that  prices  for  sweetpotatoes  will  strengthen 
further. 


The  1936  Crop 

Sweetpotato  acreage  in  1036  declined  about  8  percent  from  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1035.  There  was  no  decrease  in  acreage  in  the  commercial  States 
of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  but  in  the  South  Central 
States,  where  the  bulk  of  the  production  is  for  home  consumption,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  1C  percent  from  last  year's  acreage. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  production  in  1036  was  about  equal  to  the 
5-year  (1028-32)  average  but  10  percent  below  the  large  crop  harvested  in 
1035.  Yield  per  acre  in  1036  is  expected  to  be  slightly  below  average  due  to 
prolonged  hot  weather  and  lack  of  rainfall  in  the  South  Central  States. 

Regional  Outlook 

The  major  part  of  the  country's  sweetpotato  crop  is  grown  in  the  south¬ 
ern  cotton  States,  where  it  is  chiefly  used  as  food  on  the  farm  where  grown. 

In  the  past,  this  farm  acreage  has  varied  with  the  returns  from  the  previous 
year's  cotton  crop,  the  acreage  being  reduced  after  a  year  of  improvement  in 
cotton  prices  and  increased  after  a  year  of  low  cotton  prices.  For  1037,  this 
relationship  indicates  a  decrease  in  acreage.  However,  the  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  sweetpotato  prices  in  1036  probably  will  offset  this  tendency  to 
some  extent,  even  in  the  cotton  States.  Also,  a  few  areas  in  these  States, 
the  most  important  being  located  in  Louisiana  where  carlot  shipments  have 
doubled  during  the  past  five  years,  have  recently  increased  their  production 
for  market. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  whpre  sweet- 
potatoes  are  produced  chiefly  for  market  (approximately  60  percent  of  the 
total  carlot  shipments  of  sweetpotatoes  originate  in  these  States) ,  the  1037 
acreage  probably  will  be  increased  about  10  percent  above  the  150, opp  acres 
harvested  in  1036.  This  increase  is  expected  because  of  favorable  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  1036  erop. 


Sweetpotatoe s ,  #2 

In  some  areas,  such  as  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia,  where  sweetpo- 
tatoes  are  commonly  grown  on  the  same  farm  with  Irish  potatoes,  the  acreage 
of  sweetpotatoes  may  be  decreased  slightly  because  of  increased  plantings 
of  Irish  potatoes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  acreage,  production,  price,  and  farm 
value  of  the  sweetpotato  crop  from  1924  to  1936,  inclusive: 


Sweetpotatoes 

:  Price 


Year 

Acres 

Production 

per 

bushel  ■ 

Farm  value 

1,000  acres 

1,000  bushels 

Cents 

1,000  dollars 

1924 

564 

44,884 

149.6 

6-7,137 

1925 

636 

50,139 

165.1 

82,757 

1926 

645 

63,300 

117.4 

74, 305 

1927 

724 

70,897 

109.0 

77 , 301 

1928 

636 

59,178 

118.0 

69,814 

1929 

646 

64,963 

117.1 

76,081 

1930 

669 

54,415 

108.2 

58,879 

1931 

850 

66,849 

72.7 

48,567 

1932 

1,056 

86,436 

54.2 

46 , 862 

1933 

908 

75,248 

69.5 

52,269 

1934 

958 

77,482 

79.8 

61, 805 

1935 

970 

83,198 

70.4 

58 , 555 

1936  * 

890 

67,520 

99.  ^ 

66,845 

* 


Preliminary  estimates. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  MARKET  FOR  1937 


Summary 

Production  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment  in  1937 
probably  will  be  larger  than  the  record  high  volume  in  193^-  In  general, 
the  increase  probably  will  be  due  largely  to  an  increase  in  acreage  ranging 
from  5  to  10  percent.  A  rise  of  about  10  percent  in  the  gen®ral  level  of 
vegetable  prices  in  193^  is  expected  to  bring  about  this  incre  £isc  in  Q.crccig6  • 
All  sections  of  the  country  and  all  of  the  important  truck  cr^ps,  except 
celery,  onions,  and  spinach,  are  likely  to  show  an  increased  oroduction  in 
1937 •  Ordinarily  increases  in  production  force  prices  to  lower  levels,  but 
in  1937  it  is  expected  that  further  improvement  in  consumer  buying  power  will 
about  offset  the  effects  of  increased  supplies  and  mainto.in  prices  at  about 
the  same  level  as  in  1936  •  If  yields  tier  acre  in  1937,  however,  should  be 
generally  higher  than  average,  it  is  probable  that  production  would  be  so 
large  that  prices  would  average  lower  than  in  1336-  Food  prices  are  slightly 
higher  than  they  were  in  the  fall  of  1935-  This  is  a  favorable  factor  in  the 
competitive  position  of  fresh  vegetables  during  the  first  half  of  1937-  Also 
the  commercial  supply  cf  late  cabbage,  potatoes,  and  sweotpotatoes  is  rela¬ 
tively  short  and  the  reduced  carry-over  into  the  winter  months  of  the  stored 
parts  or.'  these  crops  is  expected  tc  improve  the  market  situation  for  winter 
and  spring  vegetables-  The  total  supply  of  canned  vegetables  is  also  less 
than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

There  was  an  increase  of  about  6  percent  in  the  vegetable  acreage  har¬ 
vested  for  market  in  1936  over  1935 »  and  yield  per  acre  was  up  about  1  percent, 
so  production  was  increased  by  7  percent.  This  was  a  record  high  for  acreage 
and  production,  and  indicates  that  the  sharp  upward  trend  occurring  in  the 
last  15  years  is  continuing.  Although  commercial  production  was  larger  in 
1936,  prices  for  vegetables  in  general  advanced  about  10  percent.  This  ad¬ 
vance  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  consumer  buying  power  increased  over  1935 
and  the  fact  that  the  drought  cut  short  the  production  of  home  and  local 
garden  crops  in  the  Central  States,  and  created  a  larger  market  :or  commercial 
truck  crops  than  usual . 

The  reports  received  to  date  from  Florida,  Texas,  Arizona,  California, 
and  a  few  other  early  sections  indicate  that  the  combined  acreage  of  vege¬ 
tables  for  harvest  in  the  late  fall  and  winter  of  15) 36—  37  will  be  about  40 
percent  larger  than  that  harvested  in  these  States  in  1935- 3^  and  86  percent 
above  the  average  of  1928-32.  The  acreage  planted  to  these  vegetables, 
however,  is  small  relative  to  the  total  United  States  vegetable  acreage.  In 
the  fall  of  1935  the  early  indications  were  for  a  40-perc.ent  increase  in 
acreage,  but  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions  only  about  two- thirds 
of  the  planted  acreage  reached  maturity;  consequently  the  harvested  acreage 
was  about  7  percent  less  than  in  193^*  If  favorable  weather  prevails  in  the 
1936-37  season,  therefore,  a  much  larger  volume  of  fall  and  winter  vegetables 
will  bo  harvested  than  in  corresponding  oeriods  in  the  past. 


Truck  Crocs  -  2 


Acreage  and  Production  Higher 

During  the  1936  season  the  total  production  of  17  vegetables  for  fresh 
market  shipment  increased  nearly  7  percent  above  the  relatively  large  produc¬ 
tion  of  1935  an(l  was  the  largest  on  record.  It  exceeded  the  previous  large 
crop  of  1932  by  nearly  5  percent,  and  it  appears  that  the  upward  trend  which 
has  been  in  evidence  for  the  last  15  years  is  continuing. 

The  increase  in  production  of  these  vegetables  this  year  was  due  almost 
entirely  to  an  increase  in  acreage,  as  the  combined  yield  per  acre  was  only 
1  percent  higher  than  in  1935-  The  total  acreage  planted  to  these  17  impor¬ 
tant  vegetables  for  fresh  market  shipment  in  1936  was  about  6  percent  larger 
than  in  1935,  and  about  4  percent  larger  than  in  1932,  the  previous  high 
record  acreage.  During  the  last  15  years  the  trend  of  the  acreage  of  these 
vegetables  has  been  sharply  upward,  the  only  major  reversal  occurring  in  1933 
after  the  disastrously  low  prices  of  1932.  Prom  1923  to  1932  the  average  rate 
of  expansion  was  about  7  percent  per  year.  There  was  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  1933,  and  an  average  increase  of  about  5  percent  in  the  last  3  years.  In 
view  of  these  increases  and.  a  10-percent  advance  in  vegetable  prices  in  1936, 
together  with  prospects  for  further  improvement  in  demand,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  acreage  of  the  17  important  vegetables  will  be  increased  from  5  to 
10  percent  in  1937-  The  increase  is  expected  to  be  fairly  general  throughout 
the  country  and  fairly  general  with  respect  to  kinds  of  vegetables.  Because 
the  prices  received  for  celery,  onions,  and  spinach  were  lower  in  1936  than 
in  1935  it  is  probable  that  the  acreage  of  these  three  vegetables  will  not  be 
increased  in  1937 • 

The  preliminary  estimates  point  to  a  total  of  1,548,000  acres  in  1936, 
compared  with  1,462,000  acres  in  1935  and  1,319,000  acres  the  1928-32  average. 
The  acreage  in  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  States  increased  3  percent  over  1935; 
in  the  South  Central  States,  23  percent;  and  in  the  Western  States  the  increase 
over  1935  was  8  percent.  The  acreage  in  the  South  Atlantic  Coast  States  de¬ 
creased  2  percent,  while  in  the  North  Central  States  the  decrease  was  10 
percent.  The  decreases  in  these  two  regions  were  due  mainly  to  poor  growing 
conditions  caused  by  the  drought . 

Yields  per  acre  of  17  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh  market  shipment 
v’ere  about  1  percent  higher  in  1936  than  in  1935  an(i  the  average  of  the  last 
5  years.  Owing  to  the  sharp.. increase  in  acreage  into  lower  yielding  areas, 
the  trend  of  yield,  per  acre  of  all  these  vegetable  crons  combined  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  was  downward  during  the  d.ecs.d.c  ended  with  1931-  The 
general  level  declined,  about  l6  percent  during  that  time,  but  since  1931 
yield-S  have  remained  at  a  stable  level.  The  variation  has  not  exceeded  3  per¬ 
cent  in  any  recent  year. 

prices  Continue  toward  Recovery 

Vegetable  prices  advanced  nearly  10  percent  in  1936  over  1935  and  were 
the  highest  since  1930-  The  1936  season  marks  the  fourth  successive  year  of 
price  advance  since  the  low  point  reached  in  1932.  Vegetable  prices  in  1936 
were  about  39  percent  higher  than  they  were  4  years  ago.  Although  the  total 
supply  af  vegetables  in  1937  probably  will  be  greater  than  in  1936,  prices  are 
expected  to  remain  at  about  the  level  of  1936.  Because  of  further  improvement 
in  consumer  buying  power  in  1937,  it  is  expected  that  larger  quantities  of 
vegetables  will  be  marketed  at  about  the  same  level  of  prices  prevailing  in 
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Th.e  average  value  per  aero  of  vegetation  for  fresh  market  shipment  rose 
to  about  $127  per  acre  in  1^3°  from  $ll6  in  1935-  Since  yield  per  acre  of 
these  vegetables  has  net  varied  much  in  the  last  5  years,  the  average  value 
ner  acre  has  fluctuated  with  vegetable  u rices.  In  1936  value  per  acre  was 
also  the  highest  since  1932  ani  about  one- third  higher  than  in  1932,  the  de- 
-oression  low  point.  Sines  1332  there  has  been  improvement  in  the  money  return 
per  acre,  but  it  is  still  s-nsiderably  below  the  level  of  $175  per  acre  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  depression.  If  yields  per  acre  hold  to  the  level  of  recent 
years,  and  there  is  continued  improvement  in  prices,  the  higher  levels  of 
per-acre  value  may  again  be  a  semmen  occurrence. 

Foreign  Trade 

The  total  exports  of  vegetable  products  from  the  United  States  in 
1935-36  (July  to  June  were  valued  at  ell, 468,000  compared  with  $8,994,000  in 
1934-35.  Out  of  the  total  exp 'res  in  1935“  36,  50  percent  were  fresh  vege¬ 
tables:,  4  eercent  dried,  and  -0  percent  canned  and  preserved  vegetables. 
Exports  of  fresh  vegetables  were  valued  at  35,745,000  compared  with  $4,223,000 
in  1934-35)  an  increase  cf  $1,5-2,702.  Experts  of  canned  and  preserved 
vegetables  were  valued  at  S f ,  -pS ,  ICC ,  or  ar.  increase  of  $889,000  over  the 
1934-35  value  of  $4,369,002.  Exports  of  dried  vegetables  were  worth  $465,000 
compared  with  $402,000  in  lj_'4- 35- 

Imports  of  fresh,  dried,  and  canned  vegetables  in  1935“36  (July  to  June) 
amounted  to  $11,894,104  compared  with  312, Joe, 134  in  1934-35.  or  a  decrease 
of  $472,000.  Imports  of  vegetables  were  divided  about  as  follows  in  1935“36: 
44  percent  fresh  and  root  vegetables,  l4  percent  dried  vegetables,  42  percent 
canned  vegetables.  Imports  cf  green  vegetables  were  valued  at  $3,383,925 
compared  with  $3,244,6Co  in  I? 34-35-  -be  outstanding  item  was  fresh  tomatoes, 
valued  at  $1,996,000.  Imports  of  root  vegetables  were  worth  $1,852,000 
against  $1,485,000  in  1934-33-  With  the  exception  cf  dried  onions,  all  items 
in  this  group  'which  also  includes  garlic,  potatoes,  and  turnips  and  ruta¬ 
bagas)  were  larger  than  last  year.  Imports  of  dried  vegetables  such  as  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils  amounted  t"  $1,677,920  compared  with  $2,l6n,ll4  in  1934-35- 
Imports  of  canned  and  preserved  vegetables  were  also  smaller,  amounting  to 
$4,981,000  against  $5,476,00?  in  the  previous  year. 

The  outlook  for  the  exports  cf  vegetables  frem  the  United  States  is 
somewhat  more  favorable  for  the  1936-3"  season  than  in  1935_36.  Demand  con¬ 
ditions  in  many  foreign  countries  are  better  than  ar  this  time  in  1935,  an<i 
the  reduced  duties  in  many  countries  that  have  been  brought  about  by  the  trade 
agreements  program  should  improve  the  export  trade.  Exports  cf  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  in  particular  will  probably  be  larger,  since  under  the  terms  of  the 
trade  agreement  with  Canada,  which  is  the  most  important  cutlet,  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  have  benefited  substantially.  Sweetpetatcec,  eggplant,  and  artichokes 
are  now  on  the  free  list  in  Canada;  on  most  cf  the  other  fresh  vegetables  the 
basic  ad  valorem  rate  has  b  en  reduced  52  percent;  end  the  minimum  specific 
duties  hitherto  applicable  during  the  season  when  vegetables  from  the  United 
Staten  compete  with  Canadian  vegetables  have  been  cancelled,  except  on  toma¬ 
toes.  Still  more  important  in  the  adjustment  made  with  respect  to  valuation 
advances  during  the  competitive  season:  cn  a  number  of  vegetables,  including 
tomatoes,  the  system  has  been  cancelled  entirely;  on  about  a  scjre  cf  vege¬ 
tables  Canada  has  reserved  the  right  to  apply  the  valuations,  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  provides  that  the  additions  to  the  invoice  values  will  be  at  least  20 
percent  lower  than  in  past  years. 
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Although  the  concessions  secured  under  the  Canadian  agreement  are  of 
the  most  value  to  vegetables,  important  concessions  were  secured  from  a  number 
of  other  countries.  In  addition  to  Canada,  reductions  in  duties  on  fresh  and 
dried  vegetables  were  secured  from  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  Haiti.  Nine  countries 
'granted  reductions  in  duties  on  various  canned  vegetables,  tmd  4  countries 
agreed  t*  bind  existing  duties  against  increases  during  the  life  of  the  agree¬ 
ments.  Especially  valuable  concessions  have  been  secured  for  canned  asparagus, 
the  most  important  canned  vegetable  export. 

Import o  of  winter  vegetables  may  be  somewhat  larger  during  the  193^-37 
season  than  in  1935_3^*  Plantings  in  Cuba  are  larger  than  in  19 35 »  and  in¬ 
dications  cue  that  plantings  on  the  West  Coast  cf  Mexico  will  be  slightly 
heavier  than  i  n  19  35  • 
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Index  numbers  rela 

ting  to 

vegetable 

crops , 

1919-1936 

17 

vegetable 

s  f  or  f r 

esh  market 

shipm 

Hit  1/ 

(1924-1929 

-  100) 

. 

• 

Value  : 

.  . 

Year 

Acreage: 

Yield  : 

per  :Productior 

::Price  : 

Farm 

value 

: 

: 

acre  : 

:  ; 

1919  . 

53.2 

106.3 

129.7 

56.8 

122.2 

69.4 

1920  . 

63.1 

116.4 

119.4 

73.5 

106.7 

75-8 

1921  . 

58. G 

105.3 

121.8 

61.9 

115.4 

72.0 

1922 . 

78.2 

102.6 

114.5 

80.2 

113.8 

90.1 

1923 . 

71.2 

107.9 

139.8 

76.8 

127.7 

100.1 

1924 . 

85.6 

103.6 

106.5 

88.7 

103.1 

91.8 

1925 . 

83.8 

106.1 

lii.i 

94>2 

104.1 

99.2 

1926 . 

96.5 

98.2 

93.2 

94.8 

100.3 

95.4 

192? . 

104.7 

101.4 

92.9 

106.1 

92.6 

97.9 

1923 . 

108.6 

94.1 

96.9 

101.8 

103.5 

105.8 

1929 . 

115.9 

98.4 

94.2 

113.7 

97.0 

110.0 

1930 . 

125.4 

91.7 

77.7 

117.8 

86.9 

100.4 

1931 . 

132.3 

87.9 

64. 1 

116.4 

73.7 

35.4 

1932 . 

134.9 

85.4 

51.8 

119.2 

61.2 

70.3 

19  33 . 

122.7 

87.1 

54-5 

106.8 

65.2 

67.3 

1934 . 

130.1 

90.1 

58.2 

117.2 

67.2 

76.2 

1935 . 

132.5 

38.4 

63.1 

117.1 

72.8 

84.1 

1936.. 2/ - 

140.3 

39.0 

71.1 

124.9 

79.8 

99.8 

1 /  Includes  asparagus,  snap  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  carrots, 

cauliflower,  celery,  cucumbers,  eggplant,  lettuce',  onions,  pe 
peppers,  spinach,  tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  and  watermelons. 

2/  Preliminary 
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THE  CABBAGE  OUTLOOK  EGR  1937 


Summary 

An  increase  in  the  total  acreage  planted  to  cahhage  in  1937 
over  that  planted  in  1936  is  in  prospect.  This  larger  acreage  to¬ 
gether  with  average  yields  wohld  produce’  a  commercial  crop  consider¬ 
ably  larger  than  in  1936.  Increased  buying  power  is  expected  to 
strengthen  the  demand  for . cabbage  in  1 937 »  but  the  larger  crop, 
particularly  in  the  intermediate  end  late  States,  probably  will 
force  cabbage  prices  to  levels  lower  than  in  1936. 

The  acreage  in  the  early  and  second  early  States  in  1937 
probably  will  be  slightly  smaller  than  in  1936.  Because  of  the 
relatively  high  prices  received  by  growers  in  the  intermediate  and 
late  States  in  1936,  it  is  probable  that  the  1937  acreage  planted 
in  these  areas  will  be  expanded,  to  the  extent  that  with  average 
yields,  production  will  exceed  market  requirements. 

The  total  United  States  commercial  acreage  of  cabbage  for 
fresh  market  shipment  and  kraut  manufacture  in  193^  waS  15,6>6lO  acres, 
or  13  percent  more  than  in  lr'35?  but  11  percent  below  the  record  high 
acreage  of  1934.  The  increase  over  1935  Was  (iue  almost  entirely  to 
the  large  plantings  in  the  early  States.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
for  the  country  as  a  who  la  was  one  of  the  lowest  on  record,  which 
fact  offset  the  larger  acreage  to  such  an  extent  that  the  October  1 
estimate  of  87  7»600  tons  produced  was  5  percent  less  than  the  crop 
ol  1935*  and  about  29  Percent  below  the  record  high  production  of 
193Il»  Prices  to  growers  as  a  whole  averaged  about  $20.66  per  ton 
through  September,  compared  with  a  season  price  of  $13*24  in  1 935 > 
and  about  $16.00  per  bon  for  1928-32. 

Outlook  by  Regions 

The  early  Spates  (California,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas) 
had  a  very  light  crop  of  cabbage  in  1935>  aS  a  result  of  severe 
freezes.  High  prices  were  received  that  year.  Acreage  was  more  than 
doubled  in  1936?  totaling  56,000  acres.  These  four  States  produced 
a  large  crop  of  ‘290,450  tons  for  fresh  market  shipment,  besides  some 
5,000  tons  in  T«exas  used  for  kraut  manufacture.'  The  early  cabbage 
crop  in  193°  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  small  1935  crop.- 
In  consequence*  of  the  relatively  low  average  price  of  about  $12.00  per 
ton  to  growers,  compared  with  $27.22  in  1935  it  would  appear  that 
growers  in  tbie  early  States  will  reduce  their  plantings  for  the  1937 
season.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  late  cabbage  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  in  the  early  part  of  1937  is  relatively  small 
and  this  fact  may  offset  to  some  extent  the  tendency  of  growers,  to 
reduce  th'eir  acreages  in  the  early  States. 


Cabbage  —  2. 

The  acreage  in  the  second-early  States  (Alabama,  Georgia, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina, South  Carolina, the  Norfolk  section  and 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia),  in  1936,  15,800  acres  was  the  largest  acreage 
on  record.  Because  of  reduced  yields,  however,  production  was  a  little 
below  that  of  1935,  or  about  S3 >500  tons,  compared  with  an  average 
crop  of  72,200  tons.  The  extremely  large  crop  just  preceding  in 
the  early  States  had  depressed  market  prices  so  much  that  growers  in 
the  second-early  States  received  an  avorago  of  only  $12.50  per  ton 
in  1936,  as  against  $31*69  in  1935*  The  effect  of  these  low  prices 
probably  will  be  to  curtail  the  plantings  in  1937* 

The  acreago  of  cabbage  planted  in  the  intermediate  States 
(Arkansas,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 

New  Mexico,  the  Long  Island  section  of  New  York,  southeastern  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  southwestern  Virginia,  and  Washington)  is  usually  about 
the  same  each  year.  Producers  in  this  group  of  States,  who  market 
their  crop  between  the  early  and  late  cabbage  seasons,  are  obliged 
to  meet  considerable  competition  from  summer  vegetables  and  produce 
from  local  gardens.  The  average  price  to  cabbage  growers  in  the 
intermediate  States  dropped  to  $13*63  per  ton  in  1935,  So  that  plant¬ 
ings  were  reduced  10  percent  in  1936  to  about  21,870  acres.  Drought 
and  excessive  heat  damaged  the  crop  to  the  extent  that  only  about 
U-l/2  tons  per  acre  were  harvested.  As  a  result  a  very  light  crop 
of  101,300  tons  was  produced  in  1936*  This  was  34  percent  below  the 
1935  production  and  the  average  crop,  and  was  the  smallest  crop  in 
recent  years  for  this  group  of  States.  In  consequence,  the  average 
price  to  growers  rose  to  a  new  high  of  $41.42  per  ton.  These  higher 
prices  can  be  expected  to  stimulate  plantings  of  intermediate  cabbage 
in  1937*  It  may  be  noted  that  the  small  1936  crop  and  consequent 
higher  prices  were  chiefly  the  result  of  low  yields,  and  therefore  it 
is  indicated  that  any  material  increase  of  acreage  in  the  intermediate 
States  probably  would  cause  considerably  lower  prices  than  in  1936* 

In  the  late  States  (Colorado,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 

New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah  and  Wisconsin)  only  slightly 
more  domestic- type  cabbage  is  produced  for  fresh  market  shipment  than 
is  produced  for  kraut  manufacture.  After  increasing  their  total 
acreage  of  domestic  cabbage  to  a  peak  of  40,150  acres  in  1934,  .growers 
made  a  slight  reduction  in  1935  and  sharply  reduced  their  plantings 
in  1936.  A  very  low  average  price  of  $7*74  per  ton  was  received  from 
their  record-breaking  crop  of  1934  and  only  $6.34  per  ton  from  the 
large  crop  of  1935*  Consequently,  only  30,450  acres  were  planted  to 
domestic- type  cabbage  this  year  compared  with  37,530  acres  in  1935* 

With  yields  averaging  only  6  tons  per  acre  (or  about  one-third  below 
the  5~year  average),  production  dropped  to  the  low  figure  of  123,500 
tons  for  market  and  kraut  combined,  as  compared  with  302,300  tons  in 
1935*  Prices  have  been  high  throughout  the  fall  months  and  total  re¬ 
turns  to  growers  in  these  States  should  compare  favorably  with  those 
of  1933,  when  the  domestic-type  cabbage  crop  also  was  short.  The 
farm  price  to  date  has  averaged  around  $23.36  per  ton,  compared  with 
the  5~ycar  average  of  $9*54  per  ton.  Because  of  the  higher  prices 
in  1936,  it  is  expected  that  the  acreage  planted  in  1937  will  be  in¬ 
creased  materially. 
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Danish-typo  cabbage  plantings  in  1336  in  the  late  States 
(all  States  except  Oregon  and  Utah  in  the  list  above)  were  reduced 
about  one-seventh  below  those  of  a  year  ago  to  a  total  of  30»570 
acres,  nost  of  which  is  intended  for  fresh  market  shipment.  The 
1936  acreage  is  about  12  percent  loss  than  the  average.  This  type 
of  cabbage,  produced  mainly  for  winter  storage  purposes,  was  not 
damaged  so  severely  by  adverse  weather  conditions , and  yields  are 
expected  to  average  about  6.7  tons  per  acre.  On  the  basis  of 
October  1  condition,  the  crop  is  indicated  to  be  204,100  tons,  or 
percent  less  than  the  1935  crop  of  Danish- type  cabbage.  With 
demand  good,  returns  to  growers  are  expected  to  average  around 
$21.15  pcr  ton,  as  against  $8. SO  last  year.  On  the  basis  of  the 
higher  prices  in  193b»  it  is  expected  that  the  acreage  in  1937 
will  be  increased  materially. 
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Cabbage  for  market  and  kraut:  Commercial  acreage,  pro¬ 
duction,  and  season  average  price  received  by  producers, 
by  groups  of  States,  average  1928-32,  and  annual  1933“36 


Item  and  group 

Average  : 

1928-32  :  1933 

1934 

1935 

Prelim. 

1936 

Acres  :  Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

ACREAGE 

Rail 

• 

• 

• 

• 

810  :  1,300 

1,000 

1 , 400 

1,920 

Early 

36,910  :  30,900 

58,550 

25,350 

56,000 

Second  early 

13,440  :  13,800 

15,400 

14, 900 

15,800 

Intermediate 

22,820  :  22,760 

24,280 

24,430 

21,870 

Late,  domestic 

35,130  :  29,010 

34,630  :  27,600 

40,150 

37,530 

30,450 

Late,  Danish 

37,350 

35,420 

30,570 

Late,  total 

5*9, 7c0  56,610 

77,500 

72,950 

61,020 

U  *  S .  to  tal 

143,740  1125,370 

■"176,730 

139,030 

156,610 

For  kraut 

• 

20 ,2)40  :  16,440 

25,710 

16, 500 

17,990 

For  market 

123,500  : 103, 930 

151,020 

122,530 

138,620 

Sh.  tons  : Sh. tons 

Sh.  tons 

Sh.  tons 

Sh.  tons 

PRODUCTION 

Fall 

• 

• 

5,900  :  5,400 

7,  6C0 

10 , 800 

9,500 

Early 

208, 300*:  149, 600* 

326,000* 

126,400 

295,700* 

Second  early 

78,800*:  64,600 

82,300* 

84,000* 

83,500* 

Intermediate 

153, 300*:  127, 400 

134,100 

152,  goer 

101,300 

Late, domestic 

288, 500*: 181, 600 

333,000 

308,300 

183,500 

Late,  Danish 

275,000* :199, 100 

341,400 

249,500 

204,100 

Late,  total 

563, 500*: 380, 700 

6so,4oo 

557,800 

387,600"' 

U.  S.  total 

1,010,400*:  727, 700* 

1?  30, 400* 

931,800* 

377,600* 

For  kraut 

• 

• 

165,700  :  95,400 

215,700 

134,800 

94,700 

For  market 

844, 700*: 632, 300* 

1,014,700* 

797,000* 

782,900* 

Lollars  :Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

FARM  PRICE  PER  TOI 
Fall 

I  : 

42.20  :  11.11 

30.13 

20.19 

2S.11 

Early 

24.61  :  13.40 

9.65 

27.22 

11.95 

Second  early 

33.49  :  26.18 

7.92 

31.69 

12.48 

Intermediate 

IS. 91  :  22.3s 

15.1S 

13.63 

41.42 

Late,  domestic 

9.54  :  14.78 

7.74 

6.34 

23.36 

Late,  Danish 

11.99  :  16.87 

5. 81 

8. SO 

21.15 

Late,  total 

IO.57  :  15.87 

6.77 

7.44 

22.20 

U.  S. aver age 

16.16  :  17.42 

3.59 

13724 

20.66 

For  kraut 

7.53  :  11.21 

6.35 

5.13 

For  market 

17.96  :  18.37 

9.13 

14.64 

• 

Includes  quantities  not  harvested  because  of  market  conditions. 
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THE  ...TOMATO  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 
Summary 

The  prospects  are  for  slightly  increased  plantings  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  tomatoes  for  fresh  market  shipment  in  1937  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  The  increased  acreage  is  indicated  hy  the  relatively 
higher  prices  received  for  the  record  large  crop  in  193&>  and  "by  the 
fact  that  the  trend  of  tomato  production  and  consumption  has  been 
upward  in  receipt  years.  The  acreage  planted  in  1937  probably  will 
be  increased  over  that  harvested  in  1936  all  of  the  important 
commercial  areas,  except  the  second  early  group  and  the  southern 
district  of  California.  Growers  in  both  of  these  areas  did  not 
share  in  the  higher  returns  received  in  the  other  areas.  In  Cuba 
and  Mexico  the  production  of  tomatoes  for  the  winter  market  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  as  large  or  larger  than  in  1935* 

In  spite  of  the  relatively  low  prices  received  for  tomatoes 
in  1935* Sowers  planted  a  record  high  acreage  in  1936*  It  was  8 
percent  larger  than  the  1935  acreage  and  23  percent  larger  than  the 
average  for  the  5~year  period  1928-32.  The  largest  crop  on  record 
was  produced.  It  was  nearly  5  percent  larger  than  the  1935  crop  and 
was  19  percent  above  the  average  for  the  recent  period.  In  spite 
of  the  record  production,  the  preliminary  estimates  indicate  prices 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  will  average  about  $1.38  per  bushel  as 
compared  with  $1.19  in  1935* 

Total  production  was  increased  in  193^  over  that  in  1935  in 
all  of  the  regional  groups  of  States  except  in  south  Florida  where 
there  was  a . substantial  reduction  because  of  continued  heavy  rains 
during  the  growing  season.  The  increase  in  production  was  most 
marked  in  the  second  section  of  the  early  group  of  States  where 
acreage  was  increased  about  5 0  percent  and  production  was  about  66 
percent  larger  than  in  1935*  Prices  received  by  the  growers  were 
higher  in  1936  than  in  1935  in  all  of  the  regional  groups  except 
the  second  early  where  the  prices  averaged  about  the  same  as  in 
P935»  and  in  the  southern  district  of  California  where  it  is  estimated 
that  the  price  this  fall  will  dcclino  about  10  percent. 

Fall  and  Early  States 

Slightly  higher  prices  received  in  1935  f°r  the  fall  crop 
of  tomatoes  in  Florida  and  Texas  probably  will  result  in  some  in¬ 
crease  of  acreage  for  the  fall  and  winter  of  1 93^~37 •  The  acreage 
planted  in  the  fall  of  1935  f°r  shipment  to  market  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn  and  winter  months  was  l6  percent  less  than  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  But  under  the  stimulus  of  more  favorable  growing 
conditions,  the  largest  crop  on  record  was  produced.  It  was  about 
36  percent  greater  than  production  in  1935  and  more  than  double  the 
average  production  for  the  5~year  period.  In  spite  of  this  record 
crop,  prices  to  growers  averaged  $2.19  Per  "bushel  or  about  8  percent 
higher  than  in  1935*  Prices  were  higher  in  193&  f°r  a  record  crop 
and  the  general  trend  of  acreage  in  these  early  areas  has  been  sharply 
upward.  It  is  very  probable  that  growers  will  expand  their  acreage 
in  the  fall  of  1936. 


Tomatoes  2. 

Sut) s tan t Tally  higher  prices  received  for  the  spring  crop 
of  tomatoes  in  south  Florida  is  likely  to  "bring  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  of  acreage  in  that  area  for  the  1937  season.  The  spring  crop 
acreage  in  south  Florida  was  about  8  percent  less  than  the  acreage 
in  1935  but  damage  by  continued  heavy  rains  in  some  sections 
reduced  total  production  to  about  one-half  that  of  the  preceding 
year.  As  a  result  of  the  short  crop,  the  average  price  to  pro¬ 
ducers  advanced  to  $3*50  Per  bushel  and  was  the  highest  price 
received  since  192S. 

In  Florida,  "other"  the  lower  valley  of  Texas,  and  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California,  prices  received  by  growers  for  the 
1936  crop  averaged  somewhat  higher  than  for  the  preceding  year 
which  may  mean  some  increased  acreage  in  1937  for  this  group  of 
States  as  a  whole.  The  acreage  of  spring  grown  tomatoes  in  these 
areas  was  approximately  50  percent  larger  and  total  production 
was  about  66  percent  more  -in  1336  than  i:i  1335,  The  average 

price  received  by  growers  was  approximately  lb  percent  more  than 
in  1935  and  indicates  that  the  acreage  for  areas  as  a  whole,  may  be 
increased  slightly  in  1937* 

Foreign 


The  successful  production  and  marketing  during  1935-36  of 
one  of  the  largest  winter  vegetable  crops  ever  grown  in  Cuba,  has 
served  to  stimulate  increased  interest  in  such  crops  this  year, 
according  to  the  American  Consul  at  Habana.  '  Favorable  conditions 
so  far  have  facilitated  preparation  of  the  soil  and  planting  of 
crops.  Transplanting  of  tomatoes  from  seed  beds  to  fields  began 
about  the  middle  of  September.  About  twice  as  much  seed  was  planted 
as  in  1935  heavy  rains  brought  a  loss  of  about  40  percent  of 
the  plants.  Many  growers  had  hoped  to  have  tomatoes  ready  for 
export  early  in  November.  The  early  crop,  which  is  now  expected 
to  be  harvested  between  November  15  and  February  15,  will  be  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  than  last  fall,  barring  unfavorable  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  Although  a  considerable  quantity  of  tomatoes  will 
probably  be  unable  to  meet  the  export  standards  of  quality  required  by 
the  Cuban  .Government,  exports  to  American  markets  are  expected  to 
show  an  increase  again  this  season.  Exports  of  tomatoes  to  the 
United  States  totaled  1,319*000  lugs  of  32  pounds  net  in  the  1935-36 
season.  Planting  -of  tomatoes  has  started  in  Mexico  but  no  definite 
information  is  available  as  to  the  acreage  that  will  be  planted. 
Indications  are  that  plantings  will  be  as  large  as  last  season 
when  exports  of  tomatoes  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  amounted  to 
around  945,000  bushels. 


Second  Early  States 

Prices  received  by  growers  of  tomatoes  in  the  second  early 
States  (Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  and  other 
Texas)  were  practically  the  same  in  1336  as  in  1935  and  vary  little  chang 
in  acreage  is  anticipated  for  this  group  of  States  in  1937*  The 
acreage,  and  production  as  well,  totaled  approximately  the  same  in 
1936  as  in  1935  in  the  second  early  group  of  States. 
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Intermediate  States 

Growers  in  the  intermediate  States  (Porth  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  ITew  Jersey,  Ohio,  southern  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  parts  of  California)  reported  substantially  higher 
prices  for  tomatoes  in  193'6  than  were  received  in  1935*  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  there  probably  will  be  further  acreage  expansion  in  this 
group  of  States  in  1937*  In  spite  of  the  record  crop  produced  in 
1935  and-  comparatively  low  prices  received,  this  group  of  States 
increased  their  plantings  3  percent  in  193^»  Production  in  193^ 
averaged  about  3  percent  more  than  in  1935  and  -nearly  40  percent 
above  the  average  of  recent  years.  'The  average-  price  of  $1.00 
per  bushel  received  by  the  growers  in  this  group  of  States  in  1936 
was  approximately  one-third  higher  than  for  the  1935  crop. 

Late  States 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  14  late  States  indicate  the 
largest  crop  on  record  and  slightly  higher  prices  than  were  received 
for  the  1935  crop.  As  a  result  of  more  favorable  returns  growers 
may  increase  their  plantings  somewhat  in  1937*  The  record  acreage 
planted  in  1936  was  about  6  percent  more  than  in  1935  ^7  percent 

more  than  the  average  plantings  for  the  5  years,  1928-32.  Total 
production  reported  on  October  10  was  about  4  percent  more  than  in 
1935  and  about  22  percent ‘more 'than  for  1928-32.  The  estimated 
price  of  9 2  cents  per  bushel  received  for  the  crop  represents  an 
increase  of  13  percent  over  the  1935  price. 

It  is  estimated  that  prices  received  for  tomatoes  in  the 
southern  district  of  California,  which  produces  late  tomatoes  for  the 
fall  market,  will  average ' considerably  less  than  in  1935*  Owing  to 
the  less  favorable  returns  received  this  fall  it  is  expected  that 
growers  in  southern  California  will  reduce  their  plantings  slightly 
in  1937.  The  acreage  in  1936  was  about  8  percent  larger  than  the 
1935  acreage  but  about  20  percent  less  than  the  average  acreage  for 
recent  years.  Production,  however,  is  estimated  to  be  18  percent 
more  than  in  1935  and  it  is  expected  tlat  the  price  will  be  about 
$1.65  per  bushel  as  compared  with  $1.80  per  bushel  received  in  1935* 
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Acreage,  production,  and  farm  price  of  tomatoes  for  market 


Acreage 


It  on 

5-year 

average 

1928-32 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Fall  1/ 

4,010“ 

T,100 

47300 

8,500 

7,300 

Early  (l)  2/ 

10,990 

12,500 

12,000 

12,000 

11,000 

Early  (2)  j,/ 

2  6 , 6oo 

25,400 

23,400 

22,000 

33,800 

Second  early  4/ 

34,220 

34,000 

40,700 

39,650 

39,150 

Intermediate  5/ 

35,960 

37,210 

4i,4io 

46,130 

48,500 

Late  (1)  6 j 

29,320 

31,970 

33,550 

35,250 

37,210 

Late  (2)  7/ 

9,560 

6,850 

7,250  . 

7,100 

7,650 

Total, all  States  150,660 

154,430 

162,610 

170,630 

135,050 

Production 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

Fall  1/ 

256 

250 

335 

429“ 

584 

Early  (l)  2 / 

1,218 

1,703 

2,040 

1,824 

990 

Early  (2)  ]/ 

2,036 

1,705 

1,566 

1,524 

2,531 

Second  early  4/ 

3,498 

2, 666 

4,160 

3,060 

3,061 

Intermediate  5/ 

4,817 

4,494 

4,874 

6,522 

6,704 

Late  (1)  6/ 

4,206 

4,582 

4,301 

4,308 

5,105 

Late  (2)  jJ 

860 

733 

1,044 

909 

1,071 

Total, all  States  16,891 

16'.  133 

18,319 

19,176 

2o,o46 

Farm  price 

per  bushel 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Fall  l] 

2.56 

2.17 

2.19 

2.02 

2.19 

Early  (l)  2 / 

2.89 

1.80 

2.60 

2.40 

3.50 

Early  (2) 

2.52 

1.56 

2.39 

2.04 

2.37 

Second  early  4/ 

1.47 

1.52 

.82 

1.24 

1.24 

Intermediate  5./ 

1.05 

.85 

.92 

.76 

1.00 

Late  (1)  6/ 

.98 

.69 

.82 

.81 

.92 

Late  (2)  7/ 

1.58 

1.42 

1.62 

1.80 

1.65 

Total, all  States  1.47 

1.14 

1.28 

1.19 

1.38 

8 

t 

6/ 


1 / 


Florida,  Texas (acreage  planted  fall  of  previous  year) • 

Florida  (south) 

California  (Imperial  Valley),  Florida  (other),  Texas  (lower  valley) 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Texas  (other) 
Arkansas,  California,  Illinois  (Union  county),  Maryland,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio  (southeast),  Tennessee,  Virginia. 
California  (north  district),  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois  (other), 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio  (other),  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Washington. 

California  (south  district) 
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THE  ONION  OUTLOOK  FOR  193? 


Summary 

The  1937  onion  crop  in  the  United  States  probably  will  be  smaller 
than  the  record  large  crop  produced  in  1936.  Because  of  this  smaller 
crop  together  with  increasing  consumer  haying  power,  onion  growers  may 
expect  generally  higher  prices  and  incomes  in  1937.  It  is  expected  that 
the  acreage  will  be  decreased  in  all  of  the  commercial  areas. 

Yields  above  average  in  the  important  late  producing  regions, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  total  number  of  acres  planted  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  accounted  for  the  exceptionally  large  crop  of  1936. 

On  the  basis  of  October  1  conditions,  the  total  1936  crop  of  onions 
was  forecast  at  17,635,000  sacks  (100  pounds)  compared  with  14,546,000 
in  1935.  The  average  price  to  growers  in  1936  in  the  early  States 
was  76  cents  per  100  pound  sack,  compared  with  $2.72  the  previous  year. 

The  1936  average  price  to  growers  in  the  intermediate  States  averaged 
83  cents  per  100  pounds  and  compares  with  $1.36  in  1935.  Growers  in 
the  late  group  cf  States  had  not  done  quite  so  well  in  1935,  and  plantings 
in  1936  were  reduced  slightly.  The  October  forecast  indicated  production 
for  the  entire  group  of  late  States  of  11,964,000  sacks  compared  with 
10,i72,0uQ  sacks  in  1935.  Prices  to  growers  in  the  fall  of  1936  were 
about  50  percent  lower  than  in  1935. 


Outlook  by  Regions 

A  1936  crop  of  Bermuda  type  onions  78  percent  larger  than  in  1935, 
resulted  in  disastrously  low  prices  to  producers.  About  28  percent  of 
the  crop  was  not  harvested.  This  undoubtedly  will  cause  a  considerable 
reduction  of  acreage  in  the  early  producing  States,  (Louisiana,  Texas, 
and  California)  in  1937.  This  group  of  States  expanded  its  acreage  for 
the  1936  spring  crop  by  32  percent  over  1935  and  52  percent  over  the 
average.  Growers  of  Bermuda  type  onions  face  the  prospect  of  low 
returns  again  in  1937.  An  important  factor  is  the  quantity  of  the  1936 
late  onion  crop  carried  over  and  thrown  on  the  market  in  competition 
with  the  new  1937  crop.  Unless  there  is  considerable  shrinkage  or  loss 
in  this  exceedingly  heavy  late  crop  it  is  probable  that  marketing  will 
dc  drawn  far  out  into  the  early  crop  season. 

Growers  in  the  intermediate  States  (New  Jersey,  ea.stern  shore  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Texas  (north)  Iowa  (Scott  county). 
Washington  (Walla  Walla),  California)  may  be  expected  to  decrease  their 
plantings  in  1937,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  those  in  the  early  States. 
Below  average  yields  in  1936  resulted  in  a  production  of  onions 
i  percent-  less  than  in  1935.  Prices  to  growers  in  the  intermediate 
States,  being  influenced  by  the  exceedingly  heavy  early  crop,  declined 
to  an  average  of  88  cents  compared  with  $1.38  the  preceding  year. 

Sharp  declines  in  prices  of  the  1935  late  crop  onions  marketed 
after  February  1936,  and  the  heavy  supply  of  the  spring  crop  arriving 
from  Texas,  with  the  resulting  low  prices,  influenced  growers  in  the 
late  or  main  crop  States,  particularly  those  in  the  Central  States,  to 
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reduce  their  plantings  in  1936.  However,  with  above  average  yields, 
the  indicated  production  in  the  crop  forecast  of  October  was  18  percent 
..larger  thou  in  1935,  and  05  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  average.  A 
total  production  of  11,964,000  sacks,  the  largest  on  record,  was  indicated. 
Early  season  prices  were  the  lowest  since  1932.  The  decline  in  acreage 
in  the  late  States  was  due  almost  entirely  to  reductions  in  the  Central 
group  of  States  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
other  Iowa)  where  returns  during  the  previous  year  had  been  less 
satisfactory  than  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  1936  acreage 
planted  in  these  States  was  about  15  percent  less  than  the  1935  acreage, 
which  was  only  a  little  above  the  1928-32  average.  Increased  yields  per 
acre  in  the  Central  States,  as  in  the  late  crop  States  as  a  whole,  raised 
the  probable  production  figure  well  above  the  previous  years'  record. 

In  the  Eastern  late  crop  States  (Massachusetts,  Hew  York,  and 
Pennsylvania)  the  acreage  in  1936  was  increased  5  percent  over  1935  and  41 
percent  over  the  5-year  average.  A  production  33  percent  in  excess  of  1935 
was  forecast  in  October. 

Growers  in  the  Western  late  States,  (Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
other  Washington,  Oregon,  California)  planted  about  the  same  acreage  in 
1936  as  they  did  in  1935.  Production  was  forecast  slightly  under  1935. 
Heavy  supplies  and  low  prices  in  the  Central  States  area,  an  important 
outlet  for  the  western  crop,  forced  early  season  prices  on  western  grown 
stock  to  the  lowest  levels  since  1932. 

Prices  of  late  onions  in  the  fall  of  1936  average  around  90  cents 
per  100  pounds  f.o.b.,  Rochester,  Hew  York  compared  with  $2.00  per  100 
pounds  a  year  ago.  At  Benton  Harbor,  Michigan,  they  averaged  80  cents  per 
sack  compared  with  $1.65  in  the  fall  of  1935.  ^n  view  of  the  low  prices 
received  in  1936  ani  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  growers  in  the  late 
onion  producing  Stdes  are  likely  to  reduce  their  plantings  in  1937.  The 
Central  and  Western  States  probably  will  show  the  greatest  reduction.  If 
growing  conditions  are  normal,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  improved  prices. 
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Onions:  Acreage,  production  and  farm  price 


Acreage 


Commodity 

5-year  : 
average  : 
1928-32  *. 

1933  | 

1934  : 

1935  : 

1936 

Early  (Bermuda)  l/ 
Intermediate  2 /  .... 

Acres 

23,060 

8,330 

Acres 

19,650 

10,400 

Acres 

25,150 

12,390 

Acres 

26,550 

17,200 

Acres 

34,970 

20,450 

Late: 

Eastern  3/  . 

10,990 

26,520 

15,530 

02,190 

24,480 

13,950 

12,330 

21,000 

13,950 

14,780 

26,900 

15,300 

15,500 

22,900 

15,750 

Central  4 /  . 

Western  5/  . 

Total,  late  . 

53,040 

50,620 

47,280 

57 , 480 

54,150 

Total,  all  states  .. 

84.430 

80,670 

84,820 

101,230 

109,570 

Production 

Early  (Bermuda)  .... 

1,000 

sacks 

2,308 

1,337 

1 , 000 

3  ctCkCS 

1,355 

1,570 

1 , 000 
sacks 

1 , 833 
1,854 

1,000 

sacks 

1,852 

2,522 

1,000 

sacks 

3,302 

2,359 

Intermediate  . 

Late: 

Eastern  . 

2,320 

4,198 

3,084 

2,752 
x  no? 

y  008 

3  1  01 

4,125 

4,514 

3,325 

Central  . 

j  X  X/  X 

3,560 

3,511 

Western  . 

u  j  J  O  dj 
2,802 

O  |  Vn  x 

2,878 

Total,  late  . 

9,602 

9,246 

9,310 

10,172 

11,964 

Total,  all  states  .. 

13,247 

12,171 

13,007 

14, 546 

17,625 

Price  per 

100  pound 

s  ack  o  / 

Early  (Bermuda)  .... 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1.82 

1.29 

1.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.41 

2.72 

1.38 

.76 

Intermediate  . 

.88 

Late: 

Eastern  . 

1.27 

1.11 

n  ?? 

1  P  ^ 

Central  . 

1.19 

1.18 

X  • 

1.01 
.  83 

1.11 

.60 

Western  . 

X  •  Oo 

.  83 

Total,  late  . 

1.21 

1.03 

1.07 

1.04 

Total,  all  states  .. 

1.31 

1.09 

1.13 

1.32 

x/  Louisiana,  Texas,  California. 

2/  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North  Iowa,  Scott  county; 

Washington,  Walla  Walla  county;  California. 

3/  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 

4/  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  other. 

£>/  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  other,  Oregon,  California. 

5J  Average  price  received  hy  growers  for  crop  marketing  season. 
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The  production  of  watermelons  for  the  country  as  a  whole  in  1937  is 
expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  what  was  produced  in  1936;  prices  to 
growers  may  be  substantially  lower.  Watermelon  prices  in  1936  were  about  40 
percent  higher  than  in  1935  and  the  highest  since  1930  ,  and  indicate  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  the  total  acreage  planted  to  this  crop  in  1937.  With 
average  yields  on  this  increased  acreage  and  average  weather  conditions  in 
consuming  centers,  the  prospects  are  f^r  lower  prices  in  1937. 

Prices  in  1936  were  higher  than  in  1935  in  each  of  the  three  market¬ 
ing  areas  and  indicate  that  the  acreage  in  1937  in  each  of  these  areas  will 
be  increased  over  that  of  1936.  If  growers  respond  to  prices  this  year  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  commercial  water¬ 
melon  acreage  in  1937  will  be  the  largest  since  1933,  which  was  the  third 
largest  acreage  on  record.  Yields  for  the  country  as  a  whole  averaged  270 
melons  per  acre  during  the  last  5  years  compared  with  322  melons  per  acre 
during  the  preceding  5  years.  If  yields  per  acre  in  1937  are  no  larger  than 
the  low  yields  of  the  more  recent  period,  the  increase  in  acreage  probably 
would  not  be  excessive  although  prices  probably  would  bo  lower. 

Watermelon  prices  in  1935  averaged  only  $98  per  car  of  1,000  melons. 

As  a  consequence,  plantings  in  1936  were  reduced  to  about  191,850  acres,  or 
7  percent  below  the  1935  acreage.  Growing  conditions  in  1936  v/ere  fairly 
favorable,  and  for  the  country  as  a  -whole  the  yield  per  acre  averaged  283 
melons,  giving  a  total  production  of  54,353,000  melons,  or  6  percent  below 
the  1935  crop.  Prices  to  growers  reflected  this  relatively  light  production 
and  the  hot ,  dry  weather  in  consuming  centers  and  advanced  to  an  average  of 
$139  per  1,000  melons.  This  -;as  $41  higher  than  the  prices  received  for 
the  1935  crop. 

The  early  States  (Florida  and  Imperial  Valley  of  California)  re¬ 
duced  their  1936  plantings  to  23,500  acres,  the  smallest  acreage  in  many 
years.  Yields  were  above  average,  but  the  reduced  plantings  kept  down  the 
production  to  about  9,355,000  melons,  the  smallest  crop  since  1933.  Grow¬ 
ers’  prices  advanced  45  percent  over  1935  to  an  average. of  $187  per  1,000 
melons,  and  it  is  probable  that  growers  will  respond  to  those  higher  prices 
and  increase  the  planted  acreage  in  1937.  If  normal  yields  are  obtained 
in  1937 ,  any  considerable  increase  of  plantings  might  produce  more  melons 
than  can  be  marketed  during  those  early  months  of  the  season. 

In  the  second-early  States  (Alabama,  Arizona,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  T-^xas)  the  1936  returns  to 
growers  averaged  higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  7  years,  or  around 
$126  per  1,000  melons,  compared  with  only  v78  in  1935.  Plantings  in  the 
second-early  States  v/ere  reduced  about  10  percent  from  those  of  1935  to 
121,200  acres.  Yields  were  moderate  and  a  light  crop  of  only  27,010,000 
melons  was  produced,  or  about  9  percent  below  that  of  1935  and  about  28 
percent  below  average.  This  group  of  States  usually  produces  more  than 
half  the  total  watermelon  crop  of  the  United  States  and  markets  at  the  most 
favorable  season  of  the  year  -  or  when  the  weather  in  consuming  centers  is 
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usually  hot  and  dry.  The  exceptionally  high  prices  received  in  1936  probably 
will  induce  larger  plantings  in  1937.  Probably  the  best  returns  to  growers 
would  be  obtained  if  only  a  very  small  increase  in  the  1937  acreage  were  made.  # 

The  late  States  (Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Virginia, 
Washington)  made  a  slight  increase  of  plantings  in  1936,  totaling  47,150 
acres.  The  yield  per  acre  was  relatively  high,  averaging  365' melons,  and 
about  17,188,000  melons  were  produced.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  late  crops 
on  record.  Demand  conditions  continued  favorable  and  the  crop  was  marketed 
at  higher  average  prices  than  in  1935  or  any  other  recent  year.  Growers  re 
ceived  an  average  of  $132  per  1,000  melons  in  the  late  States  as  a  whole, 
and  may  be  inclined  to  plant  still  more  in  1937. 

Watermelons:  Commercial  acreage,  production,  and  season  average  price 
received  by  producers,  by  groups,  average  1928-32,  and  annual 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  MANUFACTURE  FOR  1937 

General  Summary  . 

Producers  of  vegetables  for  commercial  manufacture  in  1937  probably 
will  contract  to  grow  acreages  at  prices  about  equal  to  those  of  1936. 

Fairly  large  acreages  probably  will  be  planted  in  1937.  The  total  supply 
(1936  pack  plus  carry-over)  of  canned  vegetables  available  for  marketing 
during  the  1936-37  season  is  smaller  than  the  supply  for  the  1935-36  season 
but  probably  is  5  percent  larger  than  the  5- year  (1930-34)  average  supply. 

Current  wholesale  prices  of  canned  .vegetables  are  higher  than  a  year 
ago,  and  for  most  commodities  are  expected  to  average  considerably  higher 
for  the  1936-37  marketing  season  than  in  1935-36,  when  the  unusually  large 
supplies  of  the  important  canned  vegetables  were  marketed  at  extremely  low 
prices. 

The  acreage  planted  to  11  canning  vegetables  in  1936  was  only  3  per¬ 
cent  less  than  the  record  planting  of  1935.  Had  average  growing  conditions 
prevailed,  canners  would  have  been  faced  with  a  burdensome  supply  for  the 
second  successive  year,.  The  drought  of  1936  drastically  curtailed  the  pack 
of  green  peas  and  sweet  corn,  and,  in  some  areas,  caused  severe  damage  to 
the  tomato  crop.  Thus  the  combined  pack  of  all  canned  vegetables  in  1936 
was  materially  reduced.  Total  carry-over  from  the  1935  packs  was  relative¬ 
ly  small  so  that  total  supply  for  the  1936-37  marketing  season  is  not  great¬ 
ly  in  excess  of  average.  With  an  expected  increase  in  consumer  buying  pow¬ 
er  in  1937,  it  is  probable  that  canners  will  be  able  to  dipose  of  most  of 
the  current . supply  of  canned  vegetables  and  enter  the  1937-38  marketing 
season  with  a  relatively  small  carry-over. 

The  volume  of  movement  of  canned  vegetables  from  canners'  hands  dur¬ 
ing  the  1935-36  season  exceeded  that  of  any  season  in  15  years.  Factors 
contributing  to  this  large  movement  were:  (l)  The  prices  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables  were  relatively  lower  than  those  of  fresh  vegetables.  (2)  Low 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  distributors  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  stimu¬ 
lated  movement  from  canners'  warehouses.  (3)  Consumer  buying  power  in¬ 
creased.  (4)  Fear  of  probable  effects  of  the  drought  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1936  was  to  some  extent  an  added  stimulus  to  sales. 

The  greatly  accelerated  movement  from  canners'  hands  undoubtedly  had 
a  significant  bearing  on  the  optimism  with  which  canners  contracted  relative 
ly  large  acreages  in  1936  at  prices  to  growers  equal  to  the  1935  level.  The 
acreage  of  canning  vegetables  tends  to  follow  a  5-year  cycle:  3  years  of  ex 
pansion  in  acreage,  during  which  supplies  are  built  up  to  a  point  where  they 
exceed  market  requirements,  are  succeeded  by  2  years  of  rather  pronounced  de 
creases  in  acreage.  The  cyle  shows  peak  acreages  in  1925,  1330,  and  1935, 
the  planting  of  approximately  1,555,000  acres  of  the  11  canning  vegetables 
in  1935  having  exceeded  all  records.  Although  the  total  supply  of  canned 
vegetables  for  the  1935-36  season  exceeded  that  of  any  season  since  1925-26, 
the  acreage  planted  to  these  vegetables  in  1936  declined  only  55,000  acres 
to  an  estimated  total  of  1,500,000  acres.  But  owing  to  damage  from  the 
drought,  the  yield  per  acre  in  1936  was  considerably  below  average  so  that 
total  production  was  about  12  percent  less  than  production  in  1935.' 
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prices  received  by  canners  during  the  1935-36  season  apparently  were 
about . 25  percent  below  the  pre-depression  (1924-29)  average.  Preliminary  es¬ 
timates  indicate  that  prices  received  by  growers  in  1936  were  about  the  same 
as  received,  in  1935  but  remained  at  a  level  22  percent  below  the  pre-depression 
average.  If  canners  and  growers  make  plantings  in  1937  equal  to  those  of  1936, 
these  acreages,  under  average  growing  conditions,  would  result  in  large  supplies 
of  canned  goods  which  probably  would  be  marketed,  at  prices  somewhat  in  line  with 
the  low  level  of  1935-36. 

SNAP  SEAMS  EOR  MANUFACTURE 
Summary 

Judging  from  the  relatively  high  wholesale  prices  of  canned  snap  beans 
now  prevailing,  it  appears  that  canners  will  make  contracts  with  growers  in  1937 
for  acreage  at  prices  at  least  equal  to  those  received  by  growers  in  1936. 

A  planting  of  54,000  acres  in  1937,  or  an  acreage  about  equal  to  that  of 
1936,  would  produce  a  pack  of  approximately  7,000,000  c?,ses  under  average  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  of  the  last  5  years.  Assuming  a  disappearance  about  in  line 
w ith  recent  years,  such  a  pack  in  1937  would  be  sufficient'  to  meet  normal  con¬ 
sumption  requirements  in  1937-38  and  leave  a  carry-over  in  canners’  hands  in 
line  with  the  average  of  the  last  4  seasons. 

The  supply  of  canned  snap  beans  available  for  the  current  marketing  sea¬ 
son  (1936-37)  is  nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  5  seasons.  As  disap¬ 
pearance  during  the  last  2  marketing  seasons  has  equaled  or  exceeded  the  current 
season's  supply,  it  is  probable  that  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1936-37  season 
will  be  very  small. 


Snap  beans  for  canning:  Production,  supply,  disappearance,  prices 
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— 

— 

Prices  Belov/  Average 

Prices  that  canners  contract  to  pay  growers  are  influenced  by  the  level 
of  wholesale  prices  of  the  canned  product  during  the  December  and  January  pre¬ 
ceding  the  growing  season.  Prices  received  by  canners  during  the  1935-36  season 
were  7  percent  below  the  wholesale  level  of  the  previous  season  because  of  a 
larger  supply.  Contract  prices  paid  to  growers  in  1936  were  slightly  below  those 
of  1935  and  were  9  percent  less  than  the  5-year  (1930-34)  average.  The  wholesale 
price  level  of  canned  snap  beans  (October  1936)  is  considerably  higher  than  price 
a  year  ago . 
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Supply  About  Average 

Although  plantings  of  snap  beans  for  commercial  manufacture  in  1936 
were  5  percent  larger  than  the  1935  acreage,  the  estimated  production  is  10 
percent  smaller  because  of  light  yields  per  acre  in  growing  areas  where  the 
drought  was  severe.  The  estimated  pack  of  snap  beans  in  1936  is  smaller 
than  the  pack  of  1935  but  is  8  percent  larger  than  the  5-year  (1930-34)  av¬ 
erage.  Carry-over  from  the  pack  of  1935  was  the  smallest  of  recent  years. 

Total  supply  (pack  plus  carry-over)  for  the  1936-37  marketing  season  is  12 
percent  below  the  supply  of  the  preceding  season  but  is  about  in  line  with 
the  average  of  the  last  5  seasons. 

Disappearance  Above  Average  in  1935-36 

The  rate  of  disappearance  of  canned  snap  beans  is  influenced,  to  a 
large  extent,  by  factors  other  than  the  size  of  supplies,  such  as  consumer 
buying  power,  prices  of  competing  vegetables,  and  the  production  of  snap  beans 
for  the  fresh  market.  During  the  past  season  (1935-36)  disappearance  from  can- 
ners'  hands  was  unusually  large,  amounting  to  7,381,000  cases  compared  with 
the  average  of  5,760,000  cases  for  the  4  preceding  seasons,  factors  contribut¬ 
ing  to  this  large  disappearance  were  (l)  the  relatively  low  wholesale  prices 
of  canned  snap  beans,  (2)  an  increase  in  consumer  buying  power  in  1936,  and 
(3)  a  smaller  production  of  fresh  snap  beans  in  the  early  producing  States,  ac¬ 
companied  by  relatively  high  prices  for  the  fresh  crop.  Assuming  there  will 
be  some  increase  in  consumer  buying  power  in  1937,  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  supply  available  for  the  marketing  season  ending  July  31,  1937,  will 
move  from  canners'  hands  by  that  date.  In  that  event,  disappearance  would  be 
approximately  as  large  as  in  the  1934-35  marketing  season. 

Acreage  Requirements  for  1937 

Assuming  that  6,500,000  cases  -  a  quantity  which  is  about  equal  to  the 
average  disappearance  of  the  last  3  seasons  -  can  be  marketed  by  canners  in 
1937-38  at  prices  slightly  higher  than  those  of  recent  years,  it  appears  that 
a  pack  of  7,000,000  cases  in  1937  would  fill  consumption  requirements  and 
leave  a  carry-over  about  in  line  with  the  average  of  the  last  4  seasons.  A 
total  production  of  about  78,000  tons  would  be  required  for  this  pack.  Under 
average  growing  conditions  of  the  last  5  years,  v;hen  the  yield  averaged  about 
1.5  tons  per  acre,  it  will  require  a  planting  of  54,000  acres  to  produce  this 
tonnage.  This  planting  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  acreage  "planted  in  1936. 

GT7EET  CORN  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
Summary; 

A  planting  ot  360,000  acres  in  1937,  or  15  percent  less  than  the  record- 
high  planting  of  1936,  would  produce,  under  average  growing  conditions,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  sweet  corn  for  canning  to  meet  usual  consumption  require¬ 
ments  and  provide  a  reasonable  carry-over  in  canners'  hands  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  It  is  likely  that  prices  to  growers  in  1937  will  be  no  higher  than 
those  of  1936. 

The  drought  of  1936  greatly  reduced  the  pack  of  sweet  corn.  Total  sup¬ 
ply  (pack  plus  carry-over)  for  the  1936-37  marketing  season  is  32  percent  less 
than  the  large  supply  of  last  season  and  is  11  percent  below  the  5-year  (1930-34) 
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average.  The  current  supply  is  moving  from  canners1  hands  at  prices  well 
above  the  low  prices  of  last  season.  Carry-over  in  canners’  hands  at  the  ^ 

end  of  the.  current  season  (August  1,  1937)  probably  will  be  very  small. 

Most  of  the  supply  for  the  1937-38  marketing  season,  therefore,  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  plantings  of  1937. 

Considering  the  small  supply  and  the  relatively  high  wholesale  prices 
now  being  received  for  canned  corn,  canners  may  be  influenced  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  growers  in  1937  for  a  total  acreage  equal  to  the  large  planting 
of  1936.  In  this  event,  average  growing  conditions  in  1937  would  result  in 
a  pack  of  about  20,000,000  cases.  Total  supply  would  then  be  almost  as 
large  as  the  supply  for  last  season  when  canners  received  the  lowest  prices 
for  canned  sweet  corn  since  1932-33. 
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.758 
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Prices  Below  Average 

Prices  which  canners  received  for  the  canned  product  during  the  1935-3S 
season  were  about  30  percent  below  the  level  for  1934-35  and  12  percent  below 
the  5- year  (1928-32)  average.  This  decline  followed,  the  large  pack  of  1935 
and  was  the  lowest  price  since  the  marketing  season  1932-33.  Prices  received 
by  growers  in  1936  probably  were  5  percent  higher  than  those  of  1935  but  were 
15  percent  below  average. 

Supply  Below  Average  for  1936-37 

The  acreage  planted  to  sweet  corn  for  commercial  canning  in  1936  was 
the  largest  on  record.  The  yield  per  acre,  however,  was  the  smallest  on  rec¬ 
ord  because  of  severe  damage  by  drought  in  the  Midwestern  States.  Total  pack 
of  sweet  corn  probably  was  reduced  about  6,000,000  cases  by  the  unfavorable 
growing  conditions.  Carry-over  from  the  pack  of  1935  was  relatively  small 
and  total  supply  (pack  plus  carry-over)  for  the  193G-37  marketing  season  is 
estimated  at  14,650,000  cases  compared  with  21,651,000  eases  in  1935-36  and 
with  the  average  of  16,455,000  cases  for  the  5-year  (1930-34)  period. 

Disappearance  Unusually  Large  in  1935-36 

Disappearance  of  sweet  corn  from  canners'  hands  during  the  1935-36  season 
apparently  was  20,771,000  cases,  the  largest  on  record.  The  average  disappear¬ 
ance  for  the  10  seasons,  1925-26  to  1934-35,  was  about  15,000,000  standard  cases 
In  6  of  these  10  seasons,  the  annual  disappearance  was  in  excess  of  the  total 
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available  supply  for  the  1936-37  season.  Although  current  wholesale  prices 
for  canned  sweet  com  are  materially  higher  than  last  season,  most  of  the 
light  supply  for  the  1936-37  season  probably  will  move  from  earners '  ware¬ 
houses  by  August  1,  1937. 

Acreage  Requirements  for  1937 

Assuming  that  most  of  the  current  supply  will  move  from  earners'  hands 
before  the  1937-38  marketing  season,  plantings  in  1937  should  be  sufficient  to 

produce  an  adequate  supply  for  the  1937-38  season  and  leave  a  reasonable  car¬ 

ry-over  at  the  end  of  that  season.  Judging  from  past  records,  it  would  seem 
that  canners  should  be  able  to  market  about  15,000,000  cases  at  prices  near 
the  average  of  the  lC-year  (1925-34)  period.  A  pack  of  about  17,000,000  cases 
in  1937  would  provide  for  these  average  market  requirements  and  leave  a  carry¬ 
over  not  in  excess  of  2,000,000  cases.  With  average  growing  conditions  this 
pack  could  be  produced  on  a  planting  of  360,000  acres,  which  is  15  percent  be¬ 
low  the  acreage  planted  in  1936. 

GREEN  FRAG  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
Summary 

With  a  yield  per  acre  equal  to  the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  a  plant¬ 
ing  of  around  265,000  acres,  which  is  a  reduction  of  about  20  percent  below  the 

planted  acreage  of  1935,  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  average  consumption 
requirements  at  prices  for  canned  peas  a  little  above  those  existing  at  present. 
But  should  growing  conditions  in  1937  be  similar  to  the  average  of  the  last  5 
years,  in  4  of  which  yields  per  acre  were  unusually  low  because  of  adverse  weath¬ 
er  and  insect  damage,  it  would  require  a  planting  of  about  300,000  acres,  or  10 
percent  less  than  the  1936  acreage,  to  provide  a  sup-ply  in  line  with  average  con¬ 
sumption  requirements. 

The  pack  of  canned  green  peas  in  1936  was  15,536,000  cases  as  compared 
with  the  record  pack  of  24,699,000  cases  in  1935.  The  1936  pack,  together 
with  a  relatively  large  carry-over  of  almost  5,000,000  cases,  has  provided  a 
total  available  supply  of  almost  21,500,000  cases  for  the  1936-37  marketing 
season.  Largely  because  of  the  reduction  of  the  1936  pack,  the  price  to  can¬ 
ners  thus  far  in  the  current  marketing  season  has  averaged  10  to  15  percent 
above  the  level  of  last  year.  •• 


Green  peas  for  manufacture:  production,  supply,  disappearance,  prices 


Marketing 

season 

May  1  to 
April  30 

Production 

for 

manufacture 

Average 

price 

to 

growers 

Supply  of  canned 
peas  (pack  plus 
carry¬ 
over) 

Disappearance 
from 
canners ' 
hands 

Wholesale  price 
canned  peas 
(Wisconsin  brokers) 

5-yr .av. 

Tons  (shelled) 

Per  ton 

1,000  rases  No. 2s 

1,000  ccsesNo.2s 

Per  dozen  No.  2  cans 

1928-32 

182,070 

$54.13 

20,632 

16,612 

$  .96 

1933-34 

136,980 

42.48 

15,393 

14,493 

1.11 

1934-35 

165,370 

50.09 

16,642 

15,842 

1.16 

1935-36 

268,120 

51.80 

25,499 

20,599 

.80 

1936-37 

175,290 

52.06 

21,486 

-- 

— 
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Pack  and  production  Comparatively  Lo w 

The  1936  pack  of  green  peas  was  16,586,000  cases  as  compared 
with  24,699,000  cases  in  1935.  This  reduction  in  pack  was  the  result  of  a  7 
percent  decrease  in  acreage,  and  of  an  average  yield  of  only  1,200  pounds  of 
green  peas  per  acre  as  compared  with  more  than  1,700  pounds  in  1935.  The 
yield  v/as  reduced  in  all  of  the  important  pea-growing  regions,  and  particular¬ 
ly  in  New  York,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  Tor  the  country  as  a  whole, 
growing  conditions  for  green  peas  were  the  worst  in  many  years,  particularly 
in  areas  of  extreme  drought. 


Supply  Above  Average 

The  total  available  supply  of  canned  peas  for  the  marketing  year 
1936-37  (current  pack  plus  carry-over)  is  about  21,500,000  cases.  This  is 
roughly  4,000,000  cases  less  than  last  year  but  substantially  above  the  av¬ 
erage  which  has  prevailed  since  1930-31.  The  supply  available  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  was  considerably  increased  by  a  carry-over  of  almost  5jj:000,000 
cases  from  the  large  1935  pack. 

In  addition  to  the  supply  of  canned  green  peas,  there  are  some  stocks 
of  frozen  peas  and  of  canned  soaked  peas.  The  quantities  are  not  known,  but 
changes  in  the  quantities  of  soaked  and  frozen  peas  are  probably  not  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  price  of  canned  green  peas  in  the  current  marketing 
season. 


Prices  of  Canned  Peas  About  Average 

Prices  being  received  by  canners  thus  far  (October  1936)  in  the  current 
marketing  season  have  been  averaging  from  19  to  15  cents  per  dozen  No.  2  cans 
of  standard  Alaskas  above  last  season's  average.  Last  season's  canner  prices, 
however,  were  unusually  low.  At  present  (October  1936)  they  are  about  equal 
to  those  of  the  period  1930-31  to  1932-33,  and  somewhat  below  those  of  the  sub 
sequent  2  years.  Prior  to  last  year,  prices  for  canned  peas  had  not  fallen  as 
much  in  relation  to  pr^-depression  levels  as  prices  of  other  canned  vegetables 

Disappearance  Was  Largg  in  1935-36 

Disappearance  into  trade  channels,  which  is  the  movement  from  canners' 
hands,  was  the  greatest  last  year  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  It  approxi¬ 
mated  20,600,000  cases,  as  compared  with  the  previous  record  figure  of 
about  19,500,000  cases  in  1930-31.  Actual  consumption,  however,  was  probably 
not  quite  so  large  as  this  figure  would  indicate,  since  there  was  more  for¬ 
ward  buying  than  usual  by  the  trade  in  the  early  spring  of  1936.  At  the  high¬ 
er  level  of  prices  prevailing  in  the  current  year  (1936-37)  consumption  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  approximate  that  of  last  year.  Even  so,  however,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  the  industry  may  move  close  to  19,000,000  cases  in¬ 
to  the  channels  of  distribution.  This  would  leave  a  carry-over  in  the  spring 
of  1937  of  about  2,500,000  cases  as  compared  with  almost  5,000,000  in  1936. 

Grower  Prices  Well  Maintained 


Prices  to  growers  for  raw  peas  were  well  maintained  in  1936  despite  the 
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lower  prices  prevailing  for  canned  peas  during  last  January  and  February  when 
grower  contracts  were  being  made.  That  canners  were  thuse  willing  to  maintain 
prices  to  growers  was  probably  due.  largely  to  the  active  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  trade  at  that  time. 


Acr eage  Requirements  for  1937 

If  it  is  assumed  that  18,000,000  cases  of  canned  peas  could  be  consumed 
in  1937-38  at  prices  reasonable  to  growers,  canners,  and  consumers  alike,  a 
pack  of  around  17,000,000  cases  in  1937,  together  with  tho  probable  carry-over 
from  the  1936  pack,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  consumption  requirements  and 
leave  a  nominal  carry-over. 

Given  a  yield  per  acre  equal  to  the  average  of  that  of  the  last  5  years 
(in  4  of  which  they  have  been  unusually  low),  this  pack  could  be  produced  with 
a  planting  of  about  300,000  acres.  This  is  about  33,000  acres  less  than  were 
planted  in  1936,  but  22,000  acres  more  than  the  average  of  the  5-year  period 
1932-36.  Because  of  the  great  fluctuation  in  yields  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  pea  canners  to  plan  acreage 
in  accordance  with  probable  market  needs.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  with  good  growing  conditions,  a  planting  of  300,000  acres  would  result  in 
a  pack  of  almost  20,000,000  cases.  Under  present  conditions  of  demand,  this 
pack  would  probably  prevent  any  increase  in  canned  pea  prices  in  1937-38  over 
present  levels. 


TOMATOES  FOR  MANUFACTURE 
Summary 


Considering  the  low  prices  now  being  received  by  tomato  packers  for  the 
canned  commodity,  it  seems  likely  that  packers  will  contract  a  smaller  acreage 
with  growers  in  1937  at  a  scale  of  prices  no  higher  than  prevailed  in  1936. 

Under  average  growing  conditions,  an  acreage  of  tomatoes  for  commercial 
manufacture  (canning  and  processing)  in  1937  about  11  percent  less  than  the 
acreage  planted  in  1936,  probably  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  supply  (pack 
plus  carry-over)  of  canned  tomatoes  and  other  tomato  products  within  the  limits 
of  average  consumption  requirements  and  leave  an  average  carry-over  at  the  end 
of  the  1937-38  marketing  season.  If  supply  is  kept  within  the  limits  of  aver¬ 
age  consumption  requirements  and  carry-over,  canners  should  be  able  to  market 
their  commodity  at  prices  above  the  present  low  level. 

Following  the  record-high  plantings  of  1935,  acreage  was  reduced  10  per¬ 
cent  in  1936.  But  the  yield  per  acre  was  higher  in  1936  so  the  crop  was  almost 
as  large  as  the  record  production  of  1925.  As  a  result,  canners  again  have  a 
large  supply  of  their  commodity,  which  is  moving  into  distribution  channels  at 
prices  little  above  the  low  prices  received  during  the  1935-36  marketing  season, 
when  the  supply  was  unusually  large. 

During  th^  12  months  ended  July  31,  1936,  the  movement  of  canned  tomatoes 
from  canners1  hands  was  the  second-largest  on  record,  having  been  exceeded  only 
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in  1935-26.  The  movement  cf  last  season  was  accelerated  by  the  unusually  lew 
prices  and  increased  ‘buying  power  of  consumers  and  probably  was  aided  by  the 
small  stocks  in  distributors'  hands  at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  ex¬ 
pected  increase  in  consumer  buying  power  in  1937,  together  with  the  relative¬ 
ly  low  prices,  should  mean  another  large  disappearance  of  canned  tomatoes  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  marketing  season  and  result  in  a  small  carry-over. 


Tomatoes  for  manufacture:  Production,  supply,  disappearance,  prices 


Marketing 
season 
August  1 
to.  July  31 

Production 

for 

manufacture 

Average 

price 

growers 

lupp-y  of 
canned  tomatoes 
pack  cl  us  can¬ 
ners  1  carry-over) 

Disappearance  of 
canned  tomatoes 
from  canners ' 
hands 

Wholesale  pries 
canned  tomatoes 

(f.o.b.  Indiana) 

Tons 

per  ten 

1 , 000  cases  Jo .2s 

1,000  cases  Jo. 2s 

per  doz.  Jo. 2  cans 

5-yr . av 
1928-32 

1 ,293 , 000 

$13.2" 

24,47" 

21,681 

$  .86 

1933-34 

1,081,300 

11.3? 

12  ,261 

21,391 

.85 

1934-35 

1,420,700 

in  n- 

23 , 24? 

21,916 

.85 

1935-36 

1,689,000 

11 . 6c 

3c, 315 

26,885 

.70 

1936-37 

1 , 739 , 000 

11 . 81 

28,430 

— 

Prices  are  iCi~gr  than  Average 

preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  the  average  price  received  by  grow¬ 
ers  of  tomatoes  for  commercial  manufacture  was  slightly  higher  in  1936  than  in 

1935  but  was  11  percent  less  than  tie  5-year  1928-32)  average.  During  the 
marketing  season  ended  July  31,  193d,  however,  canners  received  18  percent 
less  for  canned  tomatoes  than  they  r=ceived  the  previous  season  and  19  percent 
less  than  the  5-year  average,  lurr-mt  prices  to  canners  for  canned  tomatoes 
are  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago  tut  remain  on  a  relatively  low  level. 

The  level  of  prices  received  'ey  canners  in  December  and  January  is  us¬ 
ually  a  significant  factor  in  determining  prices  at  which  tonnage  will  be  con¬ 
tracted  with  growers  the  following  reason,  luring  December  1935,  and  January 
1936,  prices  received  by  canners  were  relatively  low  because  of  the  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  tomatoes,,  put  ther-  was  a  rapid  movement  of  supplies  from 
canners'  hands  at  this  low  price,  ar.d  canners  made  contracts  with,  growers  in 

1936  at  a  slightly  higher  scale  of  prices  Shan  in  1935  but  decreased  the  acre¬ 
age  under  contract.  Judging  by  the  -ore sent  low  prices  received  by  tomato  ean- 
ners,  it  appears  that  contracts  will  be  made  with  growers  in  1937  for  a  smal¬ 
ler  acreage  at  prices  per  ton  not  exceeding  the  1936  level. 

Canned  Dup-pl  i es  are  large 

Plantings  in  1936  were  10  percent  smaller  than  the  record-high  1935 
acreage.  Although  drought  greatly  curtailed  the  production  in  Arkansas,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  the  growing  conditions  in  other 
Gtates  were  relatively  favorable.  Tie  total  production  of  tomatoes  for  manufac¬ 
ture  in  1936,  as  estimated  on  October  1,  is  3  percent  larger  than  the  1935  crop, 
and  the  thir d-largest  crop  on  record. 

During  recent  years  the  proportion  of  the  cron  utilized  as  canned  toma¬ 
toes  has  declined  because  of  rapid  expansion  in  the  canning  of  tomato  juice. 
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In  1935,  apparently  about  43  percent  of  the  tonnage  was  used  as  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  and  from  15  to  17  percent  as  tomato  juice.  The  remainder  of  the  crop 
went  into  such  products  as  pulp,  catsup,  soups,  and  sauces.  Although  pack 
statistics  for  the  1936  crop  are  not  yet  available,  the  pack  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  is  expected  to  be  7  percent  below  the  1935  pack  but  14  percent  above 
the  10-year  (1925-34)  average.  The- pack  of  tcmato  juice  is  expected  to  be 
larger  than  in  1935.  The  pack  of  tomato  juice  in  1935  totaled  8,171,000 
cases  (all  sizes)  compared  with  5,704,000  cases  in  1934,  4,171,000  in  1933, 

and  4,584,000  in  1932. 

Carry-over  of  canned  tomatoes  during  the  last  3  marketing  seasons  has 
been  unusually  small.  For  the  season  beginning  August  1,  1936,  canners'  car¬ 
ry-over  was  again  at  a  low  level.  Adding  this  carry-over  to  the  estimated 
pack  indicates  a  total  supply  of  domestic  canned  tomatoes  for  the  1936-37 
marketing  season  about  7  percent  less  than  the  large  supply  of  last  season 
but  5  percent  larger  than  the  10- year  average.  The  supply  of  tomato  juice 
probably  will  be  somewhat  larger  for  the  1936-37  season  than  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  season.  As  complete  pack  statistics  of  other  tomato  products  have  never 
been  collected,  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  supply  for  the  1936-37 
marketing  season. 

Pis  app  e  ar  an  c  e  Large 

The  supply  of  canned  tomatoes  at  the  beginning  of  the  1935-36  season 
was  the  largest  in  5  years  but  there  was  an  unusually  active  demand  at  rela¬ 
tively  low  prices,  so  the  disappearance  from  canners'  warehouses  for  the  12 
months  ended  July  31,  1936,  was  the  largest  in  10  years  for  a  corresponding 
period.  It  totaled  26,885,000  cases  compared  with  the  10-year  (1925-34)  av¬ 
erage  of  22,079,0 00  cases.  Exports  of  canned  tomatoes  last  season  were 
about  in  line  with  recent  years,  amounting  to  only  70,000  cases.  Imports, 
equivalent  to  2,393,000  cases,  were  the  smallest  in  recent  years. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  level  of  prices  received  by  canners  and 
an  expected  increase  in  consumer  buying  power  in  1937,  it  appears  that  move¬ 
ment  from  canners'  hands  for  the  12  months  ending  July  31,  1937,  will  again 
be  large  and  stocks  of  old  tomatoes  in  canners'  hands  on  that-  date  will  be 
very  email. 


Acreage  Requirements  for  1937-38  Season 

In  planning  their  acreages  for  1937,  canners  and  growers  of  tomatoes 
for  manufacture  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  making  such  adjustments  in 
acreage  as  will  probably  yield  packs  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  that 
can  be  marketed  during  the  1937-38  season  at  prices  above  the  low  levels 
now  prevailing.  Judging  from  past  records  of  supply  and  di sappearance ,  it 
appears  that  manners  may  be  able  to  market  a  total  of  22,000,000  cases  of 
canned  tomatoes  in  1937-38  at  prices  more  nearly  in  line  with  the  higher 
level  of  the  10-year  (1925-34)  average.  In  this  event,  a  pack  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  23,000,000  cases,  basis  No.  2  cans,  would  fill  consumption  require¬ 
ments  and  leave  a  carry-over  of  approximately  2,000,000  cases  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  This  carry-over  would  be  slightly  larger  than  the  average  of  the 
last  4  seasons. 
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A  production  of  approximately  1,500,000  tons  probably  would  provide 
for  the  required  pack  of  canned  tomatoes,  and  leave  an  adequate  tonnage 
for  the  manufacture  of  juice  and  other  tomato  products.  This  tonnage  would 
allow  for  a  pack  of  tomato  juice  in  line  with  the  increased  demand  of  the 
last  2  years.  At  the.  5-year  (1931-35)  average  yield  of  3.8  tons  per  acre, 
it  would  require  a  planting  not  exceeding  415,000  acres,  or  9  percent  less 
than  the  1936  acreage,  to  produce  a  pack  of  23,000,000  cases,  allowing 
about  55  percent  of  this  acreage  for  the  production  of  tomatoes  for  juice, 
soups,  catsup,  and  similar  products.  At  the  10-year  (1926-35)  average  of 
4  tons  per  acre,  a  planting  of  355,000  acres,  or  13  percent  less  than 
plantings  in  1036,  would  be  sufficient  to  produce  this  pack. 
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THE  FRUIT  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 

The  combined  supplies  of  all  fruits  are  in  general  increas¬ 
ing  hnd  can  be  expected  to  continue  upward  for  the  next  4  or  5 
years.  A  possible  slight  decline  in. total  apple  and  peach  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  offset  by  larger  production  of  citrus  fruits, 
grapes,  and  cherries.  Pear  supplies  are  probably  nearly  stable 
at  present  levels  with  some  slight  increase  nossible. 

The  outlook  for  the  fruit  industry  as  a  whole  is  considerably 
influenced  by  the  level  of  income  of  consumers.  Consumer  demand 
for  all  fruits  is  such  that  large  crops  tend  to  result  in  about 
the  same,  .gross  income  as  do  small  crops.  The  total  income  from 
fruit  depends  mainly  on  consumer  buying  power.  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  growers  of  all  fruits  can  expect  prices  to 
increase  regardless  of  size  of  production.  The  citrus  industry  as 
a  Whole  may  expect  declining  prices  as  the  crop  increases  with  the 
increase  in  bearing  acreage  and,  more  particularly,  the  increasing 
production  of  trees  already  in  bearing.  Apple  and  peach  growers, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  expect  some  improvement  in  prices.  But 
increased  buying  power  of  consumers  will  be  a  favorable  influence 
on  prices  even  in  those  instances  in  which  total  production  is 
excessive,  and  the  gross  income  from  sales  of  all  fruits  combined 
will  probably  move  upward  with  the  increases  in  consumer  income. 

Using  per  capita  production  as  an  index  it  appears  that 
the  consumotion  of  all  fruits  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  slightly  during  the  decade  ended  with  the  period  1931-35. 
This  apparent  change  is  shown  by  the  comparison  between  three 
5-year  periods,  1921-25,  1926-30,  and  1931-35.  During  the  first 
period,  the  rer  capita  production  of  seven  fruits  combined  was  160 
pounds,  while  in  the  latter  period  it  had  increased  to  an  average 
of  168  pounds,  which  was  still  below  the  total  consumption  for  the 
period  1926-30.  The  largest  increase  took  place  in  citrus  fruits 
which  advanced  from  about  32  pounds  per  capita  in  the  first  5-year 
period  to  an  average  of  48  pounds  for  the  latter  5  years.  The 
latter  was  made  un  of  33  pounds  of  oranges,  10  pounds  of  grape¬ 
fruit,  and  5  pounds  of  lemons.  Apples  showed  the  greatest  drop, 
from  66  pounds  to  59  pounds,  while  peaches  were  unchanged  at  20 
pounds.  Grapes  declined  from  34  to  32  rounds  and  pears  increased 
slightly  from  about  8  pounds  to  9  pounds.  Imports  of  bananas 
declined  from  22  pounds  to  20  pounds  per  capita. 
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Per  capita  production  of  fruit 


f 


1921-25 

1926-30 

1931-35 

lbs.  per  capita 

lbs.  per  capita 

lbs.  per  capita 

Apples 

66 

64 

59 

peaches 

'  20 

21 

20 

Fears 

8 

9 

9 

Grapes 

34 

40 

32 

Citrus  -  Total 

32 

39 

48 

Oranges 

22 

27 

33 

Grapefruit 

6 

8 

10 

Lemons 

4 

4 

5 

Total  7  fruits 

160 

173 

168 

Bananas  -  impbrts 

22 

26 

20 

The  acreage  of  citrus  fruits,  particularly  grapefruit,  appears 
to  be  excessive.  With  a  very  great  increase  in  production  in  immediate 
prospect  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  average  prices  during  the  next  5 
years  will  be  improved  greatly  over  those  of  the  last  2  or  5  years. 
Apparently  apple  production  is  still  following  a  downward  course  and 
the  number  of  trees  now  in  orchards  is  at  a  lower  level  than  at  any 
time  during  the  last  25  years.  Some  improvement  in  prices  received 
by  producers  may  be  expected.  Peaches  are  at  a  point  where  production 
is  about  stable,  with  some  decline  indicated.  New  plantings,  however, 
are  ffoing  in  rapidly  in  the  south,  and  the  danger  lies  in  over-planting 
at  this  time.  The  anticipated  production  under  average  growing  con¬ 
ditions  of  peaches  for  fresh  market  is  not  in  excess  of  market  require¬ 
ments.  It  seems  probable  that  present  acreage  of  all  varieties  of 
grapes  is  sufficient,  with  average  growing  conditions,  to  meet  all 
needs  during  the  next  3  or  4  years.  Cherry  production  will  continue 
to  advance.  Pear  production  seems  to  be  about  stable  at  the  present 
level  with  the  possibility  of  some'  small  increase  in  trend  during 
the  next  3  or  4  years.  Around  one-fourth  of  the  pear  crop  is  ex¬ 
ported.  Consequently,  the  outlook  is  considerably  influenced  by  the 
turn  of  events  in  foreign  countries. 

' Fore i g n  Fr u it  Outlook 


For  many  years  the  fruit  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
leaned  heavily  on  foreign  markets  as  an  outlet  for  an  important  part 
of  the  production  of  certain  fruits.  In  the  case  of  fresh  apples, 
pears, pand  grapefruit,  the  foreign  markets  have  provided  the  most 
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profitable  outlet  for  small  -..net  medium  sizes.  Cn  an  average  in 
the  5-year  period,  193.1-35,  about  15  nercont  of  the  commercial 
apple  crop,  14  percent  of  the  pear,  6  percent  of  the  grapefruit, 
and  7.5  percent  of  the  orange  crops  have  been  exported.  Con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  lemons  and  grapes  are  also  exported.  An 
even  larger  proportion  of  certain  dried  and  canned  fruit  is 
exported.  For  instance,  about  75  percent  of  the  dried  pear,  5C 
percent  of  the  dried  prune  and  dried  apricot,  and  25  percent  of 
the  raisin  production  are  exported.  Probably  over  one-third  of 
the  canned  pear  and  as  much  as  half  of  the  canned  fruit  salad 
and  cocktail  packs  are  exported.  Exports  of  canned  peaches, 
apricots  and  grapefruit  are  also  significant. 

Total  exports  of  fresh  dried  and  canned  fruits  in  the  1935-36 
season,  July  to  June,  were  valued  at  $94,729,000  compared  with 
$70,850,000  in  1934-35.  Fruit  exports  constituted  the  third 
most  important  group  of  agricultural  exports,  being  exceeded  only 
by  exports  cf  dotton  and  tobacco.  The  volume  of  fruit  exports 
declined  less  during  the  depression  than  most  any  other  group  of 
agriculture. 1  exports. 

World  production  of  most  fruits  is  increasing.  Consequently, 
keener  competition  may  be  expected  in  world  markets  in  the  future. 
However,  if  the  American  fruit  industry  continues  to  improve  the 
quality  of  its  product  and  to  maintain  high  export  standards, 
there  should  continue  to  be  a  profitable  outlet  for  substantial 
quantities  of  fruit  in  foreign  markets. 

Demand  conditions  have  continued  to  improve  in  many  countries 
during  the  past  year.  Prices  of  most  products,  including  fruit, 
appear  to  be  trending  upward. 

The  move  towards  stabilization  of  currencies,  which  has 
been  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  trade  barriers  in  several 
countries,  and  the  reductions  of  duties  and  other  import 
restrictions  secured  under  the  trade  agreements  program,  are 
favorable  factors.  If  the  recent  devaluation  of  currencies  on 
the  part  of  several  important  countries  results  in  a  stabilization 
of  world  currencies,  foreign  tra.de  in  all  products  will  be 
facilitated.  The  reduction  of  duties  and  the  remove:  1  of  import 
restrictions  (including  several  on  fruit)  which  has  accompanied 
devaluation  in  a  number  of  instances,  is  also  a  very  favorable 
factor.  For  the  present  season,  however,  the  outlook  for  exports 
is  probably  not  as  promising  as  it  was  before  devaluation  and  re¬ 
alignment  of  currencies  began. 
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The  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  June  12,  1934,  has  resulted 
in  some  valuable  concessions  on  fruit.  In  every  one  of  the  14 
agreements  signed  to  date  concessions  have  been  obtained  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  domestic  fruit  industry.  All  the  countries 
with  one  exception  (Nicaragua)  have  given  concessions  on  fresh 
fruits.  Concessions  on  fresh  apples  and  pears  include  increases 
in  quota  allotments,  binding  against  any  change  in  present 
treatment,  and  in  some  instances  as  much  as  a  50  percent  reduction 
in  duty.  Concessions  have  been  granted  by  8  countries  on  fresh 
citrus  fruits.  Four  countries  have  given  concessions  on  oranges, 

5  countries  have  reduced  the  duty  on  fresh  grapefruit  by  50 
per  cent  or  more,  and  one  country  (Sweden)  has  placed  grapefruit 
on  the  free  list.  Concessions  have  also  been  secured  on  grapes 
and  other  fresh  fruits. 

With  the  exception  of  Brazil  all  of  the  countries  with 
which  agreements  have  been  signed  have  made  concessions  on  dried 
fruits.  Dried  apricots  have  benefited  in  13  of  the  agreements, 
dried  prunes  in  12,  raisins  in  11,  and  dried  apples,  peaches, 
and  pears  in  10  agreements.  Concessions  have  also  been  obtained 
on  various  other  dr ied' fruits . 

Every  one  of  the  14  countries  with  which  agreements  have 
been  concluded  has  granted  concessions  on  canned  fruits.  Con¬ 
cessions  were  obtained  from  13  countries  on  canned  peaches,  pears, 
fruits  for  salad,  and  apricots.  Ten  agreements  contain  concessions 
on  canned  pineapples,  and  8  agreements  include  concessions  with 
respect  to  canned  grapefruit.  Advantages  were  also  secured  for 
other  canned  fruits  such  as  canned  apples,  berries,  cherries, 
plums,  jellies,  preserves,  fruit  juices,  and  other  fruit 
preparations . 
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THE  CITRUS  FRUIT  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 


Summary 


It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  the  continental  United  States 
approximately  615,000  acres  of  orange  and  grapefruit  trees  that  are  old 
enough  to  be  considered  in  commercial  production.  In  addition,  there  are 
some  127,000  acres  that  are  not  yet  of  bearing  age,  making  a  total  of 
743,000  acres  devoted  to  the  production  of  these  two  fruits.  If  all  of 
this  nonbearing  acreage  comes  into  production  with  no  more  than  a  normal 
mortality  and  if  the  present  bearing  acreage  suffers  no  'unusual  setback, 
it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  average  crop  of  oranges  and  grapefruit 
combined  for  the  next  5  years  will  amount  to  around  80,000,000  boxes. 

Such  an  average  would  be  about  25  percent  larger  than  the  average  crops 
for  the  5  years,  1928  to  1932. 

There  are  about  447,000  acres  of  orange  trees  of  bearing  age. 

About  half  of  this  acreage  has  reached  full  production  and  about  one- 
fourth  is  between  5  and  10  years  old,  or  in  that  period  of  growth  during 
which  production  increases  very  rapidly.  With  this  proportion  of  the 
acreage  yet  to  come  into  full  bearing  it  seems  almost  certain  that  orange 
production  can  be  expected  to  continue  upward  at  a  moderate  rate  for  at 
least  another  3  or  4  years.  This  probably  means  that  whereas  the  average 
orange  crop  for  the  last  5  years  has  amounted  to  around  53,000,000  boxes 
the  average  can  be  expected  to  be  around  55,000,000  during  the  next  5-year 
period.  This  trend  of  total  orange  production  will  be  accounted  for  in 
a  stationary  or  slightly  downward  trend  in  production  of  navel  and  other 
early  varieties  and  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  in  the  production 
of  Valencias  and  other  late  varieties. 

Grapefruit  production  is  increasing  and  promises  to  continue  up¬ 
ward  for  another  decade  provided  there  is  no  unusual  abandonment  of  acre¬ 
age.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  trees,  on  about  168,000  acres,  now  in- 
production  are  11  years  old  or  under  and  about  one-fourth  are  between  11 
and  15  years  old.  This  means  that  the  large  crop  of  1934  and  the  present 
large  crop  in  prospect  are  being  produced  from  groves  only  about  one-third 
of  which  are  in  full  production.  As  this  large  proportion  of  young  trees 
increases  in  producing  capacity  it  seems  inevitable  that  production  will 
mount  to  successively  higher  levels.  Conditions  below  average  prevailed 
last  year.  The  crop  produced  was  18|-  million  boxes.  Present  indications 
are  that  with  only  little  better  than  average  conditions  a  crop  of 
27,600,000  boxes  will  be  available  during  the  current  marketing  season. 

It  appears  that  crops  of  20  million  boxes  or  more  can  be  expected  with 
increasing  frequency  during  the  next  decade,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  with  good  growing  conditions  in  all  sections  crops  above  the  30- 
million  level  may  be  seen  within  the  next  10  years.  With  the  exception 
of  the  present  year  there  has  been  but  one,  1934,  when  the  production 
of  grapefruit  amounted  to  as  much  as  20,000,000  boxes. 
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The  production  of 'grapefruit  will  increase  in  all  sections.  The 
largest  increases  will  be  in  the  late  or  seedless  varieties.  About  88 
percent  of  the  plantings  in  Texas  are  of  these  varieties;  there  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  bearing  acreage  has  reached  full  production. 

In  Florida,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  only  about  15  percent  of  the  acreage  of 
seedless  or  late  varieties  has  reached  the  age  of  full  production  and 
about  57  percent  is  between  6  and  10  years  old. 

The  present  situation  with  respect  to  the  orange  and  grapefruit 
groves,  therefore,  would  indicate  that  orange  crops  around  55,000,000 
boxes  and  grapefruit  crops  well  above  20,000,000  boxes  may  be  expected 
to  occur  more  frequently  during  the  next  10  years  than  during  a  like 
period  in  the  past.  Crops  as  large  as  this,  although  occurring  only 
occasionally,  have  always  resulted  in  a  pronounced  reduction  in  the 
price  the  grower  receives  for  fruit.  Out  of  the  last  three  orange  crops, 
growers  withheld  from  fresh- fruit  channels  considerable  quantities  that 
would  not  pay  the  handling  costs.  Increasing  quantities  of  grapefruit 
have  been  diverted  to  canneries  during  the  last  3  years  and  the  pack  of 
hearts  and  juice  combined  during  the  1934-35  season  nearly  doubled  the 
pack  of  the  previous  year.  The  increase  was  largely  in  juice,  the  pack 
of  which  was  just  short  of  four  times  as  large  during  1933-34  as  for  the 
year  previous.  During  the  1935-36  season  the  pack  was  about  31  percent 
less  than  in  the  previous  season,  but  was  still  about  75  percent  above 
the  average  for  the  5  years  _929-33.  This  byproduct  diversion  is  usually 
at  relatively  low  prices,  and  some  of  the  effect  of  the  removal  of  fruit 
from  the  fresh  market  may  be  offset  by  competition  of  the  conned  product. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  surplus  problem  for  grapefruit  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  will  grow  more  acute  as  production  increases. 

Although  reciprocal  trade  agreements  will  help  in  the  disposal  of 
large  quantities  of  citrus  fruits  in  foreign  markets,  the  world  produc¬ 
tion  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  is' also  increasing.  Consequently,  sales 
in  foreign  countries  will  meet  with  greater  competition.  Outlet  for  the 
increased  supply  apparently  must  be  sought  largely  in  the  domestic  market. 

Thus  far  citrus  fruits  have  been  consumed  to  a  very  large  extent 
by  the  higher  income  groups.  With  production  on  a  tonnage  casis  now 
second  only  to  apples,  and  with  fair  promise  of  exceeding  that  during  the 
next  few  years,  the  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  forced  to  seek  a  wider 
market,  which  may  be  done  by  bringing  oranges  and  grapefruit  within  easy 
reach  of  the  lower  income  groups.  This  would  mean  a  revision  of  some 
practices,  with  reduction  in  handling  and  marketing  costs  all  along  the 
line.  A  pronounced •  and  sustained  increase  in  consumer  purchasing  power 
would  be  a  material  aid.  In  the  long  run,  however,  the  production  is 
likely  to  reach  such  a  high  level  that  perfection  of  processing  methods, 
or  wider  distribution  of  fruit,  or  reduction  in  groves,  or  a  combination 
of  these  will  have  to  be  the  ultimate  answer. 

The  crop  of  both  oranges  and  grapefruit  for  the  1936-37  season 
promises  to  approach  the  record  crop  of  1934.  There  will  probably  be 
some  reduction  in  price  during  the  coming  marketing  season.  The  Spanish 
revolution  will  undoubtedly  affect  citrus  exports  from  that  oountrir.  This 
may  aid  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  fruit  this  season  on  the  foreign  market. 
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Oranges 


The  following  table  gives  the  pertinent  statistics  relative  to 
the  outlook  for  the  production  of  oranges.  The  age  at  which  orange 
trees  reach  full  production  varies  under  different  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  but  it  has  been  assumed  that  in  general  an  orange  tree  does  not 
reach  its  full  producing  capacity  until  it  passes  its  15th  year.  A 
little  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  present  bearing  acreage  is  in  that 
stage  pt  which  production  increases  very  rapidly,  frcm  6  to  10  years  old, 
and  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  is  from  10  to  15  years  old  and  is  only 
approaching  full  production.  Arising  trend  of  production  is,  therefore, 
indicated  for  a  number  of  years,  even  though  no  further  new  plantings 
are  made. 


In  general,  the  navel  and  miscellaneous  groups,  which  are  classed 
as  early  oranges,  are  older.  Therefore,  the  trend  of  production  is  about 
constant  or  is  possibly  declining  somewhat  in  States  outside  of  Florida. 
These  groups  include  a  large  acreage  of  seedling  oranges  in  Florida  and 
the  production  trend  in  that  State  xvill  probably  continue  upward  to  off¬ 
set  to  some  extent  any  decline  that  may  occur  in  other  States. 

The  plantings  of  Valencia  or  late  oranges  have  been  heavy  in 
recent  years  and  the  average  acreage  is  younger  than  for  the  navel  group. 
Evidently  production  in  this  group  will  increase  strongly  during  the 
next  5  or  10  years. 

Trend  of  total  orange  production  moved  up  slowly  from  about  1920 
to  1927,  with  a  sharp  increase  taking  place  in  1928,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  break  in  1929  as  a  result  of  freezes  and  the  fruit  fly, 
has  maintained  its  upward  trend  on  the  higher  level  to  date.  Thus  far, 
orange  crops  that  exceed  50,000,000  boxes  have  been  accompanied  by  sharp 
reduction  in  the  average  prices  received  by  producers.  An  exception  is 
noted  in  the  case  of  1935-36  v/hen  a  crop  of  nearly  53,000,000  boxes  was 
produced.  Prices  last  year  advanced  over  the  prices  of  any  recent  year, 
although  the  crop  in  some  recent  years  was  much  smaller.  Control 
measures  were  employed  for  the  last  3  years  in  California  to  regulate 
shipments  and  eliminate  fruit  that  otherwise  might  have  reached  the 
fresh  market.  Consumer  purchasing  power  increased  materially  during 
last  marketing  season,  however,  which  accounts  for  a  very  large  part  of 
the  improvement  in  prices. 

With  the  existing  situation  regarding  acreage,  it  appears  in¬ 
evitable  that  a  continuing  problem  must  be  met  with  respect  to  this 
surplus  situation  in  oranges.  Improvement  in  demand  will  undoubtedly 
help  in  the  disposal  of  larger  quantities  on  the  fresh  markets.  Recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreements  will  be  helpful,  but  greatest  attention  will 
still  have  to  be  focused  on  the  domestic  market.  Oranges  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  chiefly  a  luxury  or  semiluxury  product.  It  may  be  that  careful 
attention  to  the  distribution  of  the  larger  orange  production  will  enable 
producers  to  widen  the  market  to  some  extent  by  bringing  oranges  within 
reach  of  a  larger  part  of  the  population.  This  type  of  development  has 
proven  most  helpful  in  the  past.  In  the  early  days  oranges  were  very 
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much  of  a  luxury  product  to  be  had  only  at  holiday  periods,  except  by 
the  very  high  income  groups.  With  the  expanding  production  and  improve- 
ment  in  transportation  oranges  have- become  much  more  generally  used. 

It  is  possible  that  further  expansion  in  consumption  will  be  sufficient 
to  offset  to  some  extent  the  probable  increase  in  average  supplies. 

No  estimate  of  total  orange  production  for  the  1936-37  season  is 
now  available,  but  present  indications  point  to  a  crop  just  a  little 
under  the  record  crop  of  1934.  With  the  small  apple  crop  and  some  im¬ 
provement  in  demand  conditions  the  prices  for  oranges  may  not  be  greatly 
different  from  last  year.  For  the  coming  season  (1936-37)  there  may  be 
an  opportunity  to  market  some  fruit  abroad,  as  competition  from  Spain 
will  probably  be  less  than  usual. 


Grapefruit 


About  two-thirds  of  all  grapefruit  trees  now  in  production  are 
less  than  15  years  old.  More  than  two-fifths  ere  from  6  to  10  years 
old,  and  not  over  a  fifth  have  passed  the  21  year  mark.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  as  presented  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  trend  of  grapefruit 
production  is  likely  to  be  sharply  upward. 

The  excessive  production  of  grapefruit  which  appears  to  be  in 
prospect  is  largely  brought  about  by  the  very  heavy  plantings  of  trees 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  during  the 
last  10  years.  In  this  State  only  about  5  percent  of  the  total  bearing 
acreage  is  over  15  years  old  and  Texas  has  about  as  much  acreage  of 
grapefruit  as  Florida.  Plantings  have  been  less  during  the  depression 
years,  but  the  present  acreage  is  so  large  that  plantings  could  stop 
entirely  for  several  years  and  the  production  would  still  increase. 

Even  in  Florida,  where  the  industry  is  well  established,  only 
about  57  percent  of  the  total  acreage  is  in  full  production  and  only 
about  40  percent  of'  the  acreage  in  late  varieties,  which  comes  into 
strongest  competition  with  the  Texas  production,  has  reached  full  bear¬ 
ing  capacity. 

Arizona  has  only  about  one-tenth  as  much  acreage  as  Texas,  but 
production  in  that  State  will  increase  sharply  during  the  next  5  to  10 
years  because  only  around  8  percent  of  the  trees  have  reached  full 
bearing  capacity. 

There  has  been  considerable  pessimism  among  growers  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  the  last  crop,  which  was  short,  brought  somewhat 
better  prices,  and. this  encouraged  them  somewhat.  Nevertheless,  with 
the  tremendous  increase  that  is  likely  to  occur  during  the  next  5  or  6 
years  it  looks  as  though  the  producer  of  grapefruit  will  have  to  become 
reconciled  to  a  permanently  lower  level  of  prices.  Whether  or  not  the 
present  acreage  will  be  sustained  depends  upon  the  economy  of  production. 
At  best,  some  abandonment  of  acreage  can  be  expected  unless  a  sharp  and 
sustained  rise  in  purchasing  power  occurs  or  some  new  outlets  for  fruit 
can  be  found. 
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Canning  of  grapefruit,  both  sections  and  juice,  has  been  more 
successful  than  with  other  citrus  fruits.  The  Florida  production  of  the 
canned  product  nearly  doubled  between  1933-34  and  1934-35.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  figure  for  last  year  is  4,010,272  cases  of  equivalent  No.  2  cans. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  about  31  percent,  but  it  is  still  about  75  percent 
above  the  average  pack  for  the  5  years  1929-33. 

There  is  no  series  of  pack  statistics  for  States  other  than 
Florida.  Last  year  all  other  States  combined  packed  around  half  a 
million  cases  of  hearts  and  juice.  Growers  have  expected  the  packing 
plants  to  relieve  the  surplus.  To  the  extent  that  canning  simply 
lengthens  the  marketing  season,  this  outlet  will  prove  a  relief  during 
tlie  season  for  marketing  of  fresh  fruit.  But  there  is  some  question  as 
to  how  far  canning  can  go  before  it  has  the  further  effect  of  reducing 

the  demand  for  the  fresh  fruit.  In  other  words,  where  the  canned  product 

comes  in  direct  competition  with  fresh  fruit  some  of  the  benefit  from 
diverting  to  the  canning  plant  will  be  lost. 

The  October  1  crop  report  indicated  a  probable  crop  of  grapefruit 

of  27,S03,0G0  boxes.  This  would  be  49  percent  larger  than  the  crop 

marketed  during  the  1935-36  season  and  just  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
average  for  the  5  years  1928-32. 


Lemons 


Within  the  next  several  years,  if  the  growing  conditions  and 
summer  temperatures -are  normal,  increasing  production  of  lemons  will 
place  such  pressure  on  the  domestic  market  for  lemons  that  prices  will 
probably  decline,  unless  new  types  of  outlets  or  foreign  markets  are 
developed. 

Preliminary .estimates  place  bearing  acreage  of  lemons  for  1936 
at  43,600  acres,  with  about  16,100  acres  not  yet  of  bearing  age.  This 
represents  an  increase  in  bearing  acres  of  about  7  percent  over  the  1935 
acreage  and  less  than  1  percent  increase  in  the  nonbearing  acreage  from 
a  year  ago. 

Experience  shows  that  high  summer  temperatures  are  associated 
with  high  prices  for  lemons.  During  the  past  seven  seasons  summer 
temperatures  have  averaged  above  normal  in  the  principal  markets  for 
lemons.  Should  these  temperatures  in  the  future  fall  to  normal  or  below, 
some  reduction  in  lemon  prices  may  be  expected.  The  demand  for  lemons 
is  such  that  with  other  influences  eliminated,  a  given  percentage  increase 
in  the  supply  marketed  as  lemons  in  this  country  brings  a  much  greater 
decrease  in  the  price  and  the  gross  income  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
Hence  the  necessity  for  stimulating  new  typos  of  demand  for  lemons  in 
the  domestic  market  and  expansion  of  the  export  markets. 
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Oranges  -  Bearing  Acreage  Estimated  as  of  July,  1936  -  Showing 
Percentage  Distribution  by  Age  Groups. 


Navel  and 

Other  Early  Va 

rieties 

Bearing 

Age  Groups  :% 

not  in  full 

%  in  full 

acres 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20:  21  &: 

product  ion 

production 

:  over : 

% 

% 

:  1o  : 

California 

97,900 

5.6 

7.6 

7.7  :  79.1: 

13.2 

86.8 

Florida 

106,500 

24.2 

23.6 

16.7  :  35.5: 

47.8 

52.2 

Arizona 

1,385 

43.2 

13.2 

13.9  :  29.7: 

56.4 

43.6 

Texas  (All ) 

17,830 

60.7 

32.3 

7.0  : 

93.0 

7.0 

Total 

223,615 

15.5 

15.9 

12.4  :  56.2: 

31.4 

68.6 

Valencia  and  Other  Late  Varieties 


~n 

California 

Florida 

Arizona 

Texas 

Total 

128,200  :24 .8 
86,700  :28.7 
956  : 90 .6 

15.8 

32.7 

2.3 

16.4 

23.1 

2.8 

43.0 

15.5 

4.3 

'  40.6 

61.4 

92.9 

59.4 

38.6 

7.1 

215,856  :26 .7 

22.5 

19.0 

31.8 

49.2 

50  .8 

All  Vc 

rieties 

/I 

California 

Florida 

Arizona 

Texas 

Total 

226,100  :18.3 
192,200  : 26 .3 
2,341  : 62 .4 
17,830  : 60 .7 

13.0 

27.7 

8  .8 
32.3 

13.4  :  55.3 

19.5  :  26.5 
9.4  :  19.4 

7.0 

31.3 

54.0 

71 .2 
93.0 

68.7 

46.0 

28.8 

/2: 

439,471  : 22  .2 

19.7 

16.2  :  41.9 

41.9 

58.1 

/'I  Age  distribution  in  California  is  estimated  on  basis  of  past  acreage 
records.  These  estimates  are  subject  to  revision  when  the  1936  survey  record 

become  available. 

/2  Total  acres  of  bearing  trees  in  the  U.  S.  is  about  447,091  acres.  In 
addition  to  that  shown  above  there  are  about  8,620  acres  of  oranges  in 
Alabama ,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Most  of  the  acreage  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  is  Satsuma.  The  acreage  in  Louisiana  is  in  the  lower  del+  of 
the  Mississippi  and  is  mostly  navel. 
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.Grapefruit  -  Bearing  Acreage  Estimated  as  of  July,  1936 
Showing  Percentage  Distribution  by  Age  Groups > 

Early  Varieties 


Bearing.  : 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20  :  21+ 

Acres  : 

°/o 

.  %  •  % 

Florida 

51,050 

13.0 

19.9 

28.5  :  38.6 

Texas 

7,886  q 

54.9 

rzp;  ct 

KJyJ  #  <_> 

9.6 

Arizona 

118 

17.0 

8.5 

27  .1  :  47  .4 

’  Total 

59,054  : 

18.6 

22.0 

59.4 

Late  Varieties  (Seedless) 

Florida 

28,700  : 

31.0 

29.0 

25.5  :  14.5 

Texas 

59,150  : 

66.0 

29.4 

4.5 

Arizona 

6,743  : 

83.3 

9  .5 

3.7  :  3.0 

Total 

94,593  : 

56.8 

27.8 

15  .4 

All  Fruit 


Florida 

79,750 

19.5 

23.2 

27.4  :  29.9 

42.7 

57.3 

Texas 

57,036 

64.7 

30.1 

5.2 

94.8 

5.2 

Arizona 

6,861 

82.6 

9.5 

4.1  :  3.8 

92.1 

7.9 

Total 

153,647 

.-L 

25.6 

67  .7 

32.3 

Total  acreage  of  bearing  trees  in  the  United  States  is  about 
168,151  acres.  The  difference  between  the  total  for  the  three 
States  is  made  up  by  14,500  acres  in  California,  about  10  acres  in 
the  Louisiana  delta,  and  4  acres  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi -combined . 
No  age  classification  for  these  trees  is  yet  available  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  not  included  in  the  above  table. 
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Oranges  -  Production  and  Average  Price  Received  by  Producers, 

1920-21  to  1935-36 . 


Year 

PROD 

U  C  T  I  0  N 

Farm  price 
per  box 

California 

Florida 

All  other 

Total 

•1000  boxes 

1000  boxes 

1000  boxes 

1000  boxes 

Dollars 

1920-31 

22,547 

9,457 

209 

32,213 

2.25 

1921-22 

13,921 

8.,  871 

,.  242 

23,034 

3.07 

1922-23 

21,286 

10,897 

:  380 

32 ,563 

2  .26 

1923-24 

24,324 

13,262 

447 

38,033 

.  1.92 

1924-25 

18,535 

11,639 

149 

30,323 

3.34 

1925-26 

24,200 

10,344 

;  353 

34,897 

2.85 

1926-27 

28,167 

11,512 

;  383 

40,062 

2.84 

1927-28 

22,737 

9,933 

'  484 

33,154 

3.76 

1928-29 

38,994 

15,116 

'  549 

54,659 

2.01 

1929-30 

21,483 

10,304 

834  ; 

£ pi 

kJ  Cj  y  07  _L 

3.51 

1930-31 

35,470 

•19,211  ■ 

589 

55,270 

1.63 

1931-32 

34, 9' 00 

14,220 

1044  : 

50,164 

1 .32 

1932-33 

34,265. . 

.■  16,20.0 

903  ..  : 

...  .  51,368 

1 .09 

1933-34 

28,439 

18,100 

750 

47,289 

1.59 

1934-35 

46 , 086.  ... 

. 17,6.00 

1251 

64,937 

1.36 

1935-36 

33,303 

:  18,000 

•1254 

52,557 

1.92 

Grapefruit  -  Production  and  Average  Price  Received  by  Producers, 

1920-21  to  1935-36 


Year 

P  R  0  D  U  C 

T  I  ON 

Farm  price 
per  box 

Florida 

Texas 

Calif  ,&Ar iz . 

Total 

1000  boxes 

1000.  boxes 

1000  boxes 

1000  boxes 

Dollars 

1920-21 

6,142 

429 

6,571 

2.17 

1921-22 

6 , 644 

-  395 

7,039 

2.11 

1922-23 

7,766 

35 

>  454 

8,255 

1.84 

1923-24 

8 , 936 

65 

'  458 

9 , 459 

1.27 

1924-25 

8,760 

211 

■  492 

9,463 

1.61 

1925-26 

8,316 

200 

750 

9,266 

2.57 

1926-27 

8,693 

361 

792 

9 , 846 

1.86 

1927-28 

8,158 

524 

896 

9,578 

2.78 

1928-29 

11,314 

753 

1183 

13,250 

1.67 

1929-30 

8,274 

1530 

1365 

11,169 

2.41 

1930-31 

16,109 

1135 

1690 

18,934 

1.20 

1931-32 

10,786 

2480 

1881 

15,147 

1.03 

1932-33 

11 , 80© 

1385 

1964 

15 , 149 

.84 

1933-34 

10,700 

1130 

2413 

14,243 

1.12 

1934-35 

15 ,200 

2750 

3407 

21,357 

.83 

1935-36 

11,500 

2741 

4275 

18,516 

1.17 

Source:  1936  Agricultural  Statistic 
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THE  APPLE  0UT100E  FOR  1937 
Summary 


Total  apple  production  in  the  United  States  is  expected  to  average 
somewhat  higher  during  the  coming  5  years  than  the  average  of  the  last  5 
seasons  (1932-36).  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  average 
growing  conditions  during  the  coming  3  years  will  be  better  than  during  the 
last  5  seasons,  when  production  was  greatly  restricted  because  of  adverse 
growing  conditions  during  the  19  34  and  1936  seasons.  From  a  longer  time  view¬ 
point,  however,  the  general  trend  in  production  is  expected  to  be  downward  at 
a  slow  rate,  unless  tree  replacements  and  new  plantings  are  increased  somewhat 
over  those  of  the  last  several  years.  Even  with  some  increase  in  average 
production,  ,  the  average  price  to  growers  for  the  next  5  years  probably  will 
be  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  5  seasons,  because  of 
increased  consumer  buying  power. 

Present  indications  (October)  arc  for  an  unusually  small  apple  crop  in 
1936,  and  prices  to  growers  for  the  1936  crop  probably  will  average  higher 
than  for  any  season  in  several  years. 

The  producing  capacity  of  the  apple  industry  has  been  scaled  down  to  a 
point  at  which  production,  on  the  average,  is  lower  than  at  any  time  following 
the  tremendous  expansion  of  more  than  25  years  ago.  During  this  period 
millions  of  trees  were  removed.  The  number  of  trees  now  in  apple  orchards 
is  probably  not  greatly  in  excess  of  95,000,000  compared  with  116,300,000 
trees  in  1930,  and  217,100,000  trees  in  1910.  Since  new  plantings  for 
several  years  have  been  very  light,  a  further  decrease  in  tree  numbers  is  to 
be  expected. 

Because  of  unfavorable  growing  conditions,  the  indicated  crop  for  1936 
of  105,000,000  bushels  is  the  smallest  crop  produced  since  1921.  Likewise, 
the  severe  freeze  during  the  winter  of  1935-34  was  largely  responsible  for 
an  unusually  small  crop  in  1934.  Consequently,  average  production  during  the 
last  5  years,  1932-36,  will  be  only  about  135,500,000  bushels  compared  with 
an  average  production  of  156,300,000  bushels  during  the  previous  5  years. 
Although  this  decrease  in  production  of  25,000,000  bushels,  or  13  percent, 
indicates  what  has  actually  happened,  it  does  not  indicate  the  true  downward 
trend  in  the  producing  capacity  of  the  apple  industry.  With  average 
growing  conditions  during  both  periods  the  decrease  in  production  would 
have  been  only  about  10,000,000  bushels,  or  6  percent. 

That  the  general  trend  in  production  is  expected  to  continue  downward 
is  borno  out  by  the  fact  that  in  L935,  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  trees  in 
orchards  were  yet  to  come  into  bearing  than  at  any  time  for  which  data  are 
available  in  the  last  25  years,  and  to  the  further  fact  that  the  average 
yield  per  bearing  tree,  which  has  been  increasing  since  1910  because  of  the 
removal  of  many  iov;  producing  trees  and  because  of  tin  increase  in  age  of 
many  young  trees,  has  about  reached  a  stationary  level.  However,  the  general 
downward  trend  in  production  is  expected  to  be  at  a  slow  rate  of  decrease, 
since  many  of  the  trees  removed  from  commercial  and  farm  orchards  in  the 
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scaling-down  process  were  low  producers.  This  has  tended  to  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  commercial  production  as  against  general  farm  production  and  to 
cause  a  greater  concentration  of  orchards  in  the  better  producing  districts. 

It  is  also  probable  that  as  economic  conditions  improve  many  orchards  will 
receive  better  care  than  they  have  had  in  the  last  several  years. 

In  the  western  pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States  the  peak  of  pro¬ 
duction  apparently  has  been  passed  for  the  present  cycle,  and  the  general  trend 
is  expected  to  continue  slightly  downward.  In  the  Central  States,  Y/here  frost 
hazards  cause  tremendous  variations  in  the  sizo  of  the  crops,  many  commercial 
plantings  were  made  soon  after  the  close  of  the  World  War.  Increasing  pro¬ 
duction  from  these  plantings  probably  will  about  offset  declining  production 
from  the  many  farm  orchards  in  the  region,  assuming  average  grow i ng  conditions. 
In  the  Eastern  States,  winter  killing  of  trees  since  1933  has  decreased  the 
potential  bearing  capacity  of  orchards  by  about  2  to  3  percent.  Removal  of 
unprofitable  farm  orchards  continues,  with  good  producing  commercial  orchards 
receiving  good  care.  On  the  whole ,  the  number  of  trees  yet  to  come  into 
bearing  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the  present  number  of  trees  of  non¬ 
bearing  age. 

In  1934  and  1936  growing  conditions  in  the  Eastern  States  were 
considerably  below  average.  The  short  crops  of  these  2  years  were  largely 
responsible  for  a  decrease  of  14  percent  in  average  production  during  the 
period  1932-36  as  compared  with  1927-31.  With  average  growing  conditions  in 
both  periods,  the  decrease  woul d  have  been  substantially  less.  Thus,  with 
average  growing  conditions  during  the  next  5  years  production  in  the  Eastern 
States  may  average  somewhat  higher  than  average  production  during  the  5  years, 
1932-36.  From  a  longer  time  viewpoint  the  general  trend  in  production  is 
expected  to  be  downward  at  a  slow  rate. 

Average  world  production  of  apples  is  about  500,000,000  bushels  per 
year.  The  1936  world  crop  is  now  estimated  at  between  420,000,000  and  .  J 
450,000,000  bushels.  The  exceedingly  short  crop  in  the  United  States,  and 
less-than-aver-age  production  in  the  world  as  a  whole,  indicate  that  1936 
average  prices  to  growers  in  tho  United  States  will  be  considerably  higher 
than  average  prices  in  1935.  Average  prices  on  September  15  of  this  year  were 
80  cents  per  bushel  compared  with  69  cents  in  September  1935.  Only  in  the 
Western  States  were  prices  relatively  Ioyy  on  September  15.  In  these  States 
the  September  price  was  only  64  cents  in  1936,  and  67  cents  in  1935.  However, 
indications  are  that  thore  has  been  a  substantial  strengthening  in  prices  for 
western  apples  since  September  15,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  average 
prices  to  growers  for  the  Western  crop  of  1936  will  be  substantially  higher 
than  the  average  price  for  the  1935  crop. 

During  the  last  year  worthwhile  concessions  were  secured  for  fresh 
apples  in  a  number  of  instances  where  trade  agreements  were  signed,  but  trade 
barriers  continue  to  be  a  serious  handicap  to  the  normal  flow  of  apples  from 
the  United  States. 

Foreign  countries  continue  to  work  toward  increased  production  and  im¬ 
proved  quality  of  apples  at  home,  indicating  that  exporters  of  apples  from  the 
United  States  may  expect  increased  competition  in  foreign  markets. 
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Tree  Numbers  Continue  to  Decrease 

On  January  1,  1935,  there  were,  in  the  United  States,  only  about 
100,000,000  apple  trees  of  all  ages,  as  compared  with  217,000,000  trees  in 
1910.  During  this  25- year  period,  the  net  decrease  in  tree  numbers  amounted 
to  about  117,000,000,  or  54  percent  of  the  number  reported  in  1910.  Each 
year,  on  the  average,  the  decrease  has  amounted  to  about  4,700,000  trees. 

These  tremendous  reductions  are  the  results  of  an  effort  to  correct 
an  undesirable  economic  situation  in  the  applo  industry  brought  on,  in  part, 
by  gross  overplanting  for  several  years  previous  to  1912.  They  have  changed 
materially  the  general  character  of  the  industry,  by  eliminating  many  un¬ 
productive  commercial  and  farm  orchards,  and  by  causing  a  concentration  of 
orchards  in  the  better  producing  districts.  Trees  of  the  mere  popular 
varieties  have  replaced  many  trees  of  some  of  the  older  and  less  popular 
varieties.  On  the  whole,  the  industry  has  been  scaled  down  until  total  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  the  lowest  level  in  more  than  25  years. 

In  1920,  1925,  and  1930,  about  24  percent  of  all  apple  trees  were  not  of 
bearing  age,  and  with  this  proportion  of  young  trees,  total  tree  numbers 
declined  annually  at  an  average  of  about  3,500,000  trees.  By  1935,  the  number 
of  trees  not  of  bearing  age  had  dropped  to  17.5  percent  of  the  total,  and 
during  the  5  years  rr^vious  to  1935,  total  tree  numbers  decreased  at  an 
average  of  3,260,000  trees  annually.  The  later  period,  1930-34,  was  one  of 
unfavorable  economic  conditions,  and  of  unusual  droughts  and  severe  freezes. 
During  these  5  years  perhaps  as  many  as  3,500,000  trees  were  killed  by  drought 
and  cold  weather,  and  many  others  wore  so  severaly  damaged  that  their  pro¬ 
ductive  life  was  shortened  materially. 

Table  1. -Total  number  of  apple  trees  of  all  ages,  of  bearing  age,  and  of 


non-bearing  age,  by  census  years  for  which  data  are  available  1/ 


Year 

All 

ages 

Bearing 

age 

Not 

of 

bearing 

age 

Percentage 

of 

bearing  age 

Percentage 
not  of 
bearing 
age 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

percent 

1910 

217.1 

151.3 

65.8 

69.7 

30.3 

1920 

151.5 

115.3 

36.2 

76.1 

23.9 

1925 

138.0 

103.7 

54. 3 

75.1 

24.9 

1930 

116.3 

88.0 

27.5 

76.4 

23.6 

1935 

100.0 

82.5 

17.5 

82.5 

17.5 

l/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures  rounded  to  one-tenth  million. 


No  definite  figures  are  available  as  to  the  number  of  apples  trees  in 
1936  but  the  relatively  small  number  of  trees  in  1935  that  were  not  of  bearing 
age  indicates  that  tree  numbers  are  still  declining.  Perhaps  the  total  number 
now  in  orchards  (November,  1936)  does  not  greatly  exceed  95,000,000  trees. 

Of  the  bearing  trees,  a  relatively  large  proportion  has  reached  full-bearing 
capacity,  and  may  be  expected  to  decline  in  productivity  in  the  near  future. 
Tending  to  offset  this  decline  is  the  production  fran  another  large  body  of 
trees  that  were  planted  soon  after  the  World  War,  which  will  be  close  to 
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full-bearing  capacity  in  about  9  to  10  years  from  no w.  Increased  production 
from  this  younger  group  of  trees  probably  rill  not  offset  decreased  production 
from  the  older  group,  considering  tree  removals  and  plantings  of  the  last 
several  years. 

Production  and  Prices  ^ 

During  the  5-year  period,  1931-35*  apple  production -averaged  annually 
about  155,000,000  bushels.  Present  indications  (October)  are  for'  a  crop  of 
about  105,000,000  bushels  in  li 36.  If  this  product  ion  is  realized,  the  average 
for  the  last  5  years,  1932-36,  will  amount  to  about  135,300,000  bushels,  or  13 
percent  less  than  average  production  for  the  previous  5  years,  It?, 7-31. However, 
because  of  severe  droughts,  freezes,  and  frost  conditions,  growing  conditions 
were  considerably  below  average  during  the  period  1932-36.  With  average  growing 
conditions  during  both  periods,  production  would  have  been  only  about  6  percent 
less  in  the  l~st  5  years  than  in  the  previous  5  years.  Thus,  allowing  for  varia¬ 
tions  in  growing  conditions,  the  producing  capacity  of  all  orchards  appears  to 
be  declining  at  an  average  rate  of  about  1.2  percent  a  year. 


Table  2. -Actual  total  srple  production 
average  growing  conditions,  yearly 

nd  estimated  production  with 
verages  by  5 -year  periods 

Total  production 

1912-16 

1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

1932-36 

Actual 

Estimated  with  average 
growing  conditions 

Mi  11  ion 
bushels 
211.0 

190.3 

Million 

bushels 

156.0 

167.4 

Mi  llion 
bushels 
182.0 

154.0 

Mi llion 
bushels 
156.3 

161.2 

Million 

bushels 

135.3 

151.3 

Because  of  an 

mcrea.se  in  the  average  yield  per  bearing  tr< 

3e,  app]e 

production  has  decreased  much  less  than  has  the  number  of  apple  trees  of  bear¬ 
ing  age.  Allowing  for  variations  in  growing  Conditions,  average  yield  per 
bearing  tree  increased  approximately  43  percent  from  1910  to  1935,  and  during 
the  last  5  years  would  average  about  1.83  bushels  per  bearing  tree,  under 
average  growing  conditions.  The  actual  yield  during  this  period  was  about 
1.64  bushels  pi  r  bearing  tree,  compared  with  1.02  bushels  in  1910.  The  large 
increase  in  yield  per  bearing  tree  ’-as  due  primarily'  to  an  increase  in  the 
bearing  surface  of  trees  as  they  increased  in  age,  and  to  the  fact  that  many 
low-producing  trees  were  removed.  Since  ran-  of  the  bearing  trees  now  in 
orchards  have  reached,  or  soon  will  have  reached,  full-beeri r,g  capacity,  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  further  appreciable  increase  in  yield  per  bearing  tree, 
assuming  average  growing  conditions. 


Table  3. -Actual 
yield 

/Meld  of  apples  p 
with  average  gro1 

er  bearing 
”ing  con  ■! 

+ree,  and 

tiOTLS  1/ 

est  in':  ted 

Field  ner 

bearing  tree 

1910 

1915  2/ 

1920 

.  ’  C  >  n 

19-35 

•Bus  he  Is 

Pushe Is 

Bushels 

:  Be. she  Is 

Bu  she  Is 

Bushels 

Actual 

1.02 

1.49 

1.35 

:  1.76 

1.76 

1 . 64 

Estimated  with  average 
gr o”7 i n conditions 

1.28 

1.34 

1.45 

:  1.49 

1.82 

1.83 

l/  Obtained  by  dividing  5-year  average  total  production  of  apples  by  number  of 

apnle  trees  of  bearing  age.  The  5-year  averages  for  production  are  shown 
in  table  2 . 


2 /  To  obtain  ’’actual"  yield  p.r  bearing  tree,  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing 
age  ’-ere  estimated. 


As  the  number  of  trees  of  bearing  ago  probably  will  continue  to  decrease 
durirg  the  next  several  years,  and  as  there  is  likely  to  be  no  large  increase 
in  yield  per  bearing  tree,  the  general  trend  in  total  production  probably 
will  continue  downward  at  a  slow  rate.  It  now  appears  that,  with  average 
grov.'ing  conditions,  the  total  apple  crop  will  average-  during  the  next  5  years 
between  140,000,000  and  145,000,000  bushels.  This  volume  would  be  about  7 
to  10  percent  less  than  the  actual  volum^  of  production  during  1927-31,  but 
owing  to  the  short  crops  of  1934  and  1936  v/hen  growing  conditions  were 
unusually  adverse,  it  would  bo  somewhat  higher  than  the  average  for  the  last 
5-year  period,  1932-36.  Thus,  while  the  general  downward  trend  in  production 
is  expected  to  continue,  average  production  during  the  next  5  years  probably 
will  be  somewhat  above  the  unusually  low  -average  production  of  the  last  5  yours. 

Apple  prices  declined  sharply  from  1929  to  1932,  largely  because  of 
declining  consumer  buying  power.  Prices  advanced  from  an  average  of  62  cents 
per  bushel  to  the  grower  for  the  1932  crop  to  73  cents  for  the  1933  crop, 
although  there  was  little  difference  in  supplies  during  the  2  years.  Owing 
largely  to  a  further  increase  in  consumer  buying  power  and  to  the  relatively 
small  crop  of  1934,  prices  increased  substantially.  With  the  large  crop  of 
1935  prices  again  receded,  but  the  price  recession  below  the  1934  average 
was  only  19  percent  whereas  the  increase  in  production  was  38  percent. 
Prospective  production  for  1936  indicates  the  smallest  crop  since  1921,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  1934,  average  prices  for  the  United  States  on  September 
15,  are  well  above  the  September  price  of  any  year  since  1930.  This  is  due 
to  the  relatively  favorable  prices  of  apples  in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States.  In  the  Western  States,  prices  to  growers  on  September  15,  1936  we re 
about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  and,  with  the  exception  of  1932,  Y/ere 
below  those  of  any  other  year  since  1930.  However,  j\idging  from  prices  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  New  York  auction,  there  has  been  a  material  strengthening  in 
prices  for  Western  apples  since  September  15,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
average  price  to  growers  for  the  Western  crop  of  1936  will  average-  well  above 
the  average  for  1935.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  average  1936  price  to  growers  will  be  above  $1  per  bushel. 


Table  4. -Average  prices  of  apples  to  growers  by  regions  and  years 


Region 

1925- 

29 

.1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Dolls . 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls . 

Dolls . 

Dolls. 

Dolls . 

Dolls. 

United  States 

Crop  year 

1.20 

1.02 

0.65 

0.62 

0.73 

0.88 

0.71 

- 

Sept.  15 

1.12 

1.03 

.71 

.57 

.73 

.82 

.69 

0.80 

Atlantic  Coast  States 

Crop  year 

1.19 

1.04 

.64 

.65 

.75 

1.00 

.78 

- 

Sept.  15 

1.16 

.98 

.72 

.58 

.73 

.90 

.71 

.91 

Central  States 

Crop  year 

1.29 

1.34 

.64 

.71 

.79 

.99 

.74 

- 

Sept.  15 

1.15 

1.24 

.57 

.59 

.73 

.92 

.  69 

1.00 

Western  States 

Crop  year 

1.17 

.89 

.69 

.54 

.67 

.73 

.60 

- 

Sept.  15 

1.11 

.96 

.76 

,56 

.72 

.72 

.67 

.64 
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Separate  prices  to  growers  for  late  and  for  early  apples  are  not  avail¬ 
able,  but  it  is  known  that  producers  of  early  apples  have  had  difficulty  in 
marketing  at  satisfact or y  prices  several  of  the  crops  produced  during  the  last 
6  or  7  years.  A  survey  of  commercial  apple  orchards  as  of  January  1,  1928 
showed  that  about  40  percent  of  the  apple  trees  of  the  early  varieties  in  the 
10  States  loading  in  early  apple  production  were  less  than  9  years  of  age. 
Because  of  low  returns  to  producers  of  early  apples,  the  producing  capacity  of 
early  apple  orchards  has  been  reduced  somewhat  in  recent  years  by  the  removal 
of  trees  and  neglect  of  orchards,  but,  even  so,  it  is  believed  that  the  supply 
of  early  apples  will  continue  plentiful  for  several  years.  The  leading  early 
apple-producing  States  are  California,  Illinois,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  and 
Jersey. 

Regional  Production  Prospects 

Western  States.  -  During  the  5  years,  1952-36,  the  11  Pacific  Coast 
and  Rocky  Mountain  States  produced  51,400,000  bushels  of  apples  per  year,  or 
nearly  38  percent  of  the  United  States  total.  They  produced  a  higher  pro¬ 
portion,  about  44  percent  of  the  commercial  crop  of  the  country.  About  25 
years  ago  this  group  of  States  produced  less  than  10  percent  of  total  pro¬ 
duction.  During  the  last  5  years  low'  returns  have  resulted  in  noticeable 
neglect  and  removal  of  trees  in  the  poorer  apple  districts  of  these  States. 
Only  the  better  commercial  orchards  in  the  bettor  districts  have  been  well 
cared  for.  Plantings  have  been  light  and  removals  have  been  confined  largely 
to  orchards  on  poor  locations,  to  trees  of  unpopular  varieties,  to  old  trees, 
and  to  trees  that  'ire  too  closely  set,  considering  their  present  size.  For 
the  region  as  a  whole,  production  during  the  last  5  years,  1932-36,  has 
averaged  10  percent  bel~©wr  average  production  in  the  previous  5  years. 

Table  5. -Average  yearly  production  of  all  apples  by  5-year 


periods,  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  and  average 
yield  per  bearing  tree  in  the  Western  States 


Item 

1907-11 

1912-16 

1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

193  2-36 

Production  -  millions 

of  bushels 

15.1 

25.3 

42.8 

54.5 

56.9 

51.4 

Proportion  of  U.  S. 

crop 

pe  rc  ent 

9.8 

12.0 

27.5 

29.9 

36.4 

37.9 

Number  of  bearing 

trees  1/ 

millions 

12.1 

£/ 

-21.2 

18.3 

13.4 

11.6 

Proportion  of  trees  of 

bearing  age  1/ 

•  pe  rc  ent 

45.0 

2/ 

87.2 

87.2 

86.6 

87  .8 

Average  yield  per -bearing 

tree  3/  bushels 

1.25 

2/ 

2.02 

2.98 

4.25 

4.45 

1/  For  census  years,  1910,  1920,  1925,  1930,  and  1935. 

2/  Not  available. 

3/  Obtained  by  dividing  average  total  production  for  each  5-year  period  by 


number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  in  corresponding  census  year. 

In  Washington,  production  of  the  Winesap  and  Stayman  Winesap  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  little  during  the  next  few  years.  Production  of  Delicious 
will  continue  to  increase  for  several  years.  In  California,  production  of  the 
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Gravenstein  appears  to  have  about  reached  the  peak;  production  late  apples 
pro 6 ably  will  continue  to  decline  at  a  slow  rate.  In  Oregon,  production 
probably  will  tend  downward  during  the  next  several  years.  In  the  eight 
Mountain  States  as  a  group,  production  is  expected  to  continue  downward. 

In  the  11  Western  States  as  a  whole,  a  relatively  small  percentage  of 
the  trees  are  yet  to  come  into  bearing,  and  a  relatively  large  percentage  of 
the  acreage  has  reached  full  bearing  capacity.  Yield  per  bearing  tree  is 
nearly  3.6  times  what  it  was  in  1910,  but  has  averaged  only  slightly  higher 
during  the  last  5  years  than  during  the  previous  5  years.  Under  average 
growing  conditions  production  may  continue  slightly  downward  during  the  next 
several  years. 

Central  States.  -  Average  production  of  the  last  5  years  in  the  Central 
States  was  only  about  one-third  of  the;  peak  years,  1912-16.  This  decrease  of 
almost  59,000,000  bushels  in  20  years  accounts  for  about  73  percent  of  the 
total  decrease  in  production  in  the  United  States,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
tremendous  decrease  in  the  number  of  apple  trees  in  the  region.  The  decrease 
in  production  of  nearly  20  percent  during  the  last  5  years,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  5  years,  is  due  largely  to  unfavorable  grov/ing  conditions  in 
1936  resulting  in  an  indicated  production  of  only  16,600,000  bushels,  which 
is  only  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  average  production  for  the  previous 
4  years. 

Table  6. -Average  yearly  production  of  all  apples  by  5-year  periods, 


number  of  trees  of  bearing  age,  and  average  yield  per 
bearing  tree  in  the  Central  States 


Item 

1907-11 

1912-16 

1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

1932-36 

Production  -  millions  of  bushels 

58.9 

87.4 

44.7 

52.2 

35.4 

28.7 

Proportion  of  U.  S. 

crop  percent 

38.3 

41.4 

28.6 

28.7 

22.  6 

21.2 

Number  of  bearing 

trees  1/  millions 

90.0 

2/ 

49.2 

40.4 

34.6 

34.1 

Proportion  of  trees  of  bearing 
age  1/  percent 

73.2 

2/ 

74.9 

69.4 

69.7 

79.1 

Average  yield  per  bearing 

tree  3/  bushels 

.65 

2/ 

.91 

1.29 

1.02 

.84 

1/  For  census  years,  1910,  19 20,  1925 ,  1930,  and  1935. 

2/  Not  available. 

3/  Obtained  by  dividing  average  total  proauction  for  each  5-year  period  by 


number  of  trees  of  bearing  ago  in  corresponding  census  year. 

The  region  as  a  whole  is  subject  to  frequent  frosts  and  freezes,  and 
many  of  the  early  plantings  were  on  unfavorable  locations  and  have  been 
removed.  Thus,  from  1910  to  1935,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  apple  trees 
in  the  Central  States  amounted  to  about  79,300,000  trees  or  65  percent. 

Many  of  the  trees  now  in  orchards  in  the  Central  States  wore  planted  since 
the  World  War ,  and  a  relatively  largo  proportion  are  young,  and  probably 
located  on  more  suitable  sites  than  were  many  of  the  earlier  plantings.  With 
average  weather  conditions,  commercial  production  for  the  region  as  a  whole 
can  be  maintained,  and  probably  increased,  with  moderate  annual  plantings. 
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However,  the  continued  tendency  to  allow  the  many  farm  orchards  of  the  region 
to  deteriorate  may  offset  any  increased  production  from  commercial  orchards, 
until  prices  of  apples  become  more  attractive. 

Eastern  States.  -  During  the  5  years,  1932-36,  the  Eastern  States  - 
which  include  the  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and  the  South  Atlantic 
States  -  produced  about  55,400,000  bushels  of  apples  per  year,  or  14  percent 
loss  than  average  production  during  the  previous  5  years.  However,  production 
conditions  in  1936  were  considerably  below  average,  resulting  in  one  of  the 
smallest  crops  in  many  years.  With  an  average  crop  in  1936  the  decrease  in 
production  mentioned  above  would  have  been  considerably  less  -  perhaps  not 
over  8  percent. 


Table  7. -Aver age  yearly  production  of  all  apples  by  5-year  periods, 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  -age,  and  average  yield  per 
bearing  tree  in  the  Eastern  States 


Item 

1907-11 

1912-18 

1917-21 

1922-26 

1927-31 

1932-36 

Production  -  millions 

of  bushels 

79.9 

98.4 

68 .3 

75.2 

64.1 

55.4 

Proportion  of  U.  S. 

crop 

percent 

51.9 

46.  6 

42.9 

41.4 

41.0 

40.9 

Number  of  bearing 

trees  1/ 

millions 

49.2 

2/ 

44.9 

45.0 

40.9 

56.8 

Proportion  of  trees  of 

bearing  age  1/ 

Average  yield  per  bearing 

73.2 

2/ 

73.1 

76.6 

79.8 

84.2 

tree  3/ 

bushels 

1.62 

2/ 

1.52 

1.67 

1.57 

1.51 

l/  For  census  years,  1910 ,  1920,  1925,  1930,  and  1935. 

2/  Not  available. 

3/  Obtained  by  dividing  average  total  production  for  each  5- year  period  by 


number  of  trees  of  bearing  ago,  in  corresponding  census  year. 

Nearness  to  largo  consuming  center?  gives  the  Eastern  apple  growers  a 
decided  economic  advantage.  Consequently  many  of  the  better  orchards  have 
received  very  good  care  in  recent  years.  On  the  other  hand,  generally  low 
producing  commercial  orchards  have  been  neglected  during  the  depression  years, 
and  farm  orchards  have  continued  to  decrease  in  number.  The  unusual  freeze 
during  the  winter  of  193  3  -  34  also  helped  to  decrease  the  potential  bearing 
capacity  of  many  orchards  of  bearing  age.  As  a  result  of  this  freeze  and  the 
severe  winter  of  1934-35  about  2, 500 ,000  'trees  in  Hew  York  and  HewEngland 
were  killed,  and  production  in  these  States  averaged  only  18,800,000  bushels 
during  the  2  crop  years  1934  and  1935,  as  compared  with  an  average  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  7  years,  1927-33  of  25,300,000  bushels  per  year.  Many  more 
bearing  trees,  especially  of  the  Baldwin  variety,  were  so  severely  injured  by 
the  freeze  that  their  productive  life  has  been  shortened  substantially. 
However,  decreasing  production  from  these  trees  probably  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  increasing  production  from  young  trees  of  the  McIntosh  variety. 

Thus,  a  large  part  of  the  decrease  in  production  in  the  last  few  years 
represents  a  definite  and  permanent  scaling  down  of  the  apple  industry  of 
New  York  and  the  New  England  States;  but  it  does  not  indicate  that  with 
average  growing  conditions  production  in  the  Eastern  States  vail  continue  to 
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decline  at  as  great  a  rate  during  the  next  few  years  as  it  has  since  1953. 
From  a  longer  viewpoint,  the  potential  bearing  capacity  of  orchards  in  the 
region  probably  will  decline  at  a  moderate  rate,  since  a  relatively  large 
part  of  the  trees  are  close  to  full-bearing  capacity,  and  since  a  larger 
proportion  than  at  any  time  since  1910  are  of  bearing  age. 


Export  Markets 


The  total  1936  world  apple  crop  is  below  average  and  will  probably  be 
between  420,000,000  and  450,000,000  bushels.  Owing  largely  to  unfavorable 
growing  conditions,  the  1936  commercial,  apple  crop  of  65,500,000  bushels  in 
the  United  States  is  the  smallest  on  record.  The  crop  in  Great  Britain,  the 
major  importing  country,  is  expected  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the 
small  crop  of  1935.  Inmost  other  European  countries,  the  1936  crop  vail  be 
smaller  than  that  of  1935.  Judging  by  exports  in  past  years  of  small  crops, 
there  probably  will  not  be  over  8,000,000  bushels  of  apples  available  for 
export  during  1936-37  (July  to  June).  Indications  are  that  Canada  will  have 
an  apple  crop  of  about  13,000,000  bushels,  which  will  provide  export 
supplies  of  about  7,000,000  bushels.  Thus,  the  total  export  supplies  from 
North  America  in  1936  probably  will  not  exceed  15,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  actual  exports  of  18,900,000  bushels  in  1935-36,  and  slightly  over 
20,000,000  bushels  per  year  in  the  5- year  period,  1930-31  to  1934-35. 

Although  trade  barriers  continue  to  be  a  handicap  to  our  apple  export 
trade  with  some  countries,  reductions  in  duties  on  apples  ranging  from  25 
to  75  percent  wore  made  in  six  of  the  14  trade  agreements  co  nbluded  to  date. 
In  six  other  countries  with  which  agreements  have  been  concluded,  existing 
low  duties  were  guaranteed  against  any  increase  for  the  duration  of  the 
agreement.  Under  the  agreement  with  France  an  increase  in  tbe  French  apple 
and  pear  import  quota  offers  an  additional  outlet  for  about  617,000  bushels 
of  American  apples  and  pears,  and  in  the  Swiss  agreement  a  quota  of 
approximately  106,000  bushels  of  appl  ;s  and  pears  was  secured.  Countries 
with  which  agreements  have  been  concluded  took  about  40  percent  of  the  ’ 
United  States  apple  exports  in  the  1934-35  season. 

Any  appraisal  of  the  export  situation  for  1956-37  must  take  into 
account  the  devaluation  and  realignment  of  the  currencies  of  a  number  of 
European  countries.  In  may  cases  monetary  devaluation  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  duties,  in  terms  of  currencies  of  the  importing 
countries,  and  in  other  import  restrictions  in  an  attempt  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  devaluation  to  cause  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  imported  products. 

The  success  of  this  attempt  w ill  influence  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
quantity  of  fruit  that  can  be  sold  to  thorn  in  the  coming  year.  If  in  tho 
long  run,  as  recent  developments  indicate,  devalue tion  is  followed  by 
restoration  of  stable  exchange  rates  and  increased  purchasing  power  in  the 
importing  countries,  the  effects  should  bo  of  benefit  to  American  apple 
exporters . 

World  apple  production  is  on  a  slightly  upward  trend.  Improvements 
are  being  made  in  cultural  and  marketing  practices  in  most  appl c- growing 
countries,  with  the  result  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  pi’oduc tion  of 
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dessert  apples  is  much  more  rapid  then  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  total 
production.  The  average  world  production  is  roughly  500,000,000  bushels, 
of  which  about  18  percent  is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  j* 
increase  in  the  production  and  the  improvement  in  the  quantity  of  dessert 
apples,  competition  will  be  keener-  in  the  export  markets  in  the  future. 

This  competition  can  be  successfully  met  only  by  maintaining  high  export 
standards.  Low- quality  apples  are  not  wanted  in  foreign  markets  and  the 
export  of  large  quantities  of  such  fruit  adversely  affects  the  price  of 
all  apple  s . 


About  16  percent  of  the  commercial  apple  crop  of  the  United  States 
was  exported,  on  an  average,  during  the  last  10  years.  Although  the  total 
exports  and  the  proportion  of  the  crop  exported  have  been  declining  since 
the  depression,  the  export  market  is  still  the  most  profitable  outlet  for 
small  apples  in  general  as  well  as  certain  varieties  of  apples,  such  as 
Yellow  Newtown,  Ben  Davis,  -and  York  Imperial. 


* 


Press  and  radio  release 
Date  -  Nov*  13  -  juni. 

THE  PEACH  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 
Smaary 

In  the  next  5  years  average  peach  production  in  the  United  States 
is  lik<j.Jy  to  he  near  the  average  of  the  last  5  years.  The  anticipated 
productWn  of  peaches  for  market  as  fresh  fruit,  under  average  growing 
conditions,  will  not  result  in  burdensome  market  supplies. 

The  number  of  peach  trees  of  both  bearing  and  nonbearing  age  in 
the  United  States  declined  considerably  from  1930  to  1935*  according  to 
census  figures.  Large  numbers  of  diseased  or  injured  trees  have  been  re¬ 
moved  during  the  last  2  seasons.  In  some  of  the  important  commercial 
areas  relatively  large  numbers  of  trees  are  past  the  age  of  maximum  pro¬ 
ductivity.  '  These  factors  by  themselves  would  indicate  a  downward  trend  in 
peach  production  in  the  next  5  years.  However,  it  is  probable  that  their 
effect  will  be  approximately  offset  by  the  relatively  large  plantings  in 
1935  an(i  1936>  the  anticipated  heavy  plantings  in  the  next  few  years,  the 
generally  good  care  orchards  are  receiving,  and  the  fact  that  peach¬ 
growing  conditions  for  the  country  as  a  whole  are  likely  to  average  above 
those  of  1932~36  since  in  each  of  these  years  they  were  below  the  10-year 
average  (1 52.3-32)  • 

From  1930  1935  the  number  of  peach  trees  in  the  United  States 

declined  from  79>000,OoO  to  67>000,000  approximately,  and  bearing  trees 
from  59>000,000  to  54,000,000.  The  proportion  of  trees  not  of  bearing 
age  declined  from  25  percent  to  19  percent  of  the  total.  This  proportion 
of  young  trees  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  further  reduction  in  number 
of  trees  over  a  period  of  years.  Production  in  1932-36  averaged  about 
46,000,000  bushels  compared  with  56,000,000  bushels  in  the  preceding  5 
seasons.  The  number  of  farms  reporting  peach  treos  in  the  census  was 
about  the  same  in  1935  as  in  1930  for  the  United  States,  but  in  a  number 
of  regions  there  were  considerable  changes. 

In  the  Southern  States,  which  are  the  principal  source  of  fresh 
peach  supply  from  June  to  the  first  part  of  August,  average  production 
from  1932-36  was  about  IS  percent  below  that  of  1927-31*  The  1935  census 
showed  a  considerable  decrease  in  number  of  trees  both  of  bearing  age  and 
those  not  yet  of  bearing  age.  Many  of  the  bearing  trees  are  past  the 
age  of  maximum  productivity,  but  increases  in  plantings  in  1935  an(l  1936 
and  the  fact  that  orchards  are  being  well  cared  for  will  probably  prevent 
any  further  material  decrease  in  average  production  in  the  South. 

In  each  of  the  other  leading  regions  producing  peaches  for  market 
as  fresh  fruit  there  was  a  decline  in  tree  numbers  from  1930  to  1 935 9 
and  in  the  proportion  of  trees  that  had  not  yet  come  into  bearing.  In¬ 
creased  plantings  in  1935  and  1936  and  anticipated  plantings  in  1937  are 
likely  to  prevent  any  considerable  decline  in  number  of  bearing  trees 
in  the  next  5  years.  Slightly  downward  trends  in  number  of  bearing  trees 
in  some  States  or  districts  may  be  approximately  offset  by  upward  trends 
in  others. 


Peaches  -  2. 


In  California  there  has  loeen  a  considerable  decline  in  bearing 
acreage  of  clingstone  peaches  since  1 930  "but  there  has  been  only  a  mod¬ 
erate  reduction  in  the  bearing  acreage  of  freestone  varieties.  Plant¬ 
ings  of  both  clingstone  and  freestone  varieties  since  1930  have  been 
moderate  although  in  the  last  year  or  two  plantings  have  increased. 

Not  much  change  in  the  trend  of  clingstone  production  is  expected  in  the 
next  5  years  since  adjustment  through  tree  removals  to  a  reduced  level 
of  production  has  alroady  boon  mado.  The  trond  in  fropstono  production 
may  bo  slightly  downward.  California  peach  prices  have  improved  materi¬ 
ally  sinco  1930* 

The  anticipated  production  of  peaches  for  market  as  fresh  fruit 
under  average  growing  Conditions  will  not  result  in  burdensome  market 
supplies.  The  average  of  seasonal  farm  prices  of  peaches  for  the  United 
States  in  1932-36  was  79  cents  per  bushel.  For  California,  the  average 
was  5^  cents,  and  for  the  United  States  other  than  California  it  was 
$1.01.  Since  193^  the  average  farm  price  of  peaches  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  has  been  more  favorable  to  growers  than  the  average  price  of  all 
farm  products  when  compared  with  prices  farmers  pay.  No  sharp  increase 
in  production  of  other  deciduous  summer  fruits  is  in  prospect  and  in 
view  of  the  probable  increase  in  consumer  buying  power  in  the  next  few 
years  prices  to  growers  for  fresh  peaches  are  expected  to  remain  favor¬ 
able  except  in  years  when  growing  conditions  are  considerably  above 
average. 

Although  the  prospects  for  peach  production  and  marketing  for  the 
next  5  years  are  generally  favorable,  the’ outlook  from  5  to  15  years 
hence  when  trees  planted  near  the  present  time  will  produce  most  of  their 
fruit  is  dependent  on  various  factors.  These  include  the  number  of  trees 
planted  in  the-  next  5  or  10  years,  damage  to  trees  from  disease  or  other 
causes,  general  demand  conditions  and  competition  of  other  fruits.  At 
this  time  growers  should  recognize  the  danger  of  over-expansion  of  the 
•industry.  In  the  past,  periods  of  profitable  prices  have  often  so  stim¬ 
ulated  planting  that  overproduction  in  some  districts  and  severe  losses 
to  growers  resulted.  In  these  periods  of  overexpansion,  orchards  have 
frequently  been  set  on  sites  and  under  conditions  unsuited  to  peach 
growing. 


Regional  Prospects  Vary 

Peaches  are  produced  largely  for  market  as  fresh  fruit  except  in 
California  where  a  large  part  of  the  crop  is  canned  or  dried.  In  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  California,  the  number  of  peach  trees  and 
the  proportion  not  yet  of  bearing  age  declined  sharply  from  1920  to  1935 5 
but  because  of  the  generally  good  care  of  orchards  at  present,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rate  of  planting  in  1935  and  1936  and  the  fact  that  peach  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  for  the  region  as  a  whole  in  each  of  the  last  5  years 
have  been  below  the  10-year  average  (1^3“32) »  it  is  probable  that 
average  production  will  not  decline  much  below  the  1932-36  level. 


Peaches  -  3» 

Umber  of  trees  and  production  in  the  United  States  other  than  California 

_ Item _ i  IgPO  1  1925  :  I93O  :  1935 _ 

Umber  of  trees  (millions)  i  76* Si  7 5 •  9 :  67.2  :  53.2 

Proportioh  not  of  bearing  age  (percent)  t  26  :  1 J  :  2S  :  21 

Average  production  (million  bushels)  2/;  27.6:  3>5:  33»Q  : _ 25.5 _ 

1/  hot  available. 

2/  Averages’  for  1 917-21,  1922-26,  1927-31  and  1 932-36. 

Peach  production  is  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  from  .year  to 
year,  so  that  in  any  year  when  growing  conditions  are  favorable,  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  far  above  the  average.  Price-supply  relationship  over  a 
period  of  years  indicates. that  a  crop  considerably  above  the  1932-3& 
average  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  California,  is  likely  to 
have  a  higher  farm  value  than  a  smaller  quantity.  As  a  whole,  production 
in  the  region  which  supplies  fresh  peaches  for  market,  even  in  years  of 
slightly  better-than-average  growing  conditions,  is  not  likely  to  be  in 
excess  of  market  requirements  in  the  next  5  years. 

Since  peaches  for  market  as  fresh  fruit  are  stored  only  in  limited 
quantities  and  for  short  periods,  the  outlook  must  be  considered  by 
regions  in  accordance  with  the  harvesting  period  and  the  area  in  which 
'the  crop  is  marketed.  Prices  in  any  region  are  influenced  to  some  extent 
by  the  size  of  the  crops  in.  competing  regions. 

Hie  Southern  States  .supply  most  of  the  peaches  for  market  from 
June  till  early  in  August.  Ihe  1935  census  shows  that  both  the  number 
of  trees  and  proportion  that  had  not  reached  bearing  age  in  11  Southern 
States  declined  since  1930* 


Umber  of  trees  and  production  in  11  Southern  States:  (U.  C.  ,  S.  C. , 
Ga. ,  Pla. ,  Tenn. ,  Ala.,  Miss.,  Ark.,  La.,  Okla. ,  Texas) 


Item  : 

1920  : 

1925 

1930 

1935 

Umber  of  trees  (millions)  : 

Proportion  not  of  bearing  age  (percent): 
Average  production  (million  bushels)  2/; 

37.7: 
27  : 
14.4: 

3s. 4 

1/ 

17.4 

31.9 

23 

16.3 

2g.2 

19 

13.4 

1/  Uot  available. 

2/  Averages  for  1917-21,  1922-26,  1 927-31  and  1932-36. 


Considering  the  probable  life  of  peach  trees  in  the  South  and  the 
age  at  which  they  come  into  bearing,  it  seems  that  the  proportion  of 
trees  reported  in  the  census  as  not  yet  of  bearing  age  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  present  number  of  bearing  trees.  This  is  particularly 
true  since  a  relatively  large  number  of  commercial  trees  in  some  of  the 
leading  Southern  States  were  planted  prior  to  1924  and  are  rapidly  de¬ 
clining  in  productivity.  In  some  districts  in  the  South  there  has  been 
considerable  tree  injury  from  various  causes  and  many  trees  have  been 
removed  in  the  last  year  or  two.  However,  southern  commercial  orchards 
are  reported  to  be  receiving  good  care.  Plantings  arc  reported  to  have 
been  considerably  greater  in  1935  and  193&  than  in  the  2  preceding  years. 

It  seems  probable  that  average  production  in  the  South  will  be  maintained 
near  the  1932-3&  average  of  13,400,000  bushels.  In  seasons  of  good 
growing  conditions,  the  crop  may  be  considerably  in  excess  of  this  quan¬ 
tity.  Indications  are  that  a  southern  crop  of  roughly  15,000,000  to 
17,000,000  bushels  would  usually  have  a  higher  farm  value  than  a  smaller 
crop. 


Poaches  -  4. 

Peach  production  prospects  vary  considerably  throughout  the  South. 

In  the  important  district  of  southern  Georgia  plantings  in  the  last  few  • 
years  have  been  heavy.  This  is  also  true  of  western  South  Carolina, 

North  Carolina,  Alabama  and  various  other  districts.  -  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  impo-rtant  middle  Georgia  district,  plantings  have  scarcely 
equaled  tree  removals.  In  northern  Georgia  the  production  trend  is 
definitely  downward.  In  Tennessee,  where  plantings  have  been  light, 
there  has  been  considerable  abandonment  and  removal  of  trees.  Interest 
in  new  plantings  is  reported  in  -eastern  Arkansas,  northeastern  Texas, 
and  northern  Louisiana.  Recent  plantings  in  southern  Georgia  are 
largely  of  the  Hilcy  variety  with  some  earlier  maturing  varieties. 

Plantings  in  South  Carolina  are  reported  to  be  mostly  Elberta. 

In  August,  Illinois  and  nearby  States  are  usually  an  important 
source  of  peach  supply  in  middle  western  markets.  In  7  States  in  this 
region  tree  numbers  declined  nearly  one-fourth  from  19^5  ^'935  ’ocrtly 

18  percent  of  the  trees  had  not  reached  bearing  age  in  19pp  compared 
with  31  percent  in  both  1920  and  1930* 


Number  of  trees  and  production  in  Ind. ,  Ill..  Ky. ,  Iowa,  Mo.,  Nebr. , 
and  Kans. 


Item  : 

1920 

:  1925 

1930 

:  1933 

Number  of  trees  (millions)  : 

10.2 

:  12.3 

11.7 

:  9.5 

Proportion  not  of  bearing  age  (percent): 

31 

:  1 / 

31 

:  IS 

Average  production  (million  bushels)  2/ : 

1.9 

:  4.1 

4.1 

:  2.3 

1 J  Not  available. 

2/  Averages  for  1917-21,  1922-26,  1927-31  and  1932-36. 


The  number  of  young  trees  is  hardly  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
present  number  in  bearing.  Average  production  in  1932-36  of  2,300,000 
bushels  was- considerably  below  that  of  the  two  previous  5 -year  periods. 
Indications  are  that  a  crop  of  roughly  5j000,000  bushels  would  usually 
have  a  greater  farm  value' than  a  smaller  crop.  Crop  failures  or  short 
crops  occur  frequently  in  this  region,  resulting  in  low  average  pro¬ 
duction.  Because  of  the  hazards ’of  production  growers  should  carefully 
consider  the  factors  of  site,  management,  and  varieties  before  setting 
out  now  orchards. 

The  number  of  peach  trees  in  the  group  of  States  consisting  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ndw  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  has  declined  from  over  14,000,000  in  1920  to  less  than 
9,000,000  in  I935. 


Number  of  trees  and  production  in  Pa. ,  Md, ,  Va. ,  W.Va.,  N.  J. ,  and  Pol. 


Item  -  - 

•  J  y  ^  • 

1920  : 

192  9  : 

1930  : 

5 

1933  __ 

Number  of  trees  (millions)  - 

Proportion  not  of  bearing  age  (percent) 
Average  production  (million  bushels)  2/ 

14.5  : 
27  : 

4.4  : 

11.7: 

H  : 
6.2: 

10.4  : 
2g  : 

9.5  : 

g.7 

25 

3.9 

TJ  Not  available. 

2/  Averages  for  1917-21,  1922-26,  I927-3I  and  1932-36. 


Peaches  -  5» 

Since  193®  there  has  "been  a  considerable  contraction  in  the 
industry  in  this  group  of  States,  "both  in  number  of  trees  and  number 
of  farms  growing  peaches.  The  proportion  of  nonbearing  trees  has 
declined  only  slightly  to  25  percent.  Average  production  in  1932-36 
of  3» bushels  in  the  region  was  well  below  that  of  any  of  the 
three  previous  5~Y ear- periods.  Growing  conditions  were  below  the 
10-year  average  in  1932-36  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  next  5 
seasons  average  production  will  be  maintained  near  the  level  of  1932-36* 
A  crop  of  about  5*000,000  bushels  in  this  region  would  probably  have 
a  greater  farm  value  than  a  smaller  crop. 

In  the  important  peach  States  bordering  on  the  Great  Lakes  the 
3, 400,000  trees  reported  in  the  1935  census  were  somewhat  less  than 
the  numbers  shown  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  censuses. 


Number  of  trees  and  production  in  II. Y.,  Ohio, Mich.  ,Wis. , Minn.  ,11. D.  and  S.D. 


Item  : 

1920 

192  5_ 

1930 

1935 

Number  of  trees  (millions)  : 

10.4 

10.2 

9*5 

8.4 

Proportion  not  of  bearing  age  (percent)  : 

23 

1/ 

36 

25 

Average  production  (million  bushels)  2 /: 

4*3 

4.2 

3.  s 

2.7 

ij  No t  available. 

2/  Averages  for  1917-21,  1922-26,  1 927-31  and  1932-36. 


In  1935*  one-fourth  of  the  trees  were  not  of  bearing  age.  In 
1933—34  there  was  considerable  winter  killing  of  trees  in  New  York. 

The  production  trend  in  Ohio  may  be  slightly  downward  for  several  years, 
whereas  in  Michigan  ana  probably  New  York  there  is  likely  to  be  an  up¬ 
ward  trend.  Por  the  region  as  a  whole  production  may  increase  moderately. 
A  crop  of  roughly  4,000,000  bushels  in  this  region  would  apparently 
have  a  higher  farm  value  than  a  smaller  crop.  Because  of  variations 
from  year  to  year  in  size  of  crops,  if  average  production  increased  to 
over  4,000,000  bushels,  there  would  probably  be  burdensome  supplies 
in  the  years  of  good  growing  conditions. 

New  England  is  of  minor  importance  in  commercial  peach  production 
but  grows  some  peaches  for  local  markets.  Production  will  probably 
be  maintained  near  the  level  of  recent  years. 


Number  of  trees  and  production  in  Now  England  States 


Item 

1920 

1929 

1930 

1333— 

Number  of  trees  (millions) 

Proportion  not  of  bearing  age  (percent) 
Average  production  (million  bushels)  2/ 

1.3 

25 

•  3 

.8 

^4 

.8 

37 

.4 

•  1 

27 

.2 

TJ  Not  available. 

2/  Averages  for  1917-21,  1922-26,  1927-31  and  1932-36. 


The  number  of  peach  trees  in  western  States  other  than  California 
was  approximately  the  same  in  1935  as  in  1930  and  slightly  more  than  in 
1925*  'The  average  size  of  the  crop  increased  slightly  from  1930  to 

1935. 


Peaches  -  6. 


Humber  of  trees  and  production  in  Mont.,  Idaho,  Wyo. ,  Colo.,  H.  Mex. , 


Ar i z . ,  Utah ,  IT ev. ,  Wash . ,  and  Oreg. 


I  tern  : 

1920 

:  1923 

1930 

:  1935 

Humber  of  trees  (millions)  .  : 
Proportion  not  of  bearing  age  (percent): 
Average  production  (million  bushels)  2/: 

2.7 

9 

3.3 

:  2.4 

:  1/ 

:  3*2 

2.9 

34 

3.0 

:  2.g 

:  21 
:  3.2 

T]  Hot  available. 

2/  Averages  for  1917-21,  1022-26,  1927-31  and  1932-36. 


The  proportion  of  trees  which  had  not  reached  bearing  age  in 
1935  was  considerably  less  than  in  1932*  "but  many  of  the  bearing  trees 
were  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  since  the  usual  life  of  peach  trees 
in  the  West  is  somewhat  longer  than  in  the  South  and  East  the  production 
trend  is  expected  to  be  slightly  upward'.  In  some  districts  injury  to 
trees  was  reported  from  the  low  temper a tur es  in  the  winter  of  1935"3^> 
but  this  probably  will  not  have  much  effect  on  production  in  the  region 
as  a  whole.  Further  material  increases  in  bearing  trees  in  this 
region  may  result  in  burdensome  surpluses  in  years  of  better— than— 
average  growing  conditions. 

The  number  of  peach  trees  in  California  has  declined  sharply 
since  1925*  Only  9  percent  of  the  trees  had  not  reached  bearing  age  in 
1935,  which  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  nonbearing  trees  than  were  in 


Humber  of  trees  and  production  in  California 


Item  : 

1920  :  1929  :  1930 

1235 

Humber  of  trees  (millions)  : 
Proportion  not  of  bearing  age  (percent)  : 
Average  production  (million  bushels)  2/: 

10.4  :  13.2  :  11.9 
13  :  1/  :  14 

14.6  :  17.0  :  23.3 

S.9 

9 

20.9 

i}  Hot  available. 

2/  Averages  for  1917-21,  1922-26,  1 92 7-31  and  1932-36. 


orchards  in  I93O,  and  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  some  decline  in 
tree  numbers  over  a  period  of  years.  Most  of  the  reduction  in 
California  peach  trees  has  been  in  clingstone  varieties.  From  1930  to 
1936  the  clingstone  acreage  declined  about  30  percent  to  49,000  acres. 
California  orchards  aro  in  generally  good  condition.  There  has  been 
some  recent  planting  of  both  freestone  and  clingstone  varieties.  ‘The 
latter  have  been  principally  of  newer  canning  varieties.  The  acreage 
of  California  peaches  is  about  evenly  divided  between  clingstone  and 
freestone  varieties,  but  the  production  of  clingstone  is  about  double 
that  of  freestone  varieties.  At  present  the  average  age  of  freestone 
peach  orchards  is  greater  than  that  of  clingstone  orchards.  Little 
change  is  expected  -in  the,  trend  of  production  of  clingstone  varieties 
in  the  next  5  years  whereas  the  trend  in  freestone  'production  will 
probably  b-o  slightly  downward.  California  peach  prices  have  treaded 
upward  since  the  low  point  in  1932.  The  price  of  the  1936  crop  which 
was  produced  under  approximately  average  growing  conditions,  was  about 
43  percent  above  the  average  of  the  previous  5  seasons. 

California  fresh  peaches  shipped  out  of  the  State  in  the  5 
seasons  1932-36  averaged  about  2,000  cars  annually,  which  was  equivalent 


Pcaclies 


to  about  5  percent  of  the  production.  Most  of  the  out-of-State  ship¬ 
ments  arc  freestone  varieties.  California  peaches  are  of  considerable 
>  i1q30rtar.ee  in  the  eastern  fresh  peach  markets  particularly  in  years 

when  the  crop  in  other  leading  producing  States  is  light. 

Peaches  used  commercially  for  canning  averaged  about  9, 000, 000 
bushels  annually  and  those  used  for  drying  about  5,000,000  bushels 
annually  from  1931-35*  Eor  5  seasons  poaches  that  were  canned  and 
dried  commercially  amounted  to  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the 
production  of  the  United  States. 


Pack  and  exports  of  California  canned  and  dried  peaches 


1921-22 

to 

1925-26 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

1931-32: 

to  : 

1935-36: 

: 1931— 

:  32 

1932- 

33 

1933- 

34 

1934*- 

35 

1935- 

36 

Av. 

Av. 

Av. 

1C  00 

cases 

1000 

cases 

1000  : 

cases  : 

:1000 

: cases 

1000 

cases 

1000 

cases 

1000 

cases 

1000 

cases 

Canned  pack 
Canned  exports 

Dried  pack 
Dried  exports 

7,572 

1,321 

12 , 44S 

1 , 846 

8,956  : 

1,683  : 

:  8,421 
:  1,469 

6,438 

1,  J  33 

10,309 

1,799 

8,598 

1,126 

11,216 

2,2gg 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons  : 

:  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

23,034 

3,2s4 

23,045 

3,828 

23.2T7  : 
3,615  : 

:2l , 500 

:  4,245 

22,200 

3,824 

23,552 

3,784 

29,127 

3,176 

20,000 

3,048 

Seasons  are  from  July  1  to  June  p0. 


About  19  percent  of  the  commercial  production  of  canned  peaches 
and  lG  percent  of  the  commercial  production  of  dried  peaches  were  exported 
during  the  period.  Exports  of  both  canned  and  dried  peaches  held  up 
fairly  well  during  the  depression  and  last  year  there  was  a  sharp  increase 
in  exports  of  canned  peaches. 

'The  outlook  for  the  canning  and  dried-peach  industry  is  influ¬ 
enced  considerably  by  the  foreign- trade  situation.  Exports  of  fresh 
peaches  are  of  minor  importance.  Exports  of  canned,  dried,  and  fresh 
peaches  in  terms  of  fresh  fruit  have  averaged  about  5  percent  of  the 
United  States  production  in  recent  years. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  KFARF  IN  1937 


Summary 


Production  of  pears  in  the  United  States  is  on  a  slightly  upward 
trend,  (particularly  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States).  This  trend  will 
probably  continue  for  the  next  3  or  4  years  despite  the  present  small 
nonbearing  acreage.  The  increasing  nroduction  will  probably  go  chiefly 
into  fresh  consur.pt ion  rather  than  to  the  canneries  or  to  the  drying 
plants.  If  the  rate  of  new  or  replacement  plantings  is  not  greater  than 
in  the  last  5  years,  it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  bearing  trees 
will  begin  to  decline  shortly  after  1940.  Prices  paid  to  growers  for 
pears  this  season,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  will  probably  be  the  high¬ 
est  since  1929.  Due  to  the  increasing  production  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  prices  may  be  expected  to  be  unnrof itable  whenever  yields  per 
acre  are  much  above  average,  even  under  improved  demand  conditions. 

There  are  definite  signs  of  improvement  in  the  foreign  situation. 
This  is  important  since  about  one-fourth  of  the  pear  crop  is  exported  in 
the  form  of  fresh,  canned,  and  dried  rears.  The  reduction  in  duties  and 
other  concessions  that  have  been  secured  on  pear  products  in  a  number  of 
the  trade  agreements  that  have  been  signed  to  date  should  stimulate  ex¬ 
ports.  The  recent  devaluation  of  currencies  by  a  number  of  foreign 
countries,  will  if  it  leads  to  the  stabilization  of  world  currencies  and 
the  removal  of  exchange  restrictions,  further  improve  the  foreign  out¬ 
look  for  pear  products.  More  competition  may  be  exnected  for  American 
pears  in  world  markets  because  of  the  increasing  production  of  table 
pears  in  many  countries. 

Production  is  Upward 


The  trend  in  the  production  of  pears  in  the  United  States  is  up¬ 
ward  and  despite  the  present  small  nonbearing  acreage  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  upward  for  several  years,  since  many  orchards  have  not  yet  reached 
full-bearing  capacity.  T„ere  was  a  sharp  upward  trend  in  pear  production 
from  1900  to  1930  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  the 
upward  trend  has  been  less  rapid.  The  increase  in  production  has  been 
largely  due  to  heavy  plantings  in  the  three  P.cific  Coast  States.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  the  rest  of  the  country  as  a  whole  has  been  downward  since 
about  1920.  Tre  decline  in  pear  production  in  the  Eastern  States  has 
largely  been  due  to  the  damage  to  orchards  occasioned  by  pear  blight  and 
pear  psylla. 

Although  there  are  fewer  pear  trees  in  the  United  States  at  present 
than  at  any  time  in  the  last  25  years  the  production  is  greater  than  it  has 
everbeen.  In  1909  the  production  of  pears  in  the  United  States  was  about 
8,841,000  bushels  compared  with  14,891,000  bushels  in  1919,  22,334,000 
bushels  in  the  5-year  period,  1927-1931,  and  22,541,000  bushels  in  the 
5-year  period,  1932-36.  Increases  in  pear  production  in  the  last  5  years 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  Washington  and  Oregon  in  which  states  the 
increase  largely  consists  of  winter  pear  varieties. 
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PEARS:  Total  production,  production  in  Middle  Atlantic  States 

East  North  Central  States,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
California,  and  other  states 


Year 

Total 

Middle 

Atlantic 

States 

1/ 

East 
North 
Central 
States  2/ 

Oregon 
a  nd 

Washing¬ 

ton 

0:  lifor- 

nia 

Others 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

1899  3/. . 

6,625 

2 , 185 

782 

190 

1,913 

1,555 

1909  3/. . 

8.841 

2,185 

1,623 

685 

1,928 

2,420 

1919  .... 

14,891 

2,653 

1,046 

2,490 

4, 625 

4,077 

1922-26  . 

20,017 

2*945 

1,664 

4,139 

6*692 

4*577 

1927-31  . 

22 , 334 

1,673 

1,586 

5,983 

9,067 

4,025 

1932-36  . 

22,541 

1,464 

1 , 506 

7,484 

9,090 

2,997 

1 /  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  2_/~  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan ,  and  Wisconsin.  3 /  Census  reports. 


The  pear  crop  is  utilized  in  three  principal  ways:  Fresh,  can¬ 
ned,  and  dried.  In  the  5-year  period  1931-35  about  70.5  percent  of  the 
average  pear  crop  of  22,400,000  bushels  was  consumed  fresh,  20.1  per¬ 
cent  was  canned,  4.5  percent  was  dried,  and  4.9  percent  was  not  harvest¬ 
ed.  Of  the  three  pear  products,  fresh  pears  will  probably  show  the 
greatest  increase  during  the  next  few  years.  Practically  all  the  pears 
that  are  canned  are  produced  in  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon  and 
all  of  the  pears  that  are  dried  in  California.  Since  the  1936  pear  crop 
is  somewhat  larger  than  average,  particularly  the  crop  of  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States,  the  canned  and  dried  output  will  probably  be  larger 
than  in  1935.  Indications  are  that  about  17,336,000  bushels  of  the 
total  1936  crop  of  23,976,000  bushels  will  be  shipped  fresh,  5,600,000 
bushels  will  be  canned,  and  1,000,000  bushels  will  be  dried. 

An  increase  in  canned-pear  production  in  the  United  States  occur¬ 
red  during  the  period  of  increasing  production  of  nears  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  and  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1934  of  around  5,634,000 
cases  (s4  Nu.  2-|-  cans).  Iu  addition,  the  equivalent  of  roughly  600,000 
cases  of  pears  were  used  in  canned  fruit  cocktail  and  fruit  salad.  Pro¬ 
duction  in  1935  was  around  4,352,000  cases  of  pears  and  the  equivalent 
of  about  700,000  cases  we re  used  in  the  canned  fruit  mixture.  A  heavy 
pack  is  reported  for  1936.  Around  4,800,000  cases  of  prars  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  canned,  plus  the  equivalent  of  around  800,000  cases  of  pears 
used  in  canned  salad  and  canned  fruit  cocktail.  Because  of  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  pack  of  canned  pears  during  the  last  15  years  and  compe¬ 
tition  from  other  canned  fruits,  it  is  not  likely  that  canned-pe^r  pro¬ 
duction  will  increase  very  much  in  the  next  5  years  unless  nrices  im- 
•nrove  substantially. 

Dried-pear  production  in  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  rather 
widely  from  year  to  year  but  the  trend  was  upward  until  1933,  when  a 
peak  production  of  about  6,500  short  tons  occurred.  Practically  all  the 
dried-pear  production  is  exported  either  as  dried  pears  or  in  blends  of 
mixed  dried  fruits.  Germany  was  the  most  important  market  for  dried 
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pears  until  drastic  exchange  regulations  were  adopted  by  that  country 
which  greatly  reduced  the  imports  of  dried  pears  in  the  1934-35  and 
1935-36  seasons.  Dried-pear  production  is  not  likely  to  increase  much 
unless  restrictions  on  imports  into  Germany  are  moderated.  Indications 
are  that  the  production  of  dried  pears  in  California  will  be  around 
5,000  short  tons  in  1936. 


Pear  Prices  Improving 

The  average  price  of  $0.91  a  bushel  received  by  American  growers 
as  of  September  15  was  the  highest  since  1929  when  trices  averaged 
$1.67  a  bushel.  The  average  price  for  the  season  has  improved  steadily 
since  the  record  low  of  $0.39  a  bushel  in  1932.  Present  prices  for 
pears  indicate  that  the  average  price  of  pears  during  the  1936-37  season 
will  be  considerably  higher  than  last  season  when  it  was  $0.63  a  bushel. 
T'rices  received  by  growers  in  the  Eastern  States  have  been  consistently 
higher  since  1929  than  those  received  by  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Prices  paid  to  growers  in  California  by  canneries  this  season  have  been 
about  $26.50  a  short  ton,  or  $0.66  a  bushel,  compared  with  $28.50  in 
1935.  During  1932  prices  reached  an  all-time  low  of  $14  a  short  ton. 

PEARS:  Average  prices  to  growers  by  principal  states  and  year 


Region 

1925- 
29  1/ 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls . 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

Dolls. 

ALL  UeES 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

bushel 

United  States 

Crop  year  . 

1.21 

0.75 

0.60 

0.39 

0. 55 

0.70 

0.63 

Sent ember  15  .... 

1.43 

0.86 

0.78 

0.55 

0.60 

0.78 

0.74 

0.91 

New  York  2/ 

Crop  year  . 

1.52 

0.90 

0.90 

0.46 

0.85 

0.85 

0.90 

September  15  .... 

1.57 

0.95 

1.00 

0.46 

0.95 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

Illinois  &  Michigan 

Crop  year  . 

1.03 

1.00 

0.55 

0.60 

0.75 

0.60 

0.60 

September  15  .... 

1.27 

1.10 

0.70 

0.62 

1.00 

0.77 

0.77 

0.92 

Oregon  &  Washington 

Crop  year  . 

1.25 

0.75 

0.60 

0.35 

0.42 

0.60 

0.52 

September  15  .... 

1.36 

0.67 

0.65 

0.41 

0.50 

0.67 

0.57 

0.82 

California 

Crop  year  . 

1.19 

0.55 

0.58 

0.50 

0.51 

0.77 

0.69 

September  15  .... 

1.49 

0.70 

0.80 

0.60 

0.50 

0.80 

0.80 

0.95 

Sh. ton 

Sh . ton 

Sh. ton 

Sh. ton 

Sh. ton 

Sh . ton 

Sh . ton 

Sh. ton 

For  canning  . 

$54 

$30 

“|20 

$14 

$17 

$35 

$28.50 

$26.50 

T 7"  Prior  to  1926  prices  as  of  No 


ember  15. 


Of  the  Twiddle  Atlantic  States 


New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  prices  in  New  York  state  were  consider¬ 
ed  the  most  significant.  3 /  Illinois  and  Michigan  are  the  outstanding  pro¬ 
ducers  of  the  East  North  Central  States  which  also  include  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin.  4/  Preliminary  estimate. 
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Trees  Fewer  bat  More  are  Bearing 

There  were  fewer  pear  trees  in  the  United  States  in  1935  hut 
more  bearing  trees  than  in  any  census  year  since  1900.  This  situation* 
probably  has  not  changed  greatly  in  the  last  2  years.  Out  of  a  total 
of  about  19,400,000  pear  trees  in  1935,  86  percent  were  in  bearing  com¬ 
pared  with  around  21,300,000  trees  in  1930,  of  which  75  percent  were 
in  bearing.  The  total  number  of  nonbearing  trees  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  was  fewer  in  1935  than  in  any  census  year  since  1910. 
This  reduction  in  nonbearing  trees  indicates  a  sharp  reduction  in  plant¬ 
ings  during  the  depression.  In  1910,  only  about  16  percent  of  the  pear 
trees  in  the  country  were  located  in  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
but  by  1935  one-half  of  the  trees’  and  69  percent  of  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  were  credited  to  these  States.  The  only  important  producing 
sections  of  the  United  States  with  a  larger  number  of  bearing  trees  in 
1935  than  in  1930  are  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  the  East  North  Central 
States,  West  North  Central  States,  and  the  East  South  Central  States. 

A  decline  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees  was  general  in  the  South 
Atlantic  States,  and  in  the  Mountain  States.  There  was  a  heavy  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  number  of  trees  in  California,  although  the  number  of  bear¬ 
ing  trees  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  1930. 

PEAR  TREES:  Total,  bearing  and  nonbearing  trees  by 
census  years,  and  the  percentage  of  trees  of 
bearing  and  nonbearing  age 


Year 

All 

ages 

Bearing 

age 

Not  of 
bearing 
age 

Percentage 

of 

bearing  age 

Percentage 
not  of 
bearing  age 

1,000 

trees 

1,000 

trees 

1,000 

trees 

1,000 

trees 

1,000 

trees 

1900  . . . . . 

1/ 

17,716 

15,17] 

]  910  . 

23,975 

8,804 

6,052 

63.3 

36.7 

1920  . 

20,700 

14,648 

2/ 

16,043 

16,695 

70.8 

29.2 

1925  . . 

23,198 
21 , 271 

1930  . 

5 , 228 

75.4 

85.9 

24.6 

1935  . 

19,436 

2,741 

14.1 

Compiled  from  Census  Reports  rounded  to  thousands.. 

1 /  Only  treejs  of.  bearing  age  were  tabulated  but  it  is  believed  that 
some  nonbearing  trees  were  included.  2 J  Only  the  total  number  of 
trees  was  reported.  : 


The  pear  industry -of  the  United  States  is  probably  on  a  more 
efficient  basis  at  present  than  ever  before.  The  low  prices  prevailing 
during  the  depression  have. resulted  in  the  removal  of  unsatisfactory 
trees,  the  abandonment  of  unprofitable  orchards,  and  the  reduction  of 
production  costs.  The  yield  per  bearing  tree  in  1935  amounted  to  over 
one  and  one-half  bushels  compared  with  a  little  over  one-half  bushel 
in  1910.  Yields  have  increased  for  the  country  as  a  whole  but  the  high 
average  at  the  present  time  is  largely  due  to  the  heavy  pear  yields  in 
the  three  Pacific  Coast  States. 
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Export  Situation 

The  export  outlet  for  peers  is  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
t  dustry.  In  some  years  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  the  American  pear  crop 

is  exported  in  the  fresh,  canned,  or  dried  states.  The  proportion  of 
the  total  pear  crop  of  22,000,000  bushels  exported  in  the  1925-36 
season  was  24.1  percent  compared  with  19.0  percent  in  1924-35  and  25.6 
percent  in  1935-34.  Exports  of  fresh  pears  in  the  1935-36  season  total¬ 
ed  about  2,500,000  bushels,  exports  of  canned  pears  were  equal  to 
1,800,000  bushels  of  fresh  fruit,  and  exports  of  dried  pears  amounted  to 
about  1,000,000  bushels  of  fresh  fruit,  making  a  total  of  5,300,000 
bushels  of  fresh  fruit. 

World  pear  production  probably  varies  between  140,000,000  and 
150,000,000  bushels  a  year.  However,  strictly  table  fruit  probably  con¬ 
stitutes  less  than  one-third  of  the  total.  The  production  of  dessert 
pears  is  on  an  upward  trend  because  of  the  increasing  production  in  the 
United  States,  Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zeals. nd,  Canada  and  South 
Africa.  Cultural  and  marketing  improvements  in  some  European  countries 
such  as  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  England  are  also 
causing  an  increase  in  the  production  of  dessert  pears. 

Exports  of  fresh  pears  from  the  United  States  during  the  first 
few  months  of  the  1936-37  season  have  proven  profitable.  The  outcome 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  will  depend  largely  upon  the  Quantities 
exported,  the  condition  of  the  fruit  on  arrival,  and  the  extent  of  com¬ 
petition  from  pears  from  other  countries.  Considerable-  competition 
has  developed  in  recent  years  with  South  African  end  more  recently  with 
Argentine  pears.  Pears  from  both  countries  begin  to  arrive  in  Europe 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Australian  end  New  Zealand  pears 
reach  Europe  early  in  March.  Exports  of  fresh  pears  from  the  United 
States  in  the  last  4  seasons  have  averaged  15  percent  of  the  pear  crop 
used  for  consumption  as  fresh  fruit,  or  an  average  of  2,300,000  bushels 
a  year.  The  chief  markets  for  fresh  pears  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  Canada,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Exports  of  canned  pears  are  more  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  value  than  the  exports  of  either  fresh  or  dried  pears.  Exports  in 
the  1925-36  season,  July  to  June,  amounted  to  1,646,000  cases  (50  lbs.) 
compared  with  1,428,000  cases  in  1934-35.  In  addition  to  the  canned 
pears  the  equivalent  of  about  210,000  cases  of  canned  pears  were  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  form  of  canned  salad  or  fruit  cocktail  in  1935-36,  com¬ 
pared  to  162,000  cases  in  1934-35.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  market  for  both  canned  pears  and  canned  salad  fruit.  Almost  one- 
third  of  the  canned-pear  p~ck  is  exported  and  probably  as  much  as  half 
*  of  the  canned-salrd  fruit  pack  is  exported  in  some  seasons. 

Dried  pears  produced  in  the  United  States  are  largely  exported. 
Exports  of  pears  in  the  dried  form  from  the  United  States  in  the  1935- 
36  season,  July  to  June,  totaled  3,780  short  tons  compared  with  2,843 
short  tons  in  1924-35.  Adding  to  these  figures  the  dried  pears  export¬ 
ed  in  dried  fruit  compote  the  exports  for  1935-36  become  5,227  short 
tons  compared  with  3,983  short  tons  in  1924-35.  The  average  production 
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of  dried  pears  in  California  in  the  5-year  period,  1931-35,  was  5,200 
short  tons.  The  most  important  markets  for  dried  pears  are  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  Germany.  With  the  ex-  ^ 
cent  ion  of  a  small  production  of  dried  pears  in  South  Africa,  the  United 
States  is  practically  the  only  source  of  this  product.  An  increase  in 
the  exports  of  dried  pears  denends  largely  upon  the  modification  of  the 
strict  exchange  regulations  in  Germany  and  the  opening  of  new  markets 
for  this  product. 

A  new  element  has  been  injected  into  the  outlook  for  exports  of 
pear  products  this  year  by  the  recent  devaluation  and  realignment  of 
currencies  in  a  number  of  European  countries.  While  this  move  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  eventually  result  in  the  stabilization  of  currencies  and 
therefore  benefit  foreign  trade,  the  immediate  effect  may  be  to  cause 
some  increase  in  the  prices  of  imported  fruits  in  the  countries  that 
devalued  their  currencies.  In  most  of  these  countries  devaluation  was 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  duties  and  other  import  restrictions.  If 
these  countries  are  successful  in  preventing  an  undue  rise  in  the  cost 
of  imported  articles  the  export  outlook  for  American  pear  products 
should  be  well  maintained. 

Fresh,  dried,  and  canned  pears  have  benefited  substantially  under 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  12,  1934  but  most  agreements  have  been 
in  effect  too  short  a  time  to  allow  the  benefits  to  be  measured  quanti¬ 
tatively.  During  the  1934-35  season  about  40  percent  of  the  fresh-pear 
exports,  52  percent  of  the  dried-pear  exports,  and  2  percent  of  the  can¬ 
ned-pear  exports  went  to  the  14  countries  with  which  trade  agreements 
have  been  signed  to  date.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  canned-pear 
trade  was  affected  since  over  90  percent  goes  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Fresh  pears  were  given  consideration  in  13  of  the  14  agreements.  Re¬ 
ductions  in  duties  on  fresh  pears  were  secured  in  6  agreements  and  the 
existing  duties  were  guaranteed  against  increase  in  7  other  agreements. 
In  addition,  larger  quotas  on  fresh  apples  and  pears  were  secured  from 
France  and  Switzerland.  The  duties  on  dried  pears  were  reduced  in  7  of 
the  agreements  and  were  held  at  existing  rates  in  3  others.  Some  con¬ 
cession  on  canned  pears  was  received  in  all  14  agreements.  Reductions 
in  duties  were  secured  in  9  end  the  existing  duties  were  guaranteed 
against  increase  in  the  other  5  agreements. 
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Summary 


Considering  the  total  number  of  trees  and  the  percentage  not  yet  of 
bearing  age  it  appears  that  cherry  production  in  the  United  States  for  the 
next  5  years,  'order  average  growing  conditions,  will  be  as  high  if  not 
higher  than  the  average  of  the  last  5  years.  Although  plantings  during 
the  last  few  years  in  most  of  the  important  producing  States  have  been 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care  of  replacements,  it  is  believed 
that  enough  trees  will  cone  into  bearing  to  more  than  offset  any  normal 
losses  and  removals  for  2  or  3  more  years. 

Earn  prices  of  cherries,  which  dipped  sharply  after  1929  to  a.  low 
point  in  1932,  have  been  rising  slowly  in  recent  years  largely  because  of 
increased  demand  and  a  higher  general  price  level.  But  in  view  of  the 
present  productive  capacity  it  is  expected  that  prices  to  growers  will 
continue  to  show  less  improvement  than  prices  for  other  farm  commodities. 

The  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  in  the  United  States  increased 
35  percent  from  1930  to  1935.  About  25  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
trees  in  the  entire  country  were  of  nonbearing  age  in  1935.  In  1930,  36 
percent  were  of  nonbearing  age.  It  is  indicated  that  heavy  plantings  were 
made  during  the  period  1925-30,  when  prices  to  growers  were  at  high  levels. 
It  is  also  evident  that  large  numbers  of  trees  planted  before  1930  have  now 
cone  into  bearing. 

The  increase  in  bearing  acreage  and  an  upward  trend  in  production 
during  recent  years  have  been  greater  in  the  eastern  group  of  States  (Hew 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin)  than  in  the  western 
group  (Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California). 
From  1930  to  1935  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in  the  former  group  increased 
55  percent,  compared  with  increase  of  26  percent  in  the  western  States  and 
43  percent  in  the  12  States. 


12  Important  States 

There  were  slightly  more  than  15,000,000  cherry  trees  in  the  United 
States  in  1935,  or  the  largest  number  since  1910.  About  11,000,000  of 
these  were  in  the  12  important  commercial  States. 

The  number  of  trees  in  the  12  important  producing  States  (Hew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California),  as  reported  in  the  census,  showed 
little  change  from  1910  to  1920.  From  1920  to  1930  there  was  an  increase 
of  16  percent,  and  during  the  period  1930-35  there  was  an  additional  in¬ 
crease  of  16  percent  in  the  number  of  trees. 
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The  ratio  of  no  rib  earing  to  total  number  of  trees  in  these  12  States 
is  now  about  the  same  as  it  was  15  years  ago  or  22  percent.  In  1930, 
however,  37  percent  of  trees  had  not  yet  reached  hearing  age. 

t 

Unless  there  is  a  considerable  abandonment  of  orchards  or  injury 
from  freezing  and  disease,  production  in  the  12  States  during  the  next  few 
years  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  well  above  the  5-year  (1928-32) 
average,  and  equal  to  or  even  slightly  above  the  more  recent  and  higher 
yearly  production  figures. 

Cherry  production  in  the  12  important  producing  States  has  fluctuated 
widely  from  year  to  year  but  the  general  trend  has  been  upward  during  the 
last  10  or  more  years,  reaching  a  peak  in  1932,  when  the  total  production 
was  estimated  at  127,108  tons.  Production  was  down  slightly  in  1933  and 
1934,  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  In  1935  it  was  above 
120,000  tons.  Production  in  1936  (preliminary  report)  was  103,650  tons; 
this  was  14  percent  less  than  the  1935  production  and  4  percent  less  than 
the  5-year  average.  Above-average  yields  were  harvested  in  Michigan  and 
the  Pacific  coast  States,  but  yields  elsewhere  were  reduced  drastically 
by  late  spring  freezes. 

Because  of  a  short  crop  the  1936  pack  of  canned  sour  cherries  was 
much  below  normal.  This  situation  enabled  canners  to  clean  up  stock  re¬ 
maining  from  the  heavy  1935  pack.  Trade  reports  indicated  that  the  industry 
is  in  a  much  improved  position,  with  the  reduced  supplies  in  1936  selling 
readily  and  at  advancing  prices. 

Prelirainary  trade  estimates  indicated  that  about  the  same  quantity 
of  Royal  Ann  cherries,  in  the  Pacific  coast  States,  was  utilized  for 
canning  and  barreling  in  brine,  in  1936  as  in  1935. 


Eastern  States 


Since  the  production  of  sour  cherries  is  confined  largely  to  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  trends  of  the  industry  in  the  Eastern  group 
of  States  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  trends  in  the  sour-cherry  indxis- 
try.  In  this  group  of  S  tates,  expansion  of  acreage  and  the  resulting  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  production  have  been  greater  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
or  for  the  Western  States.  The  proportion  of  trees  reaching  bearing  age 
xn  these  States  has  also  been  greater  in  the  last  few  years  than  has  been 
true  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  In  1935,  20  percent  of  the  cherry  trees 
in  the  Eastern  States  were  of  nonbearing  age  and  in  the  Western  States  26 
percent  of  trees  wer e  nonbearing.  In  the  entire  country,  25  percent  of 
trees  had  not  yet  reached  bearing  age. 

Michigan  is  now  the  largest  cherry-producing  State.  According  to 
the  1935  Census  there  were  about  2,250,000  bearing  trees  in  the  State  com¬ 
pared  with  1,187,000  bearing  trees  in  1930,  The  1935  Census  shows  19  per¬ 
cent  of  the  trees  as  nonbearing;  5  years  earlier  46  percent  of  the  trees 
were  nonbearing.  This  State  produced  27,450  tons  in  1936  or  59  percent  of 
the  entire  quantity  produced  in  the  five  important  Eastern  States, 
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Western  States 


About  90  percent  of  the  commercial  output  of  sweet  cherries  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  five  far  Western  States.  A  ccording  to  the  1935  Census,  in 
the  entire  group  of  Western  States  (7  States)  26  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  trees  were  of  nonbearing  ape.  The  percentage  is  less  for  the 
largest  producing  States,  California  and  Washington,  where  it  is  estimated 
that  the  bearing  acreage  of  sweet  cherries  has  about  reached  its  peak. 

Considering  the  fact  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  trees  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Western  States  yet  to  cone  into  bearing  it  is  quite  proba¬ 
ble  that  prodruction  in  the  Western  grouo  of  States,  where  sweet  cheeries 
are  of  most  importance,  will  continue  to  be  heavy  for  some  years  to.  come. 

Production  in  the  Western  States  has  varied  widely  from  year  to  year 
reaching  a  recent  peak  in  1933,  when  total  production  was  nlaced  at.  65,179 
tons.  With  the  exception  of  a  short  crop  year  in  1931,  there  was  a  distinc 
upward  trend  from  1927  to  1233.  : 

In  1934  and  1935,  sweet- cherry  crops  were  abnormally  low.  More 
favorable  growing  conditions  resulted  in  a  1936  production  above  the  1928- 
32  average,  but  still  below  quantities  produced  in  1932  and  1933, 
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Cherries:  Production 
1908- 

in  12  sta 
32,  and  ye 

tes,  all 
cars  1932- 

varieties 

36 

,  average 

Average 

State 

1928- 

1932 

:  1932 

:  1933 

1934  : 

1935  : 

1936 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

he stern 

Mont. 

556 

780 

735 

750 

524 

130 

I daho  . 

3,160 

3,400 

3,160 

2,982 

3,024 

1,890 

Colo . 

3 , 315 

3,825 

1,976 

5,920 

4,662 

810 

Utah  . 

3,580 

4,200 

3,078 

3,850 

3,540 

5,330 

hash . 

13,575 

16,100 

15,330 

12,500 

12,600 

15,900 

Oref . 

10,513 

12,000 

15,000 

11,000 

13,900 

13,000 

Calif . 

18,750 

18,500 

24,900 

16,700 

15,000 

20,200 

Total 

he  stern . 

53,459 

58,805 

65,179 

53,702 

53,250 

57,260 

Eastern 

11.  Y . 

18,379 

25,627 

10,754 

19,220 

22 , 550 

12,840 

Sue e  t  . 

3,332 

1,398 

1,160 

1,950 

1 , 400 

Sour  . 

22,295 

9 , 356 

18,060 

20,600 

11,440 

Pa . 

7,228 

9,150 

4,375 

6,344 

7,360 

3 ,  630 

Ohio  . 

3,115 

3,240 

2,806 

3,660 

4,260 

770 

Mich . 

21,200 

23,380 

27,300 

26 , 560 

26 , 660 

27,450 

Sweet  . . 

— 

— 

— 

1,570 

2,220 

— 

Sour  . 

— 

— 

— 

24,990 

24,440 

— 

his . 

6,583 

6,864 

7,040 

4,400 

6,050 

1,700 

Total 

Eastern  . 

56,505 

68,303 

52,275 

60,184 

66,880 

46 , 390 

Total  12  States.. 

107,896 

127,108 

117,454 

113, 886 

120,130 

103,650 
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Cherry  trees:  Humber  and  percentage  not  of  hearing  age  in  the 
Eastern  States,  Western  States,  12  States,  and  the 
United  States,  1910,  1920,  1930,  and  1935 


Item 

1910 

:  1920 

•  • 

•  • 

:  1930  : 

•  • 

e  • 

1935 

Eastern  States 

Humber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Hot  of  hearing  are  . 

1,102,106 

1,128,204 

4.299.193 

1,940,939 

3.517,828 

1 , 365, 543 
5,443,881 

Of  hearing  are  . 

3,943.969 

Total  trees  . 

5.046.075 

5.427.397 

5.458.767 

6.809.424 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  not  hearing  •• 

22 

21 

36 

20 

Western  States 

Humher 

Number 

Number 

Nmber 

Hot  of  hearing  are  . 

1,391,303 

622,339 

1,532,127 

1,091,896 

Of  hearing  age  . 

1,452,198 

2,026,562 

2.411,081 

3.028,835 

Total  trees  . 

2. 845, 501 

2.648,901 

3,943.208 

4.120,731 

Percentage  not  hearing  .. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

49 

23 

39 

26 

12  States 

Hunher 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Hot  of  hearing  age  . 

2,493,409 

1,750,543 

3,473,067 

2,457,439 

Of  hearing  age  . 

5.396.167 

6, 325, 755 

5.928,909 

8,472,716 

Total  trees  . 

7,889,576 

8,076.298 

9,401.976 

10.930,155 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  not  hearing  .. 

32 

22 

37 

22 

United  States 

Humber 

Number 

Humber 

Number 

Hot  of  hearing  age  . 

5, 621, 660 

3,  694,  531 

4,615,286 

3,746,569 

Of  hearing  are  . 

11,822.044 

10,787,751 

8.381.472 

11.327,435 

Total  trees  . 

17.443.704 

14,482,282 

12.996.758 

15.074.004 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percentage  not  hearing  . , 

32 

26 

36 

25 
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Summary 


Improvement  in  general  economic  conditions  in  the  next  few  years  may 
be  expected  to  briny  about  increased  demand  for  and  consumption  of  grape  pro¬ 
ducts  and  all  varieties  of  grapes.  The  present  bearin  acreage  cf  all  var¬ 
ieties  appears  to  be  hardljr  sufficient,  with  average  yields,  to  take  care  of 
the  expected  increase  in  consumption  during  the  next  S  or  3  years.  Further¬ 
more,  a  recent  survey  indicates  that  nonbear inn  acreage  and  present  plantings 
in  California  are  insufficient  to  maintain  the  present  bearing  acreage.  For¬ 
eign  supplies  of  grapes  and  grape  products  are  likely  to  be  plentiful  and 
with  the  existin  high  foreign  import  duties  and  trade  restrictions  it  seems 
probable  that  the  quantities  of  our  raisin  grapes  and  wine  going  to  export 
markets  ill  continue  to  be  relatively  small. 

United  States  production  cf  all  grapes  for  1936  was  estimated  on  Oct¬ 
ober  1  at  1,879,000  tons.  This  indicated  production  is  about  5  percent  less 
than  the  1931-35  average  but  considerably  smaller  than  the  rather  large  crop 
of  lost  year.  With  average  growinw  conditions  and  reasonable  control  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  diseases  the  present  bearing  acreage  may  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  at  least  2,000,000  tons  per  year. 

The  present  bearing  acreage  of  raisin  grapes  appears  hardly  sufficient, 
with  average  yields,  to  produce  supplies  of  grapes  large  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  demane  for  raisin  varieties  for  use  as  juice  and  table  stock  in  aodi- 
tion  to  satisfying  the  demand  for  raisins.  Consequently,  some  increase  in 
the  bearing  acreage  of  certain  raisin  varieties,  Thompson  Seedless  and  Mus¬ 
cat,  appears  desirable  during  the  next  few  years.  The  estimated  crop  of  rai¬ 
sin  grapes  for  1936,  as  of  October  1,  was  924,000  tons.  This  is  equal  to  the 
average  for  1S33  and  1934,  but  about  8  percent  less  than  the  1931-35  average. 
The  carry-over  of  raisins  from  lest  season  is  relatively  smc.ll  and  the  total 
supply  of  raisins  for  the  1936-37  season  will  not  he  excessive.  Prices  offered 
by  commercial  packers  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  indicate  substantial 
increases  over  last  year's  pricos. 

The  demand  for  table  grapes  will  undoubtedly  increase  with  improvement 
in  business  conditions  a.  .d  in  purchasing  power  of  consumers,  and  average  pro¬ 
duction  from  present  bearing  acreage  will  probably  be  no  mere  than  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  increase  that  may  occur  during  the  next  2  or  3  years. 
Plantings  at  least  sufficient  to  maintain  present  bearing  acreage  appear  de¬ 
sirable.  The  indicated  United  States  production  of  all  table  varieties,  Oct¬ 
ober  1  estimate,  is  493,000  tens.  This  is  about  13  percent  below  the  1931-35 
average.  California  production  is  slightly  above  average,  but  production  in 
otner  States  is  about  one-third  less  than  average.  Prices  of  California  table 
grapes  in  the  eastern  markets  this  season  are  about  12  percent  higher  than 
those  of  last  year.  Prices  of  eastern  grapes  in  the  terminal  markets  have 
made  very  large  gains  over  those  of  last  year. 


Grape  -  2. 


Wine  consumption  has  increased  at  in  unexpectedly  Mali  rate  since  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment ,  and  is  an  encouraging;  factor  in  the  outlook 
for  all  grapes,  especially  nine  grapes*  However,  if  the  hearing  acreage  of 
raisin  and  table  varieties  is  maintained,  or  increase^  slightly,  the  total 
quantity  of  grapes  available  for  juice  stock  will  probably  be  sufficient  for 
the  next  few  years  without  any  increase  in  the  bearin'  acreage  of  wine  grapes. 
The  October  1  estimate  of  the  1936  California  wine  grape  production  was 
462,000  tons.  This  is  smaller  than  the  exceptionally  large  crop  of  last 
year,  but  8.5  percent  above  the  1931-35  average.  Indicated  prices  to  grow¬ 
ers  of  wine  grapes  in  California  are  substantially  higher  than  those  of  last 
year . 


Raisin  Grapes 


Demand  for  raisins  will  probably  show  some  improvement  with  improved 
economic  conditions  in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets,  but  large  normal 
crops  of  raisins  in  foreign  countries  are  in  prospect,  and  exports  are  still 
^y  tariff  duties  and  restrictions  on  imports  of  raisins  into 

/foreign  markets.  Since  the  repeal  of  prohibition,  rather  large  quantities 
of  raisin  grapes  have  been  used  for  the  production  of  wine  and  brandy,  and 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  for  certain  raisin  var¬ 
ieties  for  use  as  table  grapes.  Tee  present  bearing  acreage  of  raisin 
grapes  appears  to  be  hardly  sufficient  to  produce,  with  average  yields, 
large  enough  supplies  to  take  care  of  these  requirements  in  addition  to  sat¬ 
isfying  the  demand  for  raisins,  and  some  increase  in  the  bearing  acreage  of 
certain  raisin  varieties,  Thompson  Seedless  and  Muscat,  appears  desirable 
during  the  next  few  years. 

The  indicated  1936  crop  of  California  raisin  grape  varieites  on  Oct¬ 
ober  1  was  924,000  tons,  exactly  equal  to  the  average  production  of  the  2 
years  1933  and  1934,  but  about  S  percent  less  than  the  1931-35  average. 

The  crop  this  year  was  curtailed  by  early  spring  freezes,  but  growing  con¬ 
ditions  during  the  summer  were  generally  good.  The  raisin  grape  crop  of 
last  year  was  extremely  large  in  comparison  with  the  relatively  small  crops 
of  the  previous  4  years.  The  small  crops  in  these  years  were  due  largely 
to  low  yields  per  acre  resulting  from  scarcity  of  water,  excessive  summer 
heat,  and  damage  from  leaf  hoppers.  With  normal  weather  conditions  and 
reasonable  control  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  the  present  bearing  acreage 
of  raisin  grapes  is  capable  of  producing  about  1,000,000  tons  per  year. 

Of  this  total  tonnage,  Sultaninas  (Thompson  seedless)  may  be  expected  to 
constitute  an  average  of  about  70  percent,  muscats  about  25  percent,  and 
other  varieties  somewhat  less  than  5  percent. 

In  the  2  years  1933  and  1934,  when  production  of  raisin  grapes  was 
about  the  same  as  the  indicated  1936  crnp ,  an  average  of  about  14  percent 
of  the  total  raisin  grape  crop  was  used  fer  juice  stock  (commercial  and 
home  use),  about  6  percent  was  consumed  as  fresh  table  grapes,  and  about 
30  percent  was  dried.  It  seems  probable  that  the  disposition  of  the  1936 
raisin  grape  crop  may  follow  these  proportions  rather  closely,  although 
changes  in  demand  conditions  may  result  in  some  modification. 
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The  total  pack  of  dried  raisins  last  year  amounted  to  about  206,000 
tons,  and  a  carry-over  of  80,000  made  the  total  supply  for  the  1935-36 
season  approximately  286,000  tons.  The  apparent  movement  cf  raisins  into 
consuming  channels  durina  the  1335-36  season  was  about  226,000  tons,  leav¬ 
ing  a  carry-over  at  the  teainning  of  the  present  season  of  about  60,000 
tons.  It  seems  probable  that  the  pack  this  season  will  be  about  130,000 
tons,  makin,-  the  total  supply  of  raisins  for  the  1936-37  season  approximately 
250,000  tons. 

The  Sunned  d  Raisin  Growers  Association  announced  on  September  3  an 
advance  payment  schedule  on  1936  crop  raisins  of  $55  a  ton  average  for 
Thompson  seedless  and  Muscats  and  $50  for  Sultanas.  This  represents  a  $5 
increase  per  ton  over  the  1935  schedule  for  Thompsons  and  Sultanas,  and  a 
$15  increase  for  Muscats.  Other  packers  have  been  offering  $55  and  $70  a 
ton  for  Thompson  seedless  raisins  since  the  first  of  August. 

Table  Grapes 

The  demand  for  and  consumption  of  table  grapes  nay  be  expected  to 
increase  with  improvement  in  business  conditions  and  in  purchasing;  power 
of  consumers.  V.'ith  average  yields,  the  present  bearing  acreage  probably 
will  produce  supplies  of  table  grapes  no  more  than  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  in  consumption  that  nay  occur  within  the  next  few  years. 
Sufficient  plantings  should  be  made  to  at  least  maintain  the  present 
bearing;  acreage. 

Estimated  California  production  of  table  varieties  as  of  October  1, 
1936  is  315,000  tons.  This  is  slightly  above  the  1931-35  average  but  about 
16  percent  less  than  the  very  large  production  of  1935.  Haring  the  last  3 
years  an  average  of  44  percent  of  the  California  crop  of  table  varieties 
has  been  crushed  by  commercial  wineries  for  wine  and  brandy,  and  it  appears 
likely  that  considerable  quantities  of  table  grapes  will  continue  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose  during  the  next  few  years.  The  extent  of  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  table  varieties  in  this  manner  will  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
quantity  demanded  by  consumers  and  the  price  of  fresh  table  grapes  in 
relation  to  the  supply  and  price  of  wine  grapes.  Prices  of  California  table 
grapes  in  the  eastern  markets  during  the  first  4  months  of  the  1936  season 
were  about  12  percent  higher  than  the  relatively  low  prices  of  last  season, 
but  about  the  same  as  the  prices  of  the  1934-35  season. 

Total  production  of  grapes  in  all  States,  excluding  California,  was 
estimated  on  October  1,  1936  at  178,000  tons.  This  very  small  crop  is 
about  one- third  less  than  the  1931-35  average  production  for  these  States, 
and  is  due  to  extremely  unfavorable  growing  conditions.  Very  low  tempera¬ 
tures  last  winter  were  followed  by  severe  frosts  in  the  late  spring  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  the  drought  during  the  summer 
did  further  damage  in  many  of  these  producing  reg;ions.  There  appears  to  be 
no  pronounced  trend  in  eastern  "rape  production,  although  the  census 
fig-ores  on  number  of  wines  indicate  a  reduction  of  a  little  less  than  5  per¬ 
cent  from  1930  to  1935.  About  12  or  13  percent  of  the  eastern  grape  crop 
is  ordinarily  used  by  commercial  concerns  for  making  wine  and  8  or  9  per¬ 
cent  for  unfermented  grape  juice.  This  makes  a  total  of  from  20  to  22  per¬ 
cent  used  for  juice  purposes.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  a  slightly 
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larger  proportion  of  the  very  small  1936  crop  will  he  utilized  for 
this  purpose.  Eastern  grape  prices  for  the  19 3 season  are  much  higher 
than  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  price  of  New  York  Concords  at 
New  York  City’ at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season  was  about  45 
percent  higher  then  that  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year,  end  the 
price  of  Michigan  Concords  at  Chicago  was  about  85  percent  higher  than 
a  year  ago.  The  extremely  high  prices  of  eastern  grapes,  of  course,  are 
largely  a  result  of  the  small  supply  of  these  varieties. 

Wine  Grape s 

There  has  b^en  an  unexpectedly  great  increase  in  wine  consumption 
since  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  According  to  preliminary 
data  recently  made  available,  it  appears  that  consumption  of  all  wine, 
including  home-made  and  commercial,  for  19 35~3°i  was  approximately  0.68 
gallons  per  capita.  This  is  slightly  greater  than  the  largest  per 
capita  consumption  during  the  pre-prohibition  era.  This  increased  demand 
for  wine,  of  course,  is  an  encouraging  factor  in  the  outlook  for  all 
grapes,  especially  for  wine  varieties.  However,  if  the  bearing  acreage 
of  raisin  .and  table  varieties  is  maintained,  or  increased  slightly,  the 
total  quantity  of  grapes  available  for  juice  stock  will  probably  be 
sufficient  for  the  next  few  years  without  any  increase  in  the  bearing 
acreage  of  wine  grapes.  In  the  interest  of  improvement  in  quality 
of  wine  and  brandy,  some  shifting  of  acreage  to  better  wine  grape 
varieties  might  be  desirable.  The  profitability  of  such  shifting  in 
acreage  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  premium  that  the  consuming  public 
is  willing  to  pay  for  high  quality  wines.  This  premium  is  likely  to 
increase  with  increases  in  purchasing  power  and  with  the  cultivation 
of  quality  appreciation  on  the  part  of  consumers. 

The  production  of  California  wine  grape  varieties  for  193 ^  was 
estimated  on  October  1  at  462,000  tons.  This  is  smaller  than  the 
exceptionally  large  crop  of  last  year,  but  is  about  8.5  percent  greater 
than  the  1931-35  average  production.  During  the  last  3  years  about  30 
percent  of  the  California  wine  grapes  has  been  shipped  to  Eastern 
States  for  use  in  home  wine  making.  It  is  expected  that  about  an  equal 
percentage  '£  the  1936  crop  will  be  shipped  for  this  purpose  and  the 
remainder  of  the  wine  varieties,  approximately  320,000  tons,  will  be 
available  for  wine  and  brandy  production  in  California.  Since  the 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  increasing  quantities  of  table  and 
raisin  varieties  have  been  crushed  in  California  wineries ,  and  apparently 
there  will  be  available  for  this  purpose  at  least  250, 000  tons  of  these 
va.rieties  from  the  1936  crop. 
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In  addition  tc  the  wine  grapes  shipped  east  for  hone  wine  making 
during  the  last  3  years,  an  average  of  about  5 0,000  tons  of  raisin  and 
table  grapes,  largely  Muscat  varieties,  has  been  shipped  east  for  this 
purpose.  These  eastern  shipments,  plus  the  average  quantity  of  grapes 
used  for  home  wi ne  making  in  California,  make  an  annual  average  of  more 
than  500,000  tons  of  grapes  used  during  the  last  3  years  to  moke  home 
made  wine. 

The  prices  of  wine  grapes  on  the  New  York  auction  market  through 
October  of  the  1936  season  averaged  slightly  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  193-5*  Indicated  prices  to  growers  of 
wino  grapes  in  California,  however,  are  substantially  higher  than  in 
the  previous  year. 


Grapes:  Production  by  years,  1931-36,  1926-30  -average, 

and  1931-35  average 


1936"  '  y 


Re  gi 0  n 
and 

variety 

Average 

1926- 

1930 

Average 

1931- 

1935 

1931 

1932  : 

1933  : 

1934 

1935  : 

:Percent- 
: age  of 

Actual:  1931-35 
: average 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000  Per- 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tens 

cent 

Calif . 

2,181 

1,734 

1,320 

1,926 

1,660 

1,700 

2,194 

1,701 

98.1 

Table  . 

413 

306 

229 

317 

270 

346 

375 

315 

102.9 

Wino  . 

454 

426 

316 

388 

420 

476 

571 

462 

103.5 

Raisin  .... 

1,314 

1,002 

775 

1,221 

970 

378 

1,248 

924 

92.4 

Other  States 
Total  United 

259 

264 

301 

278 

250 

231 

262 

178 

67.4 

States  ..... 

2,440 

1,998 

1,621 

2,204 

1,910 

1,931 

2,456 

1,879 

95.0 

y  October  1  estimate. 
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California  grapes,  all  varieties,  classified  according  to 
disposition,  1931  "  1935  1/ 


Disposition 

1931  : 

1932  : 

1933 

1934  : 

1935 

Tons_ 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Juice  stock,  total  . 

374,800 

488,700 

665,100 

748 , 100 

1,130,400 

Crushed  in  state  . . 

34,600 
i  269,100 
71,100 

99',  000 
321,000 
68,700 

444,000 
180,200 
40 ,900 

530,000 

184,600 

33,500 

887,000 

218,900 

24,500 

Interstate  shipment  s,f  rest 
Otherwise  used  in  state  2/ 

Tabl e  stock,  total  . . : 

232,500 

220,800 

197,930 

254,500 

245,200 

Interstate  shipments . 

204,400 

28,100 

185,000 

35,800 

167,900 

30,030 

218,500 
36 ,000 

208,600 

36 , 60  0 

Used  in  state  2/ . 

Dried . 

Conned  . . 

702,400 

300 

1,062,000 

500 

793,ooo 

970 

695,200 

2,200 

816,000 

2,400 

Total  utilized  . 

1,310,000 

1,772,000 

1,657,000 

1 ,700,  000 

2,194,000 

Unharvested  . . 

10,000 

154,000 

3,000 

Total  crop  . . 

1 ,320,000 

1,926,000 

1,660,000 

1,700,000 

2,194,000 

1/  These  data  "based  on  reports  of  the  California  Cooperative  Crop 
Reporting  Service  and  the  Federal  State  Market  News  Service.  , 

2/  Estimated;  the  California  Cooperative  Crop  Reporting  Service  classifi¬ 
cation  of  "Otherwise  used  fresh  within  State"  was  divided  in  the  ratio  of 
interstate  shipments  of  juice  stock  and  table  stock. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  1937. 

Conditions  appear  to  be  favorable  for  strawberry  production  and  prices 
in  1937.  Prices  paid  to  growers  dropped  to  a  low  point  in  1933,  but  since 
that  year  the  trend  has  been  upward.  If  the  quality  of  the  1937  crop  is  av¬ 
erage,  or  above  average,  it  is  probable  that  prices  received  by  growers  will 
be  equal  to  or  slightly  higher  than  were  received  in  1936.  Based  on  reports 
from  commercial  growers  October  1,  1936,  the.  United  States  strawberry  acre¬ 
age  for  picking  in  1937  will  be  increased  3  percent  over  the  total  acreage 
harvested  in  1936  but  will  still  be  5  percent  under  the  5-year  (1928-32)  av- 
erage . 

Substantial  increases  in  acreage  are  forecast  for  the  early  States. 

In  the  second-early  and  intermediate  States,  strawberry  beds  were  damaged 
by  lack  of  rain  and  excessive  heat.  For  these  two  groups  of  States  a  de¬ 
crease  is  in  prospect  for  1937.  A  new  high  strawberry  acreage  is  promised 
in  the  late  States,  most  of  which  had  favorable  growing  conditions  in  1936. 

A  great  many  strawberry  bpds  in  the  drought  States  came  through  the 
summer  in  poor  condition.  For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  condition  of  all 
beds  on  October  1,  1936,  was  58  percent  compared  v/ith  74  percent  a  year 
earlier.  Condition  of  first-year,  second-year,  and  older  beds  was  reported 
to  be  59,  60,  and  55  percent,  respectively,  compared  with  79,  70,  and  59  per¬ 
cent  reported  in  1935.  Past  experience  has  proved,  however,  that  strawberry 
plants  have  strong  recuperative  powers,  and  the  low  condition  reported  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1936,  largely  due  to  unusual  summer  conditions,  may  not  influence 
1937  production  to  the  extent  that  these  low  condition  figures  indicate. 

While  accurate  forecasts  of  strawberry  production  several  months  in 
advance  are  not  possible  because  of  unknown  weather  factors,  such  as 
drought,  frosts,  and  excessive  rain,  it  is  probable  that  production  in  1937 
will  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  crop  harvested  in  1936.  If  yield  per  acre 
were  to  approximate  the  10-year  average,  the  crop  next  year,  due  to  the  ex¬ 
pected  increase  in  acreage,  would  reach  287,000,000  quarts,  or  about  16  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  in  1936.  Most  of  this  increase  is  expected  to  take  place 
in  the  early  and  late  States. 

With  respect  to  the  setting  of  new  beds  in  1937  for  picking  in  1938, 
growers'  intentions  reports,  on  October  1,  1936,  showed  the  possibility  of 
a  50  percent  increase  in  new  bods  over-  the  present  1937  new-bed  acreage, 
compared  with  a  20  percent  increase  the  previous  year.  Large,  increases  are 
expected  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  where  much  of  this  acreage 
will  replace  beds  damaged  by  the  drought  in  1936.  Growers'  plans  may  be 
altered  somewhat  prior  to  planting  time,  depending  upon  the  factors  of 
I  weather,  local  credit,  and  the  supply  of  plants. 

Regional  Prospects 

In  the  early  shipping  States  (Alabama,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  and  Texas)  a  sharp  increase  in  acreage  for  1937  is  indicated  by  growers' 
reports  on  October  1,  1936.  In  Louisiana,  where  favorable  prices  prevailed 
in  1936,  the  increase  is  expected  to  be  15  percent,  production  in  this  group 
of  States  in  1936  was  higher  than  in  1935,  but  below  the  5-year  (1928-32)  av- 
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erage.  Due  to  a  favorable  growing  season  in  1936,  yield  per  acre  was  higher 
than  in  1935  and  about  equal  to  the  10-year  (1923-32)  average.  Growers  in 

1935  experienced  difficulty  in  securing  plants  and  the  acreage  harvested  in 

1936  was  smaller  than  the  acreage  picked  in  1935. 


A  small  decrease  in  acreage  is  in  prospect  for  the  second-early  group 
of  States  (Arkansas,  California  ( Southern  district) ,  Georgia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia).  The  largest  decrease  is  expected 
in  Arkansas,  where  hot  weather  and  lack  of  rain  completely  destroyed  a  great 
many  beds.  An  increase  is  forecast  for  Virginia,  with  only  minor  changes  in 
the  other  States  of  this  group.  Lack  of  rainfall  preceding  and  during  pick¬ 
ing  time  accounted  for  the  low  production  in  1936.  For  this  group  of  States, 
yield  per  acre  was  the  lowest  since  1930. 


A  smaller  acreage  is  expected  in  the  intermediate  States  (California 
(other),  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
and  Oklahoma).  Most  of  the  decrease  is  due, to  the  acreage  killed  by  the  se¬ 
vere  drought  in  1936.  production  of  strawberries  in  this  group  of  States  in 
1935  was  the  lowest  since  1931  despite  a  large  increase  in  acreage.  Yield 
per  acre,  due  to  the  drought,  was  very  disappointing  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  was  below  average. 


Strawberry  acreage  in  1937  is  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  in  the  late 
States  (Indiana,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin).  In  most  of  the  States  in  this  group,  the  1936 
growing  season  was  moderately  favorable  and  production  was  slightly  above  the 
large  crop  harvested  in  1935. 


Group 

Acreage 

Production 

Farm  value 

5-year 

average 

1928-32 

1935 

1936 

5-year 

average 

1928-32 

1935 

1936 

5-year  . 
average:  1935 
1928-32 : 

1936 

Early  . 

Second- early 
Intermediate 
Late  . 

Acres  - 

-  1,000  24- quart  crates  - 

-  1,000  dollars  - 

41,470 

47,710 

50,040 

42,370 

40,500 
39,850 
39 , 560 
43,400 

35,050 

41,000 

44,360 

47,350 

1/  2,527 

3,193 
1 /  3,327 

3,080 

1/  1,664 

3,045 
3,468 
3,504 

1/  1,955 

2,251 
2,436 
3,642 

11 , 001 
8,215 
8,634 
9,085 

6,026 

6,612 

7,798 

6,872 

7,539 

5,847 

6,701 

9,250 

Total  United 
States  . . . 

181,590 

163,310 

167,760 

1 /  12,127 

1 /  11,681 

1 /  10,-284 

36,935 

27,308 

29,337 

17  Includes  quantities  not  harvested  on  account  of  market  conditions  and  which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  farm  value . 


Acreage  harvested  in  1936  and  acreage  for  picking  in  1937 


Group 

Total  acreage 

First-year  beds  i&cond-year  beds 

Older  beds 

Condition 
October  1 

All  beds 

1935  :  1936 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

1936 

1937 

Early . 

Second-early 
Intermediate. 
Late  . 

35,050 

41,000 

44,360 

47,350 

38,400 
39,150 
41 , 650 
53 , 600 

33,570 

19,040 

22,950 

23,000 

36,750 

22,280 

20,390 

25,340 

870 

14,550 

15,870 

16,980 

1,240 

12,630 

16.320 

17.320 

610 

7,410 

5,540 

7,370 

410 

4,240 

4,940 

10,940 

Pet.  0. 

86.9 

63.2 
71.6 

76.2 

i1  normal 

54.4 

51.2 

54.8 

69.1 

Total  United 
States 

167,760 

172,800 

98,560 

104,760 

48,270 

47,510 

20,930 

20,530 

74.0 

58.5 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TREE  NUTS  FOR  1937. 


Summary 


The  outstanding  features  of  the  long-range  outlook  for  tree  nuts 
(nuts  other  than  peanuts)  appear  to  be  (1)  continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  in  production,  (2)  further  increases  in  consumption  of  cashews, 

(3)  reduced  importance  of  almonds  in  the  total  consumption  of  all  tree 
nuts,  and  (4)  keener  competition  of  pecans  with  other  nuts,  probably 
walnuts  in  particular.  The  outstanding  feature  of  the  estimated  consump¬ 
tion  figures  for  last  year  (October  1935  to  September  1936)  is  a  sharp 
increase,  for  the  second  successive  year,  in  the  total  consumption  of 
tree  nuts.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  this  increase  is  attributable  to 
the  rise  in  consumers’  income,  and  that  further  increases  may  be  expected 
with  further  advances  in  consumers’  income.  With  reference  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  crop  year,  the  outlook  is  for  higher  prices  for  tree  nuts,  since  the 
pecan,  almond,  and  Persian  (English)  walnut  crop  are  all  substantially 
smaller  than  last  year. 

The  1936  almond  crop  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  the  1935  crop-- 
7,500  tons  as  compared  with  9,300  tons.  Almond  production  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  each  year  since  1931.  The  crop  of  1936  is  40  percent 
below  the  1926-31  average.  It  is  not  probable  that  almond  production  over 
the  next  few  years  will  rise  much  if  any  above  the  level  of  the  last  1  or 
2  years.  Almond  consumption  rose  sharply  in  1935-36,  after  a  long  decline 
from  the  early  part  of  the  1920 ’s.  The  rise  in  consumption  was  made 
possible  by  an  increase  in  almond  imports.  During  1935-36,  unshelled 
almonds  were  shipped  into  the  United  States  in  substantial  quantities  for 
the  first  time  since  1929.  The  average  farm  price  of  almonds  also  rose 
sharply  in  1935,  exceeding  the  average  farm  price  of  improved  varieties 
of  pecans  for  the  first  time.  With  regard  to  1936,  the  short  domestic 
crop,  in  combination  with  great  uncertainty  over  the  European  supply, 
points  to  still  higher  prices.  The  same  factors  also  indicate  both  lower 
consumption  and  lower  imports. 

The  1936  pecan  crop  will  probably  be  the  shortest  since  1922,  the 
expected  production  being  approximately  16,800  tons,  only  55  percent  of 
the  1935  bumper  crop.  The  production  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  where  most  of  the  improved  varieties  are  produced,  is  expected  to 
be  approximately  9,000  tons,  92  percent  as  large  as  in  1935,  whereas  in 
the  western  States  the  crop,  which  is  mostly  of  seedling  and  wild  varie¬ 
ties,  is  expected  to  be  7,850  tons,  only  20  percent  of  the  1935  figure. 

It  is  probable  that  for  the  first  time  the  production  of  seedling  and 
wild  varieties  and  the  production  of  improved  varieties  will  be  about 
equal.  Over  a  period  of  years,  a  moderate  rate  of  increase  in  production 
is  probable,  together  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  improved 
varieties  produced.  Production  may  be  expected  to  fluctuate  widely  from 
year  to  year,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  Early  in  1936  a  program  of  encour¬ 
aging  exports  of  improved  varieties  was  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Payments  of  5  cents  per  pound  were  made  to  exporters  on  exports 
totaling  approximately  400  tons. 


Tree  nuts  -  2. 

The  expected  1936  Persian  (English)  walnut  production  of  43,500 
tons  is  21  percent  below  the  1935  record  production,  but  is  19  percent 
above  the  1930-34  average.  Heavy  production  of  walnuts  in  the  United. 
States  is  in  line  with  the  trend  in  bearing  acreage  and  in  production, 
which  has  been  upward  for  many  years.  In  view  of  the  prospects  for  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  production,  it  seems  probable  that  walnut  producers  will 
not  receive  as  high  prices  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  at  given  levels 
of  consumer  income.  Another  factor  pointing  in  the  seme  direction  is  the 
narrowed  margin  between  the  price  of  improved  varieties  of  pecans  and  the 
price  of  walnuts.  Over  the  period  1927  to  1930,  the  farm  price  of  im¬ 
proved  pecans  averaged  12.6  cents  per  pound  above  the  farm  price  of  wal¬ 
nuts;  but  in  1931  the  pecan  price  fell  very  sharply,  and  over  the  period 
1931  to  1935,  the  margin  has  averaged  only  3.4  cents  per  pound. 

Since  October  1933  the  walnut  industry  has  been  operating  under  a 
marketing  agreement.  Protection  of  the  domestic  unshelled  walnut  market 
has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  control  program  instituted  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  accomplished  by  diverting  a  part  of  the  merchantable 
crop  into  the  export  and  the  domestic  shelled  markets,  sales  in  these 
markets  being  made  at  prices  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  protected 
market.  In  the  marketing  of  the  1935  crop,  a  new  feature  was  added  to 
the  program  in  the  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  approximately  5 
cents  a  pound  on  the  quantity  diverted  from  the  domestic  unshelled  market. 
Under  the  program  the  United  States  has  become  an  exporter  of  unshelled 
walnuts,  to  the  amount  of  5,000  or  6,000  tons  annually. 

The  production  of  filberts  is  expected  to  amount  to  1,200  tons 
in  1936,  which  is  33  percent  above  the  1935  production  and  twice  as  great 
as  the  1930-34  average  production.  So  far  the  consumption  of  domestic 
filberts  makes  up  only  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  United  States 
filbert  consumption,  and  amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of  total  tree  nut 
consumption. 

The  consumption  of  cashew  nuts,  which  rose  from  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  years  before  1928  to  an  estimated  17.4  percent  of  total 
tree-nut  consumption  in  the  crop  year  October  1934  to  September  1935, 
fell  back  to  11.3  percent  last  year,  1935-36.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  this  drop  in  relative  importance  is  temporary. 

Since  imported  nuts  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  tree  nuts 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  the  import  duties  that  must  be  paid  on 
them  are  an  important  element  in  the  determination  of  tree  nut  prices 
and  consumption.  Tariffs  on  tree  nuts  were  raised  sharply  by  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1922,  and  were  raised  again  by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  recip¬ 
rocal  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  which  took  effect  January  1,  1936, 
lowered  the  tariff  on  Brazil  nuts  from  1 \  cents  to  3/4  cents  a  pound  on 
unshelled  nuts,  and  from  4|-  to  2—  cents  a  pound  on  shelled  nuts. 
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TREE  NUTS 
General  Outlook 


The  outstanding  features  of  the  long-range  outlook  for  tree  nuts 
(nuts  other  than  peanuts)  appear  to  be  (1)  continuation  of  the  upward 
trend  in  production,  (2)  further  increases  in  consumption  of  cashews, 

(3)  reduced  importance  of  almonds  in  the  total  consumption  of  all  tree 
nuts  and  (4)  keener  competition  of  pecans  with  other  nuts,  probably  wal¬ 
nuts  in  particular.  With'  regard  to  the  1936  crop,  the  outlook  is  for 
higher  prices,  since  the  pecan,  almond,  and  Persian  (English)  walnut 
crops  are  all  expected  to  be  substantially  smaller  in  1936  then  they  were 
in  1935.  The  1956  filbert  crop  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  but  it  forms  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  combined  production 
of  all  .tree  nuts  that  it  has  little  influence  upon  the  total.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  expected  1936  production,  the  1935  production,  and 
the  average  production  from  1930 :to  1934  of  walnuts ,  pecans,  almonds,  and 
filberts. 


U.  S.  nut  production 


Exnected , 
1936 

1935 

Average , 
1930-34 

Expected  as  a 
percentage 

of  1935 

of  average 

1C00  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

percent 

percent 

Persian  Walnuts 

43.5 

55.2 

36.7 

79 

119 

Pecans 

16.8 

47.7 

28.5 

35 

59 

Almonds 

7.5 

9.3 

13.2 

81 

57 

Filberts 

1.2 

0.9 

0.6 

133 

200 

Combined  production 

69.0 

113.1 

79.0 

61 

87 

The  long-run  trend  in  tree  nut  production  in  the  United  States 
has  been  upward  for  many  years.  After  a  sharp  rise  from  1917  to  1927, 
production  made  only  small  further  gains  until  1935,  when  a  new  peak  was 
reached  well  above  any  previous  level.  Although  this  peak  may  not  be 
reached  again  soon,  the  total  United  States  bearing  acreage  in  tree  nuts 
I  will  increase  considerably  during  the  next  few  years,  and  unless  there 

is  unforeseen  abandonment  of  acreage  or  pulling  of  trees  a  combined  nut 
crop  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000  tons  will  probably  become  typical 
rather  than  exceptional.  This  means  lower  prices  for  tree  nuts  than  in 
the  past  at  given  levels  of  consumer  income,  if  the  increased  production 
is  to  be  moved  into  consumption. 
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Unlike  domestic  production,  imports  of  tree  nuts  have  shown  a 
steady  decrease  since  the  early  20 T s  so  that  they  are  now  only  55  to  60 
percent  as  great  as  they  were  10  years  ago. 

The  following  table  is  designed  to  show  the  trends  in  domestic 
production  and  imports  over  the  last  14  years: 


Trends  in  United  States  tree  nut  production  and  imports 


Crop  Year 
(Oct. -Sept. ) 

Product  ion 

Imports  for  >  , 

Unshelled  basis 

Shelled  basis 

consumption 
(shelled  basis) 

Average , 

1922-23  to  1924-25 

1000  tons 

51.8 

1000  tons 

19.6 

1000  tons 

48.2 

Average , 

1925-26  to  1929-30 

74.8 

28.3 

41.4 

Average , 

1930-31  to  1934-35 

79.0 

29.9 

29.8 

1935-36 

113.0 

43.5 

28.1* 

Preliminary 


After  1926-27,  domestic  production  of  tree  nuts  increased  less 
rapidly  than  'imports  for  consumption  declined.  In  other  words,  total 
consumption  of  tree  nuts  dropped  off  after  1926-27.  As  indicated  in  the 
table  shown  below,  the  decline  was  especially  rapid  from  1929-30  to 
1932-33.  At  least  a  part  of  the  decline  during  these  years  must  be 
attributed  to "the  falling  off  in  consumers’  income  for  in  1934-35  and 
1935-36,  years  of  rising  consumers'  income,  consumption  has  recovered 
part  of  its  losses.  Probably  further  -increases  in  consumers’  income 
will  result  in  further  recovery  of  nut  consuir.pt ion. 


Estimated  United  States  per- capita  consumption  of  tree  nuts  1/ 

 (shelled  basis) 


Average , 
1922-23  to 
1926-27 

Average , 
1927-28  to 
1928-29 

Average , 
1929-30  to 
1931-32 

Average , 
1932-33  to 
1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1.22 

1.14 

1.03 

.88 

.94 

2/  1.04 

1/  Includes  walnuts,  almonds,  pecans,  filberts,  chestnuts,  Brazil  nuts, 
cashew  nuts,  pistachios,  and  pignolias. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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The  figure  given  in  the  table  for  1935-36  is  somewhat  too  -high,  and  the 
corresponding  figure  for  1936-37  will  probably  be  too  low,  because  total 
*  production  of  pecans  is  used  as  the  measure  of  pecan  consumption,  whereas 

there  is  a  sizeable  carry-over  of  pecans  from  the  1935-36  season  into 
the  1936-37  season.  Because  no  definite  figures  on  the  carry-over  are 
available,  no  adjustment  can  be  made  for  it. 

In  1935-36  total  consumption  of  tree  nuts  amounted  to  approximate¬ 
ly  66,200  tons  (shelled  basis),  of  which  28,100  tons,  or  42.5  percent, 
were  imported  and  38,100  tons,  or  57.5  percent,  were  produced  in  the 
United  States.  The  total  1935-36  consumption  was  composed  as  shown  in 
the  following  table: 


Consumption  of  tree  nuts  in  the  United  States 
Oct.  1935  -  Sept.  1936 


Kind  of  nut 

percent  of  total  consumption  of  all  tree  nuts 

Produced  in 
the  United  States 

Imported 

Total 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Walnuts 

26.5 

2.3 

28.8 

Pecans 

26.2 

-- 

26.2 

Almonds 

4.2 

7.4 

11.6 

Cashew  Nuts 

-- 

11.3 

11.3 

Brazil  Nuts 

-- 

9.8 

9.8 

Chestnuts 

-- 

8.0 

8.0 

Filberts 

0.6 

2.3 

2.9 

Pistachios 

-- 

1.2 

1.2 

pignolias 

-- 

0.2 

0.2 

All  tree  nuts 

57.5 

42.5 

100 . 0 

Certain  trends  in  the  price  and  consumption  data  of  tree  nuts 
since  1922-23  are  so  striking  as  to  claim  attention. 

(1)  A  downward  trend  in  almond  consumption.-  With  the  exception 
of  2  years,  almond  consumption  declined  continuously  in  relative  impor¬ 
tance  from  1922-23  to  1934-35,  falling  from  second  to  fifth  rank.  In 
last  season,  1935-36,  almond  consumption  increased  rather  sharply  but 
will  probably  decline  again  this  year  because  of  the  short  domestic  crop 
and  uncertain  import  situation. 

(2)  An  upward  trend  in  pecan  consumption.-  Pecan  consumption,  as 
indicated  by  the  production  estimates,  has  risen  irregularly  since 
1922-23.  The  large  indicated  consumption  of  1935-36  will  be  followed  by 
a  small  one  in  1936-37,  but  on  the  average  over  the  last  5  years  pecan 
consumption  holds  second  place,  being  exceeded  only  by  walnut  consumption. 
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( 3 )  A  very  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cashew  nut s . - 
Practically  unknown  to  American  consumers  before  1928-29,  cashew  nuts 
rapidly  became  an  important  item  of  consumption  within  a  very  few  years. 

In  the  1934-35  season,  cashew  consumption  stood  second  only  to  xvalnut 
consumption.  The  drop  in  1935-36  in  the  ratio  of  cashew-nut  consumption 
to  total  tree-nut  consumption  is  probably  temporary. 

( 4 )  A  narrower  spread  from  1931  on,  between  the  price  of  improved 
pecans  and  the  prices  of  walnuts  and  almonds.-  After  the  1930-31  season, 
prices  for  improved  pecans  fell  sharply,  with  the  result  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  farm  price  of  improved  pecans  and  the  farm  price  of 
walnuts  decreased  from  12.6  cents  per  pound,  the  1927-28  to  1930-31 
average,  to  3.4  cents  per  pound,  the  1931-32  to  1935-36  average.  Similarly, 
the  spread  between  the  farm  prices  of  improved  pecans  and  of  almonds 
narrowed  from  14.4  cents  to  3.7  cents  per  pound. 

Since  imported  nuts  make  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  nuts  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States,  the  import  duties  that  must  be  paid  on  them 
are  an  important  element  in  the  determination  of  nut  prices  and  consump¬ 
tion.  Tariffs  on  nuts  have  been  raised  twice  since  the  World  War.  The 
Tariff  Act  of  1922  raised  the  average  duty  on  imports  of  unshelled  troe 
nuts  from  1.6  cents  per  pound  to  2.8  cents  per  pound,  and  on  imports  of 
shelled  tree  nuts  from  3.8  cents  per  pound  to  11.5  cents  per  pound.  The 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  again  raised  the  duties,  the  average  for  unshelled 
nuts  going  to  3.9  cents  per  pound,  and  for  shelled  to  14.6  cents  per 
pound.  The  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Brazil,  which  took  effect 
January  1,  1936,  lowered  the  tariff  on  Brazil  nuts  from  l4  to  3/4  cents 
a  pound  on  unshelled  nuts,  and  from  4i  to  24-  cents  a  pound  on  shelled 
nuts. 


Almonds 


Domestic  production  of  almonds  is  expected  to  be  lower  again  in 
1936  at  7,500  tons  as  against  9,300  tons  in  1935.  There  has  been  a  decline 
in  production  each  year  since  1931,  probably  because  of  an  increasing 
degree  of  neglect  and  abandonment  in  areas  of  high-cost  production.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  existing  bearing  trees  are  so  unfavorably  situated 
with  respect  to  both  soil  and  weather  conditions  that  even  when  prices 
were  at  their  pre-depression  level  profitable  yields  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  believed  that  large  numbers  of  these  trees  have  been  going 
out  of  commercial  bearing,  especially  in  viexv  of  the  low  farm  prices  for 
almonds  from  1930  to  1934.  In  addition,  a  long-continued  decline  in  the 
acreage  of  trees  under  bearing  age,  although  checked  in  1934,  has  reduced 
the  proportion  of  young  trees  to  a  point  at  which  there  is  barely  enough 
of  them  to  replace  bearing  trees  lost  through  old  age  and  disease. 

There  is  little  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that  production  over 
the  next  few  years  will  average  any  higher  than  over  the  last  1  or  2 
years.  It  seems  rather  probable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  downward 
trend  in  production  will  not  continue  much  farther,  since  production  has 
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already  fallen  to  60  percent  of  the  1926-31  average  and  since  production 
1  may  be  stimulated  by  the  sharp  rise  in  farm  price  which  occurred  in  1935 

and  by  the  further  rise  which  will  probably  occur  in  1936. 

Almond  imports,  after  decreasing  steadily  from  1929-30  to  1934-35, 
increased  sharply  in  1935-36.  Shelled  almond  imports  increased  from 
approximately  1,300  tons  to  approximately  4,000  tons.  Unshelled  imports, 
which  had  been  negligible  since  the  1929-30  season,  jumped  to  approxi¬ 
mately  1,300  tons.  V/ith  domestic  production  still  smaller  in  1936  than 
in  1935,  the  import  demand  for  almonds  is  likely  to  be  still  greater  in 
1936-37  than  in  1935-36.  European  production  of  shelled  almonds  is 
expected  to  be  about  the  same  in  1936  as  in  1935,  at  64,800  tons  as 
against  63,500  tons.  However,  of  this  total,  40  percent  is  represented 
by  the  Spanish  crop,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  how  much,  if 
any,  of  the  Spanish  crop  will  be  available  for  export.  Early  in  the 
1936-37  marketing  season,  quotations  on  Italian  shelled  almonds  were  70 
percent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  season,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  remain  substantially  higher,  at  least  for  the  first  2  or  3 
months  of  the  season.  Imports  of  unshelled  almonds  will  axso  be  seriously 
affected  by  the  Spanish  situation,  since  in  past  years  80  to  90  percent  of 
the  unshelled  almond  imports  into  the  United  States  have  originated  in 
Spain.  Because  of  the  European  supply  situation,  therefore,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  almond  imports  into  the  United  States  during  1936-37  will 
not  reach  the  1935-36  level. 

Following  a  long  downward  trend  which  carried  estimated  per-eapita 
almond  consumption  in  the  United  States  (on  a  shelled  basis)  down  from 
.28  pounds  in  1923-24  to  .08  pounds  in  1934-35,  the  consumption  of  almonds 
rose  sharply  in  1935-36  to  .12  pounds.  However,  because  of  the  short 
domestic  crop  and  the  probability  that  the  available  Mediterranean  supply 
will  be  substantially  below  last  year’s  figure,  it  is  likely  that  per- 
capita  almond  consumption  will  be  lower  again  in  1956-37.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  almonds  declined  more  between  1929-30 
and  1934-35  than  that  of  any  other  kind  of  nut  and  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  two  other  kinds  of  nuts  actually  increased  during  the  same 
period  suggest  that  almond  consumption  will  form  a  less  important  fraction 
of  total  nut  consumption  for  some  time  to  come  than  it  did  before  1929. 


Per s ian  ( Engl i sh )  Ualnut  s 


Aside  from  the  effects  of  changes  in  consumers’  income,  the  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  long-time  outlook  for  walnuts  appear  to  be  (1)  the 
prospective  high  level  of  domestic  walnut  production,  (2)  the  probability 
of  keener  competition  from  pecans  than  formerly,  and  (3)  the  measures 
undertaken  under  the  control  program  for  walnuts. 

The  total  orchard-run  production  of  English  walnuts  in  the  United 
States  in  1936  is  expected  to  amount  to  44,600  tons.  Although  this  is 
19  percent  under  the  bumper  crop  of  1935,  it  is  21  percent  above  the 
1930-34  average. 
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A  large  production  is  in  accordance  with  expectations,  for  bearing 
acreage  has  been  increasing  for  many  years.  Following  a  rapid  growth 
during  the  years  of  the  World  War,  California  bearing  acreage  amounted  t 

to  approximately  59,000  acres  in  1920  and  reached  117,500  by  1934.  In 
Oregon,  production  became  significant  commercially  during  the  1920’s. 

Oregon  bearing  acreage  was  estimated  to  stand  at  15,000  acres  in  1934. 
Nonbearing  acreage  in  1934  was  estimated  to  be  21,500  acres  in  California 
and  12,000  in  Oregon. 

A  severe  freeze  in  November  1935  caused  considerable  damage  to 
Oregon  walnut  trees,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  a  result  the  upward  trend 
in  Oregon  production  will  be  halted  for  a  few  years.  The  upward  trend 
in  California  production  shows  no  sign  of  slackening,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  by  1940  the  bearing  acreage  in  California  will 
have  ceased  to  expand.  The  trends  in  California  and  Oregon  production 
may  be  judged  from  the  following  table: 


Trends  of  orchard-run  production  of  English  walnuts 
in  California  and  Oregon 


Average , 
1916-20 

Average , 
1921-25 

Average , 
1926-30 

Average , 
1931-35 

Expected, 

1936 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

1000  tons 

California 

20.1 

26.0 

32.0 

40.3 

42.0 

Oregon 

— 

.2 

1.0 

8.2 

1.5 

Total  U.  S. 

20.1 

26.2 

33.0 

42.5 

43.5 

Since  October  1933  the  walnut  industry  has  been  operating  under  a 
marketing  agreement.  Protection  of  the  domestic  unsheiled  walnut  market 
has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  control  program  instituted  under  the  agree¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  accomplished  by  diverting  a  part  of  the  merchantable 
crop  into  the  export  and  the  domestic  shelled  markets,  sales  in  these 
markets  being  made  at  prices  lower  than  those  prevailing  in  the  protected 
market.  In  the  marketing  of  the  1935  crop,  a  neve  feature  was  added  to 
the  program  in  the  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  approximately  5 
cents  a  pound  on  the  quantity  diverted  from  the  domestic  unshelled  market. 
Under  the  control  program  the  United  States  has  become  an  exporter  of 
unshelled  walnuts  to  the  quantity  of  5,000  or  6,000  tons  annually. 

The  price  that  can  be  returned  to  growers,  under  the  control 
program,  depends  on  a  number  of  factors.  With  reference  to  the  current 
crop  year  (1936-37),  it  appears  probable  that  the  domestic  market  for 
unshelled  walnuts  will  be  better  than  in  1935-36,  because  of  a  lighter 
pecan  crop  and  expected  further  improvement  in  consumers’  income.  In 
the  domestic  market  for  shelled  walnuts,  domestic  production  must  meet 
the  competition  of  kernels  imported  from  China.  Since  the  inception  of 
the  control  program  the  volume  of  shelled  walnuts  imported  has  fallen  off 
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markedly,  however.  In  the  first  9  months  of  the  1935-36  marketing  season 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  shelled  walnuts  consumed  in  the  United  States 
were  of  foreign  origin.  Apparently,  therefore,  domestic  shelled  walnuts 
are  already  being  sold  at  a  price  that  meets  the  competition  of  imports. 
The  export  outlook  for  the  current  crop  year  is  less  favorable  than  in 
1935-36,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  ratio  of  the  European  supply  to  the 
combined  European  and  United  States  supply  is  higher,  standing  at  an 
estimated  64  percent  as  compared  with  57  percent  last  year.  Second,  the 
recent  devaluation  of  the  franc  and  lira  lowers  the  price  of  French  and 
Italian  walnuts  in  terms  of  other  currencies  and  in  comparison  with  the 
price  of. United  States  walnuts.  France  and  Italy  are  the  two  major 
walnut-producing  countries  of  Europe  and  are  important  competitors  with 
the  United  States  in  world  markets.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  last  2 
years  under  the  control  program,  the  great  bulk  of  export  sales  has  not 
been  made  until  the  September  following  the  walnut  harvest.  Hence  the 
export  outlook  for  the  1936  crop  depends  not  so  much  on  the  European 
supply-and-price  situation  in  the  fall  of  1936  as  on  the  situation  that 
will  exist  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1937. 


Pe cans 


The  outstanding  feature  in  recent  pecan  statistics  is  the  narrower 
spread  since  1931  between  prices  for  Improved  pecans  and  prices  for 
almonds  and  walnuts.  As  long  as  lower  prices  for  pecans  continue,  wider 
markets  for  pecans  and  keener  competition  with  other  nuts  may  be  expected. 
On  the  side  of  supply,  the  sharply  lowered  prices  nay  lead  to  such 
neglect  of  orchards  as  to  offset  a  large  proportion  of  trees  that  were 
under  bearing  age  in  1929. 

On  the  basis  of  a  survey  of  pecan-tree  numbers  and  ages  made  in 
1929,  and  with  a  liberal  allowance  for  mortality  among  young  trees,  it 
was  estimated  that  there  would  be  20  to  25  percent  more  trees  of  bearing 
age  in  1940  than  in  1929. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  there  have  been  important  changes 
since  1929,  although  in  the  absence  of  any  more  recent  comprehensive 
surveys  no  exact  information  is  available.  In  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  which  form  the  important  improved-pecan  area,  there 
have  been  some  neglect  and  abandonment  of  both  bearing  and  nonbearing 
trees,  and  considerable  thinning  out  of  those  orchards  that  are  receiving 
good  care.  The  net  result  will  probably  be  a  slightly  upward  trend  of 
production  in  the  southeastern  and  Gulf  States,  with  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  crop  being  produced  by  the  more  efficient  growers.  In  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  where  the  bulk  of  the  wild  and  seedling  pecans  are  produced, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  top-working  of  the  wild  and  seedling  trees 
with  improved  varieties.  There  has  also  been  some  planting  of  new  groves 
of  improved  varieties.  A  third  development  has  been  the  extensive 
thinning  of  native  stands  to  increase  their  productivity.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  in  the  western  area  the  trend  of  production  of  both 
improved  and  seedling  varieties  is  decidedly  upward.  Both  the  1929  survey 
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and  later  developments  indicate  that  future  crops  will  be  made  up  of  an 
increasing  proportion  of  improved  varieties. 


The  1936  production  of  pecans  is  expected  to  amount  to  16,800  tons, 
or  35  percent  of  the  record-breaking  1935  production  of  47,600  tons  and 
58  percent  of  the  5-year  (1930-34)  average  production  of  28,500  tons. 

Not  since  1922  has  there  been  so  small  a  crop.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  where  most  of  the  improved  pecans 
are  produced,  a  1936  crop  of  9,000  tons,  114  percent  of  the  1930-34 
average ,  is  expected.  It  is  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
where  wild  and  seedling  trees  predominate,  that  production  is  abnormally 
sm-a.ll.  In  the  Western  States,  1936  production  is  expected  to  amount  to 
only^  7,850  tons,  or  20  percent  of  last  year’s  bumper  crop  and  38  percent 
of  tiie  15.^8-34  average.  It  is  probable  that  in  1936,  for  the  first  time, 
the  production  of  improved  varieties  and  the  production  of  wild  and 
seedling  sorts  will  be  nearly  eq_ual.  Over  the  preceding  5  years,  pro¬ 
duction  of  wild  and  seedling  varieties  averaged  roughly  3|-  times  the 
production  of  improved  varieties. 

Although  some  of  the  wild  and  seedling  pecans  harvested  each  year 
are  sold  to  consumers  in  the  unshelled  form,  shelling  is  the  main  outlet 
for  this  type.  The  improved  varieties  are  largely  sold  to  consumers  in 
the  unshelled  form. 

A  program  of  developing  an  export  market  for  pecans  was  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Government  during  1935-36.  Payments  of  5  cents  a  pound 
were  made  to  exporters  on  exports  of  approximately  400  tons  of  imnroved 
varieties  of  pecans. 


Press  and  radio  release 
date  -  Nov.  13  -  p.m. 


THE  PEANUT  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 
Summary 

The  relatively  favorable  returns  which  farmers  are  receiving 
from  peanuts  based  on  October  prices,  are  likely  to  result  in  some 
further  increase  in  plantings  of  peanuts  to  be  harvested  for  nuts 
in  1937*  The  marketing  situation  in  the  1937-38  season  will  depend 
to  an  appreciable  extent  on  the  demand  for  peanuts  for  crushing. 
Stocks  of  edible  oils  and  fats  at  the  beginning  of  the  1937-38 
peanut  marketing  season  are  expected  to  be  further  reduced  from  the 
low  level  of  the  current  season  but  supplies  will  largely  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  1937  cotton  crop  and  the  volume  of  hog  marketing. 

The  size  of  the  1937  cotton  crop  is  uncertain  but  the  small  feed 
production  of  193^  indicates  a  likelihood  of  small  lard  supplies 
when  the  1937  peanut  crop  is  being  marketed. 

Acreage  in  1936  was  the  la.rgest  on  record  but  on  account  of 
the  drought,  yields  were  reduced  in  some  States.  The  1 93^  crop, 
based  on  October  estimates,  will  bo  slightly  less  than  the  1935 
record  production.  Were  it  not  for  the  favorable  crushing  outlet 
the  prospective  large  193^  crop  could  not  be  marketed  except  at  very 
low  prices.  This  outlet,  important  in  both  the  193^-35  nnd  1935-36 
seasons,  is  expected  to  be  important  again  in  the  1936-37  season. 

Demand  for  Peanut s  for  Crushing  Increases 


Prior  to  the  193^— 35  season  (except  during  the  World  War 
period)  peanut  crushing  has  not  been  very  extensive  and  very  low-quality 
peanuts  were  generally  used.  The  reduced  cotton  crops  and  the  smaller 
hog  marketings  of  recent  years  have  resulted  in  lower  production  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  lard.  Then  there  have  been  increased  import  duties 
on  ediblo  oils  and  fats.  Crushings  of  peanuts  were  greatly  increased 
in  the  193^“35  and  the  1935-3°  seasons.  These  increased  crushings 
resulted  from  improved  prices  for  peanut  oil  and  from  the  diversion 
programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration. 

Domestic  production  of  peanut  oil  during  the  193^-35  season 
amounted  to  55> 596,000  pounds.  In  the  first  9  months  of  the  1 935— 3^ 
season,  production  was  about  13  percent  higher  than  for  the  same  months 
of  the  previous  season.  In  addition,  there  have  been  increased  imports 
of  peanut  oil.  Imports  rose  from  7j35^>000  pounds,  the  average  for 
the  5-year  period  October  1,  19^8,  to  September  30,  1933 »  to  73>792>000 
pounds  for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  193^.  For  the  first  9  months 
of  the  current  season  imports  were  about  13  percent  less  than  for  the 
same  months  of  the  previous  season.  October  prices  for  both  peanut  oil 
and  peanut  meal  are  relatively  high  and  an  appreciable  quantity  of  the 
1938  crop  will  probably  be  crushed  for  oil. 

General  Situation  1936-37  Season 

According  to  October  estimates,  acreage  of  peanuts  harvested  for 
nuts  in  1936  will  be  about  3O  percent  and  production  about  3^  percent 
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above  the  192S-3 2  averages.  Should  crushing s  in  the  current  season 
be  as  large  as  in  the  1935“*3^  season,  the  quantity  of  peanuts  remain¬ 
ing  for  all  purposes,  other  than  crushing,  will  be  only  l6  percent 
greater  than  the  average  quantity  available  for  these  purposes  in 
the  period  1 923-^2.  Hie  record  1935  crop  was  apparently  absorbed 
by  trade  requirements  and  crushings,  since  stocks  of  old-crop 
peanuts  at  the  beginning  of  the  1936-37  season  were  reported  to  be 
the  lightest  in  many  years.  Improved  consumer  incomes  have  apparently 
resulted  in  a  higher  level  of  consumption  of  peanuts  and  peanut 
products.  Much  of  the  1 93^  crop  had  not  been  harvested  by  early 
October  but  reports  show  that  prices  in  the  southeastern  and  south¬ 
western  States  are  averaging  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 

In  the  Virginia-Uorth  Carolina  section  where  Virginia-type 
or  la,rge-podded  nuts  are  principally  grown,  peanut  acreage  and  pro¬ 
duction  have  tended  to  show  little  change  in  recent  years.  With 
consumer  incomes  showing  continued  improvement,  supplies  of  Virginia- 
type  nuts  are  not  expected  to  bo  excessive.  Crushings  of  peanuts  in 
these  States  are  expected  to  be  limited  to  the  lower  grades  of 
peanuts  because  of  the  relatively  low  oil  content  of  Virginia  type 
nuts. 

In  the  southeastern  States  where  both  Runner  and  Spanish  type 
peanuts  are  grown,  peanut  production  lias  been  increasing.  Both 
acreage  and  production  in  1936,  according  to  October  estimates,  will 
be  of  record  proportions.  Considerable  crushings,  especially  of 
Runner-type  peanuts,  are  expected  in  those  States  and  the  demand  from 
crushers  should  be  a  strengthening  factor  in  the  market  situation. 

In  the  southwestern  States  where  Spanish- type  peanuts  are 
grown,  the  193^  acreage  to  be  harvested  for  nuts  was  the  highest  on 
record,  but,  as  the  drought  brought  a  low  yield  per  acre,  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  sharply  reduced  from  the  1935  level. 


TUAMJTS :  Acreage  harvested  for  nuts,  production,  quantity  crushed  for  oil  and  average 

prices  for  farmers  stock  peanuts,  crude  peanut  oil,  and  peanut  meal  for 
_ designated  years. _ _ 
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THE  PHY  BEAN  UJTLOOX  FOR  1937 


Press  and  Radio  Release 
Date  -  Nov.  12  -  p.m. 


Summary 

The  1936-37  supply  of  beans  is  Considerably  short  of  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age  owing  to  a  much  smaller  than  usual  yield  in  the  Pea  bean  area,  to  a 
harvested  United  States  acreage  somewhat  below  average,  and  to  an  apparent 
increase  in  consumption  this  year.  Prices  advanced  sharply  during  the  summer 
and  will  probably  remain  well  above  the  average  of  recent  years  through  the 
principal  marketing  period  for  the  1936  crop.  The  need  to  import  beans  over  the 
3-cont  tariff  barrier  will  tend  to  maintain  prices  at  above  the  5-cent  level. 

These  prices  may  encourage  the  planting  of  an  acreage  in  1937  so 
large  as  to  invite  the  probability  of  a  crop  above  trade  requirements  at 
prices  remunerative  to  growers.  An  increase  in  the  total  United  States  har¬ 
vested  acreage  of  1937  only  3  percent  above  that  of  1936  would  with  average 
yields  produce  approximately  12,000,000  bags,  a  crop  about  equal  to  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  last  5  years,  excluding  the  big  crop  of  1935.  In  view  of  another 
small  carry-over  of  beans  next  fall  in  producing  areas  and  the  apparent  gain 
in  consumptive  demand  a  somewhat  greater  increase  than  this  would  seem 
desirable,  but  acreage  changes  should  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  demand  for 
the  particular  type  being  grown.  Some  increase  in  acreage  in  the  Pea  bean, 

Great  Northern,  and  Pinto  sections  particularly,  appear  to  be  justified  but 
in  each  of  these  sections  there  is  a  probability  of  overplanting. 

General  Situation 

The  October  1  indicated  production  of  dry  edible  beans  in  1936  is  for 
only  10,737,000  bags.  With  a  carry-over  estimated  at  less  than  1,000,000  bags, 
the  total  domestic  supply  available  for  use  during  the  1936-37  season  is  about 
20  percent  (3,000,000  bags)  less  than  that  of  a  year  ago,  and  10  percent  less 
than  the  5-year  average.  This  reduction  in  supply  is  due  largely  to  unfavor¬ 
able  yields  of  Pea  beans  this  year  and  to  an  apparent  increase  in  consumption 
of  beans  during  the  1935-36  season.  A  year  ago,  with  abnormally  heavy  supplies, 
it  appeared  that  the  carry-over  of  beans  at  the  end  of  the  1935-36  marketing 
season  might  be  one  of  the  largest  on  record.  The  poor  early  prospects  for 
the  1936  crop,  however,  tended  to  encourage  buying  of  old  cron  beans  by  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  in  consuming  sections.  This  movement  was  largely  responsible 
for  reducing  the  visible  carry-over.  Actual  consumption  of  beans  was  probably 
not  so  heavy  as  the  total  disappearance  from  producing  sections  would  indicate, 
although  in  the  drought  areas  it  appears  to  have  been  unusually  heavy. 

There  is  no  dependable  measure  of  the  actual  consumption  of  beans  in 
this  country  other  than  the  long-time  annual  supply  and  disappearance  which 
indicate  the  utilization  of  about  12,000,000  bags  annually.  Some  upward  trend 
in  utilization  is  probable. 

In  the  past,  whenever  changes  in  the  prices  of  beans  to  the  general 
price  level  of  other  farm  crops  were  similar  to  those  existing  this  fall,  grow¬ 
ers  have  tended  to  increase  bean  acreages  from  10  to  20  percent  the  following 
year.  An  increase  next  year  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  and  is  likely  to  be 
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greater  than  needed.  The  total  acreage  of  dry  edible  beans  for  harvest  in  1936 
was  only  about  6  percent  less  than  in  1935,  when  almost  14,000,000  bags  were 
harvested.  With  10-year  average  yields,  (1923-32),  the  1S36  acreage  would 
have  produced  about  11,600,000  bags.  This  is  about  500,000  bags  less  than  * 
the  average  annual  domestic  disappearance  ulus  shipments  to  United  States 
possessions . 

An  increase  in  the  acreage  for  harvest  in  1937  is  obviously  justified, 
but  acreage  changes  should  be  made  with  due  consideration  of  the  normal  supply 
and  average  yields  of  the  particular  types. 

The  average  farm  price  of  beans  during  the  marketing  season  for  the  1935 
crop  was  70  cents  per  hundred  rounds  below  the  average  for  the  1934  crop.  Prices 
were  low  until  the  sharp  advance  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  when  the 
effects  of  the  1936  drought  began  to  be  realized.  The  apparent  necessity  for 
imports  to  supplement  the  supply  of  Pea  beans  will  tend  to  maintain  prices  at  or 
above  the  5-cent  level. 

Average  Parm  Price  of  Beans  (per  100  lbs.) 
by  months  and  for  the  Crop-Marketing  Season. 


Average 


Month 

1928-32 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

September 

$4.98 

$3.29 

$3.83 

$3.08 

October 

4.69 

2.64 

3.83 

2.89 

November 

4.46 

2.85 

3.56 

2.67 

December 

4.37 

2.64 

3.43 

2.44 

January 

4.34 

2.70 

3.51 

2.61 

Pebruary 

4.38 

2.82 

3.50 

2.85 

March 

4.29 

2.75 

3.62 

2.86 

April 

4.21 

2.61 

3.63 

3.00 

May 

4.52 

2.61 

3.62 

3.02 

June 

4.43 

2.74 

3.54 

2.96 

July 

4.40 

2.79 

3.41 

3.76 

August 

4.53 

3.19 

3.26 

4.33 

Weighted 
average  for 
crop  market¬ 
ing  season 

4.48 

2.79 

3.56 

2.86 

Imports  for  consumption  during  the  crou-marketing  seasons  1931-35  ranged  ' 
from  18,000  to  389,000  bags,  averaging  about  153,000  bags  annually.  Exports  to 
foreign  countries  during  this  period  were  relatively  small,  ranging  from  55,000 
to  100,000  bags  annually.  Shipments  to  non- contiguous  United  States  territory 
have  not  changed  materially,  ranging  during  the  last  5  years  from  271,000  to 
407,000  bags  annually  and  reaching  a  total  of  only  350,000  bags  during  the  1935 
crop-marketing  season.  In  view  of  the  relatively  short  supply  and  improved 
prices,  the  imports  are  likely  to  be  larger  during  the  1936  crop-marketing  season 
than  in  any  of  the  last  5  years,  while  exports  may  be  smaller. 
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Supply  and  Distribution  of  Beans 


Average 


1923-29 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

1936-37 

Production 

11,858 

12,338 

Thousands  of 

10,369 

bars 

13,799 

10,737 

Carry-over  !_/ 

1,095 

1,250 

2,000 

1,150 

1,000 

Imports 

653 

158 

389 

147 

Total  supply 

13, 606 

13 , 746 

12,758 

15,096 

Exports  and 

re-export  s 

254 

79 

92 

Shipments  to 
non-contigaop.s 

U.S. territories 

286 

333 

271 

332 

Domestic 

disappearance 

11,835 

11,334 

11,282 

13,672 

Carry-over  2 / 

1,231 

2,000 

1,150 

1,000 

Total 

13,606 

13,746 

12,758 

15,096 

1 J  Stocks  in  warehouses  and  elevators  in/proSucing  sections  at  beginning  of  crop 
marketing  season  September  1. 

2/  Stocks  at  end  of  season. 
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Pea  Beans 


r 

Carry-over  of  old  crop  Pea  beans  on  September  1,  1936,  based  largely  on 
trade  estimates,  is  smaller  than  in  1935  and  much  smaller  than  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  1935  production  of  Pea  beans  was  one  of  the  largest 
on  record  and  prices  paid  to  growers  were  30  cents  to  40  cents  per  100  rounds 
lower  than  for  competing  types  of  beans  in  other  States.  With  -prospects  of  a 
short  1936  crop  of  Pea  beans,  prices  to  growers  advanced  sharply  during  July 
and  August.  If  the  higher  price  levels  are  maintained,  there  will  be  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  1937  acreage  in  States  that  produce  Pea  beans.  With  yields 
equal  to  the  10-year  average,  an  acreage  in  1937  equal  to  that  harvested  in 
1936  would  give  a  crop  about  equal  to  the  5-year  average  of  the  years  1928-32 
and  an  acreage  increase  of  5  percent  would  make  it  about  equal  to  the  crops  of 
1933  and  1934  while  such  a  crop  would  be  far  below  the  large  crop  of  1935  for 
which  producers  received  an  average  price  of  about  $2.10  per  100  pounds,  not¬ 
withstanding  generally  increasing  price  levels. 

Great  Northern  Beans 

In  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska,  yields  per  acre  are  expected 
to  be  slightly  a%ove  those  of  1935,  about  1  percent  less  than  the  5-year  aver¬ 
age  (1928-32)  and  5  percent  above  the  10-year  average.  The  total  1936  acreage, 
however,  was  about  14  percent  less  than  that  of  1935  and  6  percent  less  than 
the  5-year  (1928-32)  average,  when  Great  Northern  acreage  was  at  its  peak.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  beans  produced  in  these  States  during  the  last  3  years  were 
Great  Northerns,  representing  practically  the  entire  domestic  production  of 
this  class.  On  this  basis  the  indicated  new  crop  of  Great  Northerns  would  be 
about  200,000  bags  less  than  in  1935  and  185,000  bags  less  than  the  high  aver¬ 
age  for  the  years  1928-32.  The  carry-over  on  September  1  is  unusually  small, 
about  37  percent  of  that  of  1935.  Prices  of  Great  Northerns  advanced  appreci¬ 
ably  during  the  summer  of  1936  as  a  result  of  increased  demand  brought  by 
drought  conditions  and  because  of  the  prospective  short  crop  of  competing 
types  -  Pea  beans.  It  is  probable  that  the  1937  bean  acreage  in  these  States 
will  be  increased  considerably. 

If  10-year  average  yields  be  assumed  for  1937,  an  increase  in  the  har¬ 
vested  acreage  of  13  percent  over  that  of  1936  would  produce  a  crop  equal  to 
the  high  1928-32  average,  and  only  about  100,000  bags  less  than  the  average  of 
1933  and  1935  crops  when  prices  fell  to  low  levels.  If  the  5-year  average  yield 
be  assumed,  this  production  would  be  secured  with  a  7  percent  increase  in  acreage 

Pinto  Beans 

The  yields  of  beans  in  the  Pinto  producing  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  were  reduced  by  drought.  The  estimated  production  in  these  States  based 
on  conditions  October  1  is  1,371,000  bags,  most  of  which  are  Pintos,  which  is 
about  12  percent  less  than  1935.  To  this  will  be  added  the  production  of  Pintos 
in  California  and  Kansas.  This  will  probably  increase  the  total  production  of 
Pintos  to  about  1,650,000’ bags. .  The  ca-rry-over  in  warehouses  in  producing 
States  on  September  1  is  estimated  to  be  not  over  100,000  bags.  The  indicated 
total  supply  is  about  250,000  bags  less  than  the  supply  in  1935  which  was  about 
equal  to  the  5-year  average  (1928-32).  Large  acreages  of  these  beans  can  oe 
planted  and  grown  at  small  expense  in  the  semi-arid  sections  of  Colorado  and 
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New  Mexico  if  the  weather  is  propitious.  The  1936  acreage  in  those  States 
alone  was  large  enough  to  produce  a  crop  of  almost  average  size,  had  average 
yields  "been  secured.  In  view  of  the  relatively  high  prices  prevailing  for 
Pinto  "beans  during  the  last  2  years,  however,  a  big  increase  in  acreage  may 
"be  expected  in  those  States  in  1037  if  planting  conditions  are  even  moderately 
favorable.  Pinto  growers  will  realize  that  the  1937  crop  will  probably  have  to 
meet  the  competition  of  a  larger  than  usual  crop  of  other  beans. 

Lima  Beans 

The  indicated  1036  production  of  all  Lima  beans  in  California  is 
1,760,000  bags,  compared  with  1,526,000  bags  in  1935  and  an  average  of  1,497,000 
bags  for  1928-32.  Practically  all  of  this  increased  production  is  due  to  in¬ 
crease  in  Baby  Limas,  the  crop  of  which  is  estimated  at  about  770,000  bags. 

This  is  about  43  percent  larger  than  the  1935  production  of  Baby  Limas,  which 
was  slightly  larger  than  the  average  for  1928-32.  The  carry-over  of  both 
standard  Lima  and  Baby  Lima  beans  is  unusually  small.  The  total  supply  of 
standard  Limas  will  be  somewhat  less  than  a  year  ago  and  about  equal  to  the 
average  for  1928-32.  The  increase  in  production  of  Baby  Limas  more  than  off¬ 
sets  the  smaller  carry-over  and  the  total  supply  of  all  Lima  beans  will  be 
about  S  percent  greater  than  in  1935  and  22  percent  greater  than  the  average 
for  1923-32. 


Pink  Beans 


Stocks  of  Pink  beans  in  warehouses  in  California  on  September  1  we re 
255,000  bags.  After  making  allowance  for  receipts  of  early  harvested  beans 
of  1936,  the  carry-over  of  the  old  crop  is  estimated  at  220,000  bags,  which 
is  the  largest  since  1924.  This  compares  with  29,000  bags  in  1935  and  an 
average  of  43,000  bags  for  1928-32.  Shipments  of  Pinks  to  Puerto  Pico  during 
the  1935  crop-marketing  season  were  about  20  percent  greater  than  the  previous 
year.  Due  to  unsatisfactory  spring  prices,  the  acreage  planted  to  Pinks  in 
1936  was  reduced  from  that  of  1935,  and  the  expected  decrease  in  production 
may  offset  in  part  the  heavy  carry-over. 


B lackey es 

The  acreage  of  Blackeyes  was  increased  in  1936  and  production  will 
probably  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  in  1935. 
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Press  and  Radio  Release 
Date  -  Nov.  13  -  P.M. 


THE  TOBACCO  OUTLOOK  FOR  1937 
Summary 

Prospects  are  for  further  improvement  in  the  general  market  outlook 
for  tobacco,  principally  because  of  reduction  in  stocks.  Domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  tobacco  products  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase 
but,  with  the  possibility  of  some  decrease  in  exports  of  leaf  tobacco,  in¬ 
dications  are  that  the  disappearance  of  American  tobacco  in  the  1936-37 
season  will  not  vary  greatly  from  that  of  1935-36. 

The  1936  crop,  which  was  curtailed  partially  by  the  drought,  will 
result  in  a  further  reduction  in  the  stocks  of  many  types  by  the  beginning 
of  the  1937  marketing  season.  The  types  which  will  benefit  most  from  re¬ 
duced  stocks  are  burley,  cigar,  and  dark  air-cured  types  which  are  consumed 
largely  in  the  domestic  market.  Less  improvement  is  expected  for  flue-cured 
and  Maryland,  which  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  foreign  markets.  For 
the  fire-cured  types  little  improvement  can  be  counted  on  because  the  export 
situation  is  unfavorable. 


Domestic  Situation 

Cigarette  consumption  which  has  been  increasing  since  1933  will  prove 
to  have  been  at  record  levels  in  1936.  The  first  8  months  of  1936  showed  a 
gain  of  11.4  percent  in  cigarette  consumption  as  compared  with  the  similar 
period  of  1935.  Cigar  consumption  is  also  increasing  and  slight  increases 
are  indicated  for  snuff,  smoking  tobacco,  and  chewing  tobacco.  Consumption 
of  manufactured  products,  in  view  of  the  expected  increase  in  consumer  in¬ 
comes,  will  probably  show  further  increases. 

Summary  by  types 

Flue-cured.  Domestic  consumption  increasing,  but  may  be  offset  by 
lower  exports.  Estimated  requirements  for  1936-37  little  if  any  greater 
than  1936  production.  No  material  increase  in  production  appears  justified. 

Burley .  Three  years  of  low  production  have  reduced  stocks.  In¬ 
creased  supplies  of  smoking  grades  needed.  Increased  plantings  over  the 
acreage  harvested  in  1936  appear  desirable. 

Maryland.  Domestic  consumption  is  increasing,  but  exports  are  down 
to  one-half  of  1924-28  level.  Stocks  burdensome. 

Fire -cured .  Little  change  in  rate  of  domestic  consumption,  although 
snuff  consumption  has  increased  moderately  above  the  low  level  of  1935. 
Exports  declining.  Drought -curtailed  crop  of  1936  will  probably  reduce 
stocks  by  October  1,  1937.  No  increase  in  acreage  seems  justified. 

Dark  air-cured.  Recent  years  of  low  production  have  greatly  reduced 
stocks.  Domestic  consumption  fairly  stable.  Exports  showing  some  increase. 
A  limited  increase  in  production  seems  justified. 

Cigar  types.  Low  production  for  4  years  has  reduced  stocks.  Cigar 
consumption  increasing  steadily  and  increased  acreage  of  most  types  appears 
justified.  Consumption  of  scrap  chewing  has  increased  slightly  during  the 
past  year. 
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The  Foreign  Situation 

The  outlook  for  the  foreign  demand  for  light  types  of  tobacco,  chiefly  c, 
flue-cured,  in  1936-37  is  fairly  good,  while  that  for  dark  tobacco,  chiefly 
fire-cured,  remains  unfavorable. 

American  tobacco  continues  to  be  subject  to  increased  competition  from 
foreign  production,  stimulated  by  governmental  action  within  many  of  the  con¬ 
suming  countries  and  in  their  colonies.  The  shift  that  has  been  in  evidence 
in  recent  years  towards  consumption  of  milder  tobacco  products  has  tended  to 
favor  flue-cured  and  Oriental  types  at  the  expense  of  dark  types.  Production 
of  tobacco  similar  to  United  States  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  leaf  in  re¬ 
porting  foreign  countries  increased  from  an  average  of  343,000,000  pounds  for 
the  period  1926-27  to  1930-31  to  an  average  of  398,000,000  pounds  for  the 
period  1931-32  to  1935-36.  Flue-cured  production  in  the  six  principal  pro¬ 
ducing  foreign  countries  for  which  statistics  are  available  increased  from 
136,000,000  pounds  in  1930-31  to  250,000,000  pounds  in  1933-34  and  to 
267,000,000  pounds  in  1935-36.  Consumption  of  products  containing  flue-cured 
tobacco  also  has  been  on  the  increase  in  these  countries. 

During  the  year  1935-36,  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the 
United  States  were  higher  than  in  any  of  the  last  5  years,  except  1933-34, 
being  16  percent  above  those  of  the  previous  year.  However,  for  the  5-year 
period  ended  June  30,  1936,  exports  averaged  422,000,000  pounds,  export 
weight,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  553,000,000  pounds  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  5  years.  Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  during  this  period  decreased 
relatively  much  less  than  those  of  the  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  types. 
Exports  of  tobacco  to  the  Far  East,  to  Canada,  Australia  and  a  number  of 
countries  in  Europe  have  shown  material  reductions.  The  decline  in  exports 
to  the  Far  East  is  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  production  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  in  China  and  Japan.  Various  causes  have  brought  about  reductions 
in  exports  to  other  countries,  such  as  the  substitution  of  domestic  or  other 
foreign  tobacco  for  American,  changing  consumer  preferences,  and  trade  re¬ 
strictions.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  market  for  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  have  held  up  well,  notwithstanding  the  preferential  import 
duty  in  favor  of  British  Empire  tobacco,  and  there  is  some  evidence  of  im¬ 
proved  demand  in  the  countries  of  northern  Europe.  Continuance  of  severe 
trade  restrictions  in  Germany  and  unsettled  conditions  in  Spain  are  likely 
to  affect  adversely  the  exports  of  American  tobacco  to  these  countries. 

Flue-cured  Tobacco,  Types  11,  12,  13,  and  14 

No  material  change  in  the  disappearance  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  an¬ 
ticipated  between  now  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  marketing  year.  Some 
increase  in  domestic  consumption  is  probable,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
exports  this  year  will  equal  the  high  level  attained  last  year.  Present  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  1936  crop  are  not  greatly  different  from  the  total  of  anticipated 
consumption  and  export  requirements  for  the  current  year,  so  that  no  material 
change  in  stocks  by  next  July  is  anticipated.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
principal  factor  affecting  the  outlook  for  1937  will  be  the  1937  production. 
Prices  for  the  1936  crop,  which  are  above  those  for  1935,  will  probably  stim¬ 
ulate  increased  plantings  in  1937.  If  this  should  result  in  materially  in¬ 
creased  production  the  price  outlook’ would  be  adversely  affected. 
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Notwithstanding  the  much  smaller  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in 
•  1936  than  in  1935,  the  total  supply  in  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 

carry-over  from  the  large  crop  of  1935  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  it  was 
a  year  ago.  However,  at  the  present  record  level  of  domestic  consumption  of 
flue -cured  tobacco,  these  stocks  do  not  upper. r  to  be  excessive. 

The  increase  in  domestic  consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco  has  occurred 
largely  in  the  use ' "f  cigarettes,  which  provide  an  outlet  for  more  than  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  flue-cured  tobacco  used  in  this  country.  The  remaining  flue-cured 
tobacco  consumed  domestically  is  used  in  smoking  tobacco  and  plug  chewing,  the 
consumption  of  which  has  not  changed  significantly  during  the  last  4  years. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  for  the  1935  marketing  year  totalled 
375,000,000  pounds,  farm  weight,  as  compared  with  280,600,000  pounds  for  1934, 
389,500,000  pounds  for  1933,  and  426,200,000  pounds  on  the  average  for  the 
period  1928-32.  The  increased  exports  during  the  1935  marketing  year,  compared 
with  1934-35,  were  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  foreign  user  of 
United  States  flue-cured  tobacco.  Exp.rts  to  the  United  Kingdom  reached  a 
record  level  during  1935-36  owing  partly  to  requirements  for  building  up  stocks. 
These  stocks,  which  had  been  depleted  by  increased  consumption  and  by  small 
imports  f r  n  the  short  crap  of  1934,  now  appear  to  have  been  largely  replen¬ 
ished,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  takings  of  this  year  will  be  in  line  with 
the  current  rate  of  consumption. 

Total  unmanufactured  tobacco  withdrawn  from  bond  for  manufacture  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  12  months  ended  Tune  30,  1935,  was  approximately 
5  percent  more  than  the  quantity  withdrawn  during  the  preceding  12  months,  and 
the  largest  on  record.  Withdrawals  of  Empire  tobacco  increased  about  8  percent 
during  this  period  compared  with  an  increase  of  4.6  percent  in  the  withdrawals 
of  United  States  tobacco.  However,  the  proportion  of  total  consumption  that 
is  obtained  from  Empire  sources  is  still  below  the  high  point  reached  in  1933. 

The  currently  marketed  crop  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  estimated  to  be 
about  10  percent  less  than  last  year’s  crop.  Although  the  1936  flue-cured 
acreage  of  Canada  was  greater  than  that  of  last  year,  the  crop  was  reduced  by 
severe  frost  damage.  These  two  countries  supply  most  of  the  Empire -grown 
flue-cured  tobacco  used  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

China,  which  is  the  second  largest  foreign  user  of  United  States  flue- 
cured  tobacco,  took  much  smaller  quantities  in  1934  and  1935  than  in  previous 
years.  Exports  to  China  were  only  27,600,000  pounds,  farm  weight,  in  1935-36 
and  29,500,000  pounds  in  1934-35,  compared  with  more  than  100,000,000  pounds 
during  each  of  the  years  from  1928-29  to  1930-31.  Present  Chinese  stocks  of 
United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  are  reported  to  be  very  low,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  experts  to  China  from  the  1936  crop  will  exceed  those  during  each 
of  the  last  2  years.  However,  production  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  China  has 
increased  steadily  since  the  World  War  and  continues  to  expand.  The  1936  crop 
is  currently  estimated  at  more  than  175,000,000  pounds,  which  is  the  largest 
on  record.  In  recent  years  high  internal  taxes  on  manufactured,  cigarettes 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  American  tobacco  have  tended  to  shift  con¬ 
sumption  to  cheaper  cigarettes  containing  a  high  proportion  of  Chinese  to¬ 
bacco,  the  taxes  on  which  are  much  lower. 
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In  Japan  the  consumption  of  products  containing  flue-cured  tobacco 
has  increased  from  around  25  percent  of  the  total  consumption  in  1930-31  to 
approximately  45  percent  of  the  total  at  the  present  time.  Production  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  in  Japan,  Chosen,  and  Manchuria  is  being  encouraged  in 
response  to  this  increased  consumption.  Plue-cured  acreage  in  Japan  is 
estimated  at  37,000  acres  in  1936  compared  with  33,000  in  1935  and  20,000 
acres  on  the  average  during  the  5-year  period  1930-34.  It  appears  that 
Japanese  takings  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  will  be  maintained  at 
around  the  present  level  of  7,000,000  to  9,000,000  pounds. 

Prospects  appear  reasonably  favorable  for  flue-cured  exports  to  the 
Netherlands,  where  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  favorably  .affected 
by  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  and  to  the  countries  of  northern  Europe 
where  business  conditions  are  generally  good  and  there  has  been  a- shift 
toward  the  increased  use  of  cigarettes,  especially  those  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Takings  of  United  States  flue-cured  tobacco  by  Australia,  which 
reached  a  low  point  of  10,000,000  pounds  in  1932-33,  have  steadily  risen 
since  that  time,  being  21,000,000  pounds  in  1935-36. 

Exports  of  flue-cured  tobacco  to  other  countries  probably  will  show 
little  change  during  the  current  year. 

Burley  Tobacco,  Type  31 

For  the  third  successive  year  disappearance  of  burlcy  tobacco  will 
exceed  production.  This  has  brought  about  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  total 
supply  and  has  reduced  the  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance  from  4  to  1  on 
October  1,  1933,  to  2.9  to  1  on  October  1,  1936.  It  is  expected  that  stocks 
a  year  hence  will  be  about  normal  for  the  present  level  of  consumption  so 
that  the  production  of  a  crop  in  1937  approximately  equal  to  current  con¬ 
sumption  appears  justified.  With  a  yield  of  800  pounds  per  aero  an  acreage 
of  from  375,000  to  400,000  acres  in  1937  would  not  seem  to  be  excessive. 

This  would  be  about  25  percent  above  the  estimated  1936  acreage  but  more 
than  20  percent  below  the  1933  acreage. 

Stocks  of  burley  tobacco  which  reached  the  record  figure  of 
820,000,000  pounds,  farm  weight,  on  October  1,  1934,  are  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  to  around  600,000,000  pounds  by  October  1,  1937.  Meanwhile,  dis¬ 
appearance  of  this  type  of  tobacco  has  increased  steadily  during  the  last 
4  years,  and  some  further  increase  is  probable.  Domestic  consumption, 
representing  about  95  percent  of  the  total  utilization,  has  been  increased 
by  the  expanding  consumption  of  cigarettes.  Burley  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco,  the  consumption  of  which  has 
not  changed  significantly  during  the  last  4  years. 

Annual  exports  of  this  type,  which  are  relatively  unimportant, 
have  varied  from  around  10,000,000  pounds  to  approximately  16,000,000 
pounds,  farm  weight,  in  recent  years. 
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Maryland  Tobacco,  Type  32 

The  outlook  for  Maryland  tobacco  appears  to  be  uncertain,  and  to  depend 
upon  the  extent  to  which  domestic  consumption  may  increase  to  compensate  for 
losses  in  the  foreign  trade.  These  losses  have  been  significant.  Exports, 
which  averaged  around  15,000,000  pounds  annually  during  the  5-year  period 
1924-28,  averaged  only  10,000,000  pounds  a  year  from  1929  to  1933  and  dropped 
to  4,900,000  pounds  in  1935.  While  an  increase  to  around  7,000,000  pounds 
in  1936  seems  probable,  there  are  no  present  indications  that  exports  will 
recover  to  the  level  of  the  1924-28  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  steady  annual  increase  in  domestic 
consumption.  Maryland  tobacco  is  used  in  cigarettes  and  since  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  these  is  increasing  this  outlet  for  Maryland  tobacco  should  make  a 
corresponding  expansion.  It  is  reported  also  that  some  tobacco  of  this  type 
has  recently  been  blended  with  cigar  types  for  short  filler  cigars,  but  the 
extent  of  this  or  its  permanence  is  uncertain.  Stocks,  which  have  increased 
steadily  from  an  average  of  21,700,000  pounds  during  the  1928-32  period, 
reached  38,500,000  pounds  on  January  1,  1936,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  they 
will  be  much  if  any  lower  on  January  1,  1937. 

Fire-cured  Tobacco,  Types  21,  22,  23',  and  24 

The  outlook  for  fire-cured  tobacco,  types  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  contin¬ 
ues  unfavorable  and  offers  no  encouragement  for  increases  in  production. 
Although  snuff  production,  the  principal  domestic  outlet  for  these  tobaccos, 
has  increased  slightly  from  the  low  level  of  1935,  the  principal  increase  in 
domestic  consumption  in  1935-36  resulted  from  the  byproducts-diversion  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Exports  continue  to 
decline . 


Based  on  October  estimates,  the  1936  crop  will  be  the  smallest  in 
years,  largely  because  of  the  drought,  and  less  than  the  disappearance  for 
any  recent  year.  Although  it  appears  probable  that  stocks  on  October  1, 

1937,  will  be  somewhat  reduced,  they  will  still  be  relatively  large.  The 
foreign  situation  offers  little  promise  of  improvement.  Many  countries 
that  formerly  imported  these  tobaccos  now  produce  a  larger  share  of  their 
supplies  or  obtain  them  from  their  colonies.  Also,  foreign  consumption  of 
these  tobaccos  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  trend  toward  milder  to¬ 
baccos.  Possibilities  of  any  increase  in  export s  to  France  and  some  of  the 
smaller  European  countries  appear  to  be  m '-re  than  offset  by  continued  trade 
restrictions  in  Germany  and  unsettled  conditions  in  Spain. 

Dark  Air-cured  Tobacco,  Tyoes  35,  36,  and  37 

Some  further  improvement  is  indicated  in  the  general  situation  f  or 
dark  air-cured  tobacco,  types  35,  36,  and  37,  because  of  continued  reductions 
in  stocks.  A  limited  increase  of  production  in  1937  seems  justified. 

Production  during  recent  years  has  been  less  than  disappearance .  The 
1936  crop  was  materially  reduced  by  drought  and  according  to  October  estimates 
will  he  the  lowest  in  many  years  and  materially  below  current  disappearance . 
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Because  of  decreasing  output  of  chewing  tobacco  and  leaf  exports,  the 
trend  in  disappearance  of  these  types  of  tobacco  has  been  downward  for  more 
than  a  decade.  Although  both  domestic  utilization  and  leaf  exports  have  in¬ 
creased  oyer  the  low  level  of  the  1933-34  season,  there  are  no  present  indi¬ 
cations  that  disappearance  will  continue  to  increase.  The  1935-36  rate  of 
disappearance  appears  likely  to  be  maintained  in  the  1936-37  season. 

Cigar  Tobacco,  Types  41-45,  51-55,  and  61-62 

The  outlook  for  most  tyres  of  cigar  tobacco  is  good  and  an  increase  in 
acreage  in  1937  seens  to  be  justified,  especially  in  those  types  yielding 
small  proportions  of  the  stemming  grades.  In  1936,  for  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  the  production  of  cigar  tobacco  was  less  than  the  quantity  consumed  and 
dealers'  and  manufacturers'  stocks  have  been  reduced  by  about  100,0.00,000 
pounds  during  the  4-year  period.  With  the  1936  crop  below  the  level  of  con¬ 
sumption,  stocks  will  be  still  smaller  at  the  beginning  of  the  1937  market¬ 
ing  year.  Indications  are  that  the  large  stocks  held  by  growers  in  1932  and 
1933  have  been  almost  completely  liquidated.  Cigar  output  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  in  1936,  for  the  third  consecutive  year.  The  increase 
for  1935  was  3.6  percent  over  1934.  Present  indications  are  that  for  1936 
the  total  will  be  around  9  percent  greater  than  in  1935,  and  about  10  percent 
below  the  5-year  average  1928-32.  Although  the  manufacture  of  scrap  chewing 
tobacco  has  increased  slightly  in  1936,  it  is  still  nearly  32  percent  below 
the  average  for  the  1928-32  period. 

The  1936  crop  of  cigar  tobacco,  as  estimated  on  October  1,  is  about 
11  Percent  larger  than  the  1935  crop,  but  because  of  reduced  stocks  the  es¬ 
timated  supply  (stocks  plus  production)  at  the  beginning  of  the  1936  market¬ 
ing  season  is  5.5  percent  smaller  than  that  of  a  year  ago.  The  indicated 
supply  for  the  year  is  93,000,000  pounds  less  than  the  average  for  the  5-year 
period  1928-32,  a  decrease  of  18  percent.  Consumption  of  cigar  leaf  for 
1935-36  was  nearly  15  percent  below  that  of  the  1928-32  period,  so  that  the 
present  ratio  of  supply  to  consumption  is  about  the  sane  as  the  average  of 
the  5-year  period. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  little  change  in  the  proportion  of 
stocks  that  are  of  the  cigar-manufacturing  grades,  as  contrasted  with  the 
stemming  grades  which  are  used  chiefly  in  scrap  chewing  tobacco.  The  sup¬ 
ply  position  of  the  stemming  grades, as  a  result  of  the  reduced  consumption 
of  scrap  chewing  tobacco, continues  to  be  unfavorable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  position  of  the  cigar  grades,  the  consumption  of  which  has  been  increas¬ 
ing,  has  been  greatly  improved. 

Filler  typos  41-45.  The  1956  production  of  filler  types  is  estimated 
as  of  October  1  to  be  approximately  47,000,000  pounds,  which  is  less  than  the 
current  rate  of  consumption.  Stocks  of  these  types  are  slightly  larger  than 
the  1928-32  average,  but  the  total  supply  is  about  9  percent  smaller.  Fur¬ 
ther,  stocks  reports  indicate  that  a  greater  decline  has  taken  place  in  the 
supply  of  cigar-filler  grades  than  In  that  of  the  stemming  grades.  Since 
the  bulk  of  the  tobacco  of  these  types  is  used  for  cigar  fillers,  an  increased 
acreage  in  1937  appears  justified. 
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Binder  types  51-55.  The  October  1  estimate  of  binder  types  indicates 
a  production  of  approximately  40,000,000  pounds  with. .estimated  consumption 
in  excess  of  60,000,000  pounds.  The  October  1  stocks  and  the  prospective 
total  supply  of  binder  tjr  \s  are  well  below  the  average  for  the  period 
1928-32,  and  it  is  probable  thr  t  supplies  of  cigar-manufacturing  grades  are 
relatively  much  lower  dhan  those  of  stemming  grades,  stocks  of  which  still 
appear  to  bo  excessive.  The  outlook  for  type  54,  southern  Wisconsin,  is 
less  favorable  than  for  other  binder  types,  due  to  the  high  percentage 
normally  used  in  scrap  chewing,  and  the  abundant  supplies  already  available 
for  this  purpose.  With  re'spect  to  binder  types  other  than  type  54  a  substan 
tial  increase  in  acreage  in  1937  appears  to  be  warranted . 

Wrapper  types  61-62.  Disappearance  of  type  61  tobacco  during  the 
year  ended  June  33),  1935  was,  slightly  greater  than  the  quantity  produced  in 

1936.  As  stocks  are  slightly  below  the  usual  ratio  to  disappearance  the  out 
look  seems  favorable  for  a  moderate  increase  in  acreage  in  1937.  The  supply 
of  type  62  tobacco  is  near  normal  in  relation  to  the  present  rate  of  disap¬ 
pearance  and-  a  crop  equal  to  that  of  1936  would  appear  to  be  desirable  in 

1937. 
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United  States  Tobacco,  all  types  combined:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply,  disappearance,  exports,  ratio 
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Withdrawals  of  small  cigarettes  and  large  cigars,  and  production  of  smoking  and  scrap 
chewing  tobacco;  average  1928-32,  annual  1932-36 


.  •_ . 

Small  cigarettes 

Smoking  tobacco  1 / 

Large  cigars  2 / 

Scrap  chewing  l/ 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

or 

or 

or 

or 

Calendar 

decrease 

decrease 

decrease 

decrease 

Year 

Number 

from 

Quantity 

from 

Number 

from 

Quantity 

from 

preced- 

preced- 

preced- 

preced- 

ing 

ing 

ing 

ing 

period 

period 

period 

period 

1  ...  ' 

1,000 

1,000 

Billions 

Percent 

pounds 

Percent 

Millions  Percent 

pounds 

Percent 

1928-32 

5-yr.  av. 

112.3 

169,682 

. 

5,731.3 

65,915 

1932 

103.6 

-  8.7 

190,987 

/  4.4 

4,442.9 

-16.5  ' 

50,080 

-18.2 

1933 

111.8 

/  7.9 

191,756 

/  0.4 

4,344.8 

-  2.2 

44,724 

-10.7 

1934 

125.6 

/12. 4 

193,075 

/  0.7 

4,597.2 

/  5.8 

44,786 

/  0.1 

1935 

134.6 

/  7 . 2  3/ 

191,752 

-  0.7 

4,763.9 

/  3.6  3/  43,977 

-  1.8 

1st  7  mo. 

1935 

78.5 

/  6.3  3/ 

111,216 

-  1.3 

2,616.0 

/  4.7  3 /  25,674 

-  4.1 

1936 

87.4 

Al.3  3/ 

114,478 

/  2.9 

2,836.1 

/  8.4  3/  26,376 

/  2.7 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

1/  Prior  to  1931,  production  of  smoking  and  scrap  chewing  tobacco  was  not  published 
separately  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Data  for  the  years  1928  through 
1930  are  estimates. 

2 /  Does  not  include  cigars' shipped'  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines . 

3 /  Preliminary. 


Production  of  plug,  twist,  and  fine  cut  chewing  tobacco  and  withdrawals  of  snuff 


Plug 

Twist 

Fine  cut 

Snuff 

• 

Increase 

: Increase 

Increase 

Y 

Increase 

y 

or 

:  or 

or 

: 

or 

Calendar 

; 

decrease 

; decrease 

decrease 

; 

decrease 

Year 

Quantity: 

from 

Quant i 

ty  :  from 

Quant ity 

from 

Quantity: 

from 

« 

preced- 

:  preced- 

preced- 

: 

preced- 

4 

ing 

:  ing 

ing 

4 

ing 

• 

period 

:  period 

period 

• 

period 

1,000  lb. 

Percent 

.1,000  lb.  Percent 

1,000  lb. 

Percent 

1,000  lb. 

Percen 

1928-32 
‘|-yr.  av. 

84,452 

. 

7,200 

4,671 

39,352 

1932 

61,945 

-19.2 

4,918 

-22.9 

3 ,  354 

-19.6 

36,412 

-  7.9 

1933 

61,361 

-  0.9 

5,042 

/  2.5 

3,120 

-  7.0 

36,325 

-  0.2 

1934 

62,760 

/  2.3 

5,080 

/  0.8 

2,970 

-  4.8 

37,165 

/  2.5 

1935  1/  60,630 

-  3.4 

l/  5,562 

/  9.5 

1/  4,632 

/56.0 

36,077 

-  2.9 

1st  7  mo. 

1935  1/  35,483 

-  5.3 

1/  3,169 

/  7.9 

1/  2,510 

A5.0 

21,328 

-  5.] 

1936  1/  34,330 

-  3.2 

1/  3,647 

/15.1 

1/  3,167 

/26.2 

22,524 

/  5.6 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
1/  Preliminary. 


"Export's  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  all  types  including  stems,  trimmings,  and  scrap;  from  the  United  States 
to  specified  countries,  annual  1926-35,  averages  1-926-30-  and  1931-35  1/ 
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Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  by  types, 
annual  1925-26  to  1955-36,  averages  1925-26  to  1929-30 
and  1930-31  to  1934-35  1 / 


/ 


Marketing  year  2/ 

Average : Average 

\ 

Type 

1925-26 

1930-31 

l 

to 

to 

.‘1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

19 

29-30 

1934-35 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million  Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Flue-cured 

357.2 

312.5 

432.7 

285.5 

269.7 

330.3 

244.5 

322.8 

Virginia  fire-cured 
Kentucky  and 

20.4 

'  11.7 

11.8 

13.3 

11.4 

12.0 

10.3 

3 J  8.9 

Tennessee  fire-cured 

100 . 9 

70.1 

74.1 

82.5 

70.8 

63.  C 

60.3 

3/51.4 

Burley 

•9;4 

-  11.2 

8.7 

11.0 

10.4 

13.9 

12.0 

3 /  8.4 

Maryland  4 / 

14.0 

8.7 

9.7 

7.5 

10.2 

9.2 

7.1 

4.7 

One  Sucker 

^  / 

3.2 

1.2 

1.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

3/  .8 

Green  River 

5/ 

9.C 

3.6 

5.4 

4.3 

2.4 

2.4 

3.4 

3/  3.6 

Cigar  leaf 

Black  fat,  water  baler 

*> 

2.1 

1.7 

3.7 

.8 

1.3 

1.5 

1.2 

3/  .  7 

and  dark  Africa 

5/ 

4.6 

8.9 

7.6 

10.4 

8.4 

8.5 

10.0 

3/  9.2 

Perique 

Stems,  trimmings, 

6/ 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.1 

7/  - 

.1 

.1 

3/  .  1 

and  scraps 

8.9 

20.5 

26.1 

•  20.9 

20.9 

18,6 

16.2 

3/15.8 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Suiftmary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  Uni+-U  States  and  official 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

1 /  Export  weight. 

2j  Flue-cured,  July- June ;  Maryland,  beginning  January  1  of  the  year  following  pro¬ 
duction;  all  other  types,  October-September. 

3 /  Exports  for  11  months,  October-August,  1935-36. 

4 /  Includes  Eastern  Ohio,  Type  71. 

5/  3-year  average. 

6/  One  year  only. 

2J  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 


y 


Flue-cured  tobacco:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply,  disappearance, 
exports,  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance,  and  price; 
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Eire-cured  tobacco:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply,  disappearance, 
and  price,  by  types;  average  1928-32,  annual  1932-36 


Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

Produc¬ 

tion- 

:  Stocks  : 

:  Oct.  1  :  Total 

:  farm  sales  :  supply 

:  weight  :  Oct .  1 

:  Disappear-  : 
:  arice ,  year  : 
:  beginning  : 
:  Oct.  1  : 

Season^ 
average 
farm  price 
per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million  Mi  11  i-o  n 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Virginia  fire-cured, 

Type  21 

1928-32 

5-yr .  av . 

3l.4 

,21.9 

40.1' 

62.0 

27.2 

9.7 

1932 

20.8 

* 

1  13.3 

38.3. 

51.6 

19.7 

8.2 

1933 

3&.8 

24.9 

31.9 

56.8 

23.9 

6.9 

1934 

■  22.5 

1/ 

17.7 

32.9 

50.6 

19.8 

12.2 

1935 

;  23.5 

20.4 

30.8 

51.2 

2/ 

21.5 

10.2 

1936 

3/ 

2d. 5 

3/ 

17.9  • 

2/  29.7 

2/  47'.  S 

— 

— 

\  • 

Kejntucky  and  Tennessee  fire- 

■pared,  Type' 

22 

1928-32 

V 

5-yr.  av. 

117.7 

93.3 

4/  102.2 

1  195.5 

82.4 

10.5 

1932 

99.0 

l 

•  7S. 6 

124.3 

202.9 

58.7 

6.6 

1933 

98.0 

78.5 

144.2 

•  222.7 

92.5 

10.5 

_934 

88.5 

1/ 

75.4 

130.2 

205.6 

57.0 

11.3 

1935 

83.0 

68.9 

148.6 

217.5 

2/ 

82.0 

9.0 

1936 

2/ 

78.0 

3/ 

56.6-  • 

2/  135.5 

2/  192.1  • 

— 

— 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fire- 

-Cured,  Type 

23 

1928-32 

i . 

5-yr.  av. 

49.2 

38.1 

4/  27.9 

66.0 

38.8 

7.4 

1932 

36.5 

28.4 

40.7 

69.1 

41.0 

4.6 

1933 

33.5 

•  22.-0- 

■28.1 

50.1 

18.0 

6.8 

-934 

36.5 

1/ 

29.5 

32.1 

61.6 

21.1 

8.9 

1935 

32.5 

25.8 

40.5 

66.3 

2/ 

29.4 

7.4 

1936 

3/ 

31.0 

3/ 

22.6 

2/  36.9 

■2/  '59.5 

— 

— 

Henderson  fire-cured, 

Type  24 

1928-32 

5-yr.  av:. 

9.2 

7.2 

3.1 

10.3 

7.4 

7.5 

-932 

5.0 

3.9 

4.8 

8.7- 

■  4.;2 

3.4 

1933 

4.0 

3.0 

4.5 

7.5 

2.7 

6.5 

1934 

4.5 

1/ 

3.8 

4.8 

8.6 

4.6 

8.0 

1935 

3.6 

3.0 

4.0 

7.0 

2/ 

3.5 

6.4 

1936, 

3/ 

3.0 

3/ 

2.2 

2/  3.5 

2/  5.7 

— 

— 

1/  Quantity  marketed. 

2/  Estimated. 

3/  Preliminary 

Acreage 

estimate  as 

of  July  1 

and  production 

estimate  as 

of 

October 

1, 

1936. 

4 /  1929-32  4-year  average. 
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Includes  quantities  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco  exported  as  black  fat  and  dark  African. 

Conversion  to  farm  sales  weight  subject  to  revision. 

Quantity  marketed. 

Estimated . 

Preliminary:  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of  October  1,  1936. 
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Cigar  tobacco,  all  types:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply,  disappearance 
estimated  consumption,  and  ratio  of  supply  to  estimated  consumption; 

average  1923-32,  annual  1932-3& 
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Cigar  tobacco?  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply,  disappearance, 
and  price,  by  types;  average  1928-32 ,  annual  1932-3& 


Year 

Acreage 

harvested 

:  pro due-  : 

:  tion  : 

Stocks 
.  Oct .  1 , 
farm  sales 
weight  l/ 

:  Total  : 

:  supply  : 

:  oct.  1  : 

Disappear¬ 
ance  ,  year 
beginning 
Oct .  .1  . 

Season 
average 
farm  price 
per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Pennsylvania  seedleaf,  Type  4l 

1928-32 

5~yr.  av. 

40.1 

48.5 

98.9 

147.4 

45.4 

8.9 

1932 

^1.7 

45.9 

122.9 

168. 8 

56-3 

4.7 

1933 

22.0 

21.4 

112.5 

133-9 

29.9 

5.0 

1934 

17-7 

21.2 

'  io4.o  . 

.  .  125.2 

2/ 

25.3 

9-3 

1935 

20.5 

28.2 

99.9 

128.1 

26.5 

12.0 

1936 

35/  24.2 

1/  33-3 

2/  101.6 

2/  135-5 

— 

— 

Miami 

Valley,  Typ 

es  42-44 

1928-32 

5-yr .  av . 

29.3 

25.6 

54.4 

80.0 

24.1 

10.2 

1932 

30.3 

24.2 

66.0 

90.2 

27.8 

4.0 

1933 

i4.i 

12.7 

62.4 

75.1 

11.7 

6.0 

1934 

13.6 

16.3 

63.4 

79-7 

13-9 

8.6 

1935 

16.2 

17.4 

65.8 

83.2 

2/ 

22.9 

7-5 

1936 

1/  13*8 

1/  12.4 

2/  60.3 

2/  72.7 

— 

— 

I 

Georgia  and 

Florida  Sun- 

grown,  Typ 

45 

4/ 

1928-32 

5-yr ,  av . 

1.2 

1.2 

5/  2.2 

3-4 

.8 

17.O 

19^2 

•3 

.2 

'  3.2 

3.4 

.7  • 

10.0 

1933 

.1 

.1 

2.7 

2.8 

1.0 

11.0 

1934 

•5 

•  6 

1.8 

2.4 

1.2 

12.0 

1935 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

2.4 

3/  .2 

13-5 

1936 

I/.8 

1/  -9' 

3/  2.2 

1/  3-1 

— 

— 

Connecticut 

Valley  Broadleaf,  Type  51 

1928-32 

.  . 

5-yr .  av . 

11.2 

16.5 

33.9 

80.4 

15.2 

19.9 

1932 

9.7 

15.3 

40.3 

55.6 

l4.6 

12.0 

1933 

7.4 

11.1 

4i.o 

52.1 

12.3 

13.0 

1934 

5-3 

9.0 

39.8 

48.8 

13-3 

17.0 

1935 

6.3 

10.7 

35*5 

46.2 

2/ 

l4.l 

17.6 

1936 

1/  7.7 

3/  12.8 

2/  32.1 

2/  44.9 

— 

— 

Continued  - 
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Cigar  tobacco:  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply,  disappearance, 
and  price,  by  types;  average  1928-32,  annual  1932-3&  (cont'd) 


Year  ; 

Acreage 

harvested 

:  produc- 
:  ticn 

Stocks  : 

Oct.  1,  : 

farm  sales  : 
weight  A/  : 

Total  : 
supply  : 
Oct.  1  : 

Disappear¬ 
ance,  year 
beginning 
Oct.  1 

Season 
average 
farm  price 
per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Connecticut 

Valley  Havana 

Seed,  Type  52 

1928-32 

5-yr .  av . 

12.0 

17.5 

37.9 

55.4 

18.0 

19.7 

1932 

11.2 

I7.5 

4o.9 

58.4 

19.-8 

8.5 

1933 

6.7 

10.0 

38.6 

48.6 

10.8 

9.7 

1934 

3.6 

■5-9 

37. s 

^3.7 

12.9 

15.6 

1935 

4.1 

6.7 

30.8 

37.5 

2/  13. S 

16.9 

1936 

3/  5*0 

1/  8.0 

2/  23.7 

2/  31.7 

— 

— 

New 

York  and  Pennsylvania  Havana  Seed, 

Type  5J5 

1928-32 

5-yr.  av. 

1.7 

1.9 

5.1 

5.0 

1.6 

11.9 

1932 

2.4 

2.5 

4.4 

6.9 

2.6 

3.6 

1933 

.8 

1.0 

4.3 

5.3 

2.2 

4.2 

1934 

•  5 

.4 

3.1 

3.5 

1.5 

8.2 

1935 

•  5 

•  7 

2.0 

2.7 

2/  1.0 

11.2 

1936 

1/  -9 

1/  1.2 

2/  1.7 

2/  2.9 

— 

— 

Southern  Wisconsin, 

Type 

1928-32 

5-yr.  av. 

22.7 

29.5 

5/  65.3 

94. 8 

23.4 

9.4 

1932 

19.2 

25.O 

80.8 

105=8 

25.6 

4.5 

1933 

8.4 

10.5 

80.2 

90  c  7 

9.4 

5*5 

193^ 

5-2 

7.2 

81. 3 

88. 5 

14.9 

6.0 

1935 

6.0 

8.4 

73.6 

82.0 

2/  17. S 

7*3 

1936 

1/  7.2 

1/  9-6 

2/  64.2 

2/  73 .8 

Northern  Wisconsin, 

Type  55 

1928-32 

5-yr .  av . 

15.9 

19.2 

5/  44.8 

64.0 

15,3 

10.5 

1932 

10.0 

12,5 

52.2 

64.7 

9*6 

3.8 

1933 

4.5 

5.5 

55.1 

60.6 

12.9 

4.8 

1934 

8.6 

5v3 

^7.7 

53.0 

11.5 

8.4 

1935 

5.2 

6.9 

41.5 

4s. 4 

2/  15. 8 

7.2 

1936 

It  6.2 

3/  s.o 

2/  32.6 

2/  4o.6 

— 

— 

Continued 
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Cigar  tobacco;  Acreage,  production,  stocks,  supply,  disappearance, 
and  price,  by  types;  average  1926-32,  annual  1932-36  (cont'd) 


; 

;  Stocks  ; 

Disappear-  ; 

Season 

« 

Acreage 

;  pro due- ' 

:  Oct.l,  ; 

Total  ; 

ance,  year  ; 

average 

Y  ear  ; 

harvested  ;  tion 

:  farm  sales  ; 

supply  ; 

beginning  ; 

farm  price 

J 

;  weight  ±/  ; 

Oct.  1  ; 

Oct.  1  ; 

per  pound 

1,000 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

acres 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Cents 

Connecticut 

Valley  Shade- 

grown,  Type 

61  k 

1928-32 

5~yr .  av . 

6.9 

6.9 

‘  9.9 

16. 8' 

■  5-9 

72.6 

1932 

.  4.3 

4.6 

‘  12.3 

16.9 

5.0 

59-0 

1933 

4.7 

4.9 

11.9 

16.8 

5.8 

64.0 

1934 

5.0 

5.5 

11.0 

16.5 

7.0 

80.0 

1935 

5-7 

5*7 

9.5 

15.2 

3/  7-0 

75.0 

1936 

3/  6.4 

3/  6.6 

3/  8.2 

■  3/  14.8 

— 

— 

Georgia  and 

plordia  Shade- 

grown ,  Type 

62  y 

1928-32 

5  yr.  av. 

.  3-2 

3-5 

5/  4.4 

7.9 

3-3 

47.0 

1932 

2.4 

2.4 

4.2 

6 .6 

2.0 

35.0 

1933 

1-3 

1.2 

4.6 

5.8 

2.3 

32.0 

1934 

2.0 

1.8 

3.5 

5*3 

2.3 

60.0 

1935 

2-3 

2.1 

3.0 

5.1 

3/  2.4 

65.O 

1936 

3/  2.6 

1/  2*6 

1/  2.7 

3/  5-3 

• - 

l/  Does  not 

include 

stocks  held 

on  farms. 

2 /  Estimated. 

3/  Preliminary;  Acreage  estimate  as  of  July  1  and  production  estimate  as  of 
October  1,  1936* 

4/  Stocks  July  1,  total  supjjly  July  1,  and  disappearance,  year  beginning  July  1. 
5/  1929-32  4  year  average. 
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THE  RiCE  OUTLOOK  FOR.  1937 
Summary 

Southern  rice  growers  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  market  for 
about  15  percent  more  rice  during  the  1935-37  season  than  was  marketed  during 
1935-36  and  California  growers  have  50  percent  more  rice  on  hand  than  a  year  ago* 
Domestic  consumption  may  increase  slightly  as  a  result  of  lower  rice  prices,  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions,  and  higher  prices  of  competitive  commodities,  partic¬ 
ularly  potatoes.  Takings  by  insular  possessions  may  be  somewhat  larger  but  un¬ 
less  exports  can  be  materially  increased  by  lowering  prices  or  the  surplus  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  other  ways,  unusually  heavy  stocks  will  be  carried  over  into  the 
1937-33  season.  Prices  of  milled  rice  in  domestic  markets  at  the  middle  of  October 
were  about  75^  per  100  lower  than  a  year  earlier  but  were  still  well  above  ex¬ 
port  bids,  except  for  special  lots.  The  large  1936  crop  was  the  result  of  an 
increase  of  about  11  percent  in  acreage  over  the  average  of  the  past  three  years 
and  unusually  large  yields.  Foreign  rice  production  from  present  indications 
will  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1935.  While  the  larger  foreign  supplies  may 
be  about  offset  by  an  increased  demand,  there  is  little  rrospect  for  increased 
takings  of  United  States  rice  by  foreign  countries. 

Rice  Acreage  Increased  Sharply  in  1936 

The  acreage  of  rice  for  harvest  in  the  United  States  in  1936  was  obout 
102,000  acres  larger  than  during  the  previous  year  and  about  11  percent  above 
the  average  of  the  past  three  years  but  about  3  percent  below  the  5-year 
(1928-32)  average.  There  was  a  gradual  decline  in  the  acreage  planted  to  rice 


in  the  United  States 

from  1930 

to  1935.  In  1935  the  acreage  was  sh 

arply  in- 

creased, 

particularly  in  California  where  the 

acreage  was 

about  20 

percent  over 

that  of 

the  previous 

year.  In 

the  Southern  States  about 

10  percent 

greater 

acreage 

was  planted 

to  rice  in 

1935. 

Rice:  Acreage,  U-  S-  Southern  States 

and  California,  1924- 

1936 

Acres  harve 

sted 

Year 

* 

; 

:  Southern 

J 

: Uni  ted  States 

:  Arkansas 

:  Louisiana 

;  Texas 

:  States 

:  California:  (4  States 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands  Thousands 

1924 

166 

430 

151 

747 

90 

837 

1925 

176 

414 

156 

746 

103 

849 

1926 

196 

492 

169 

857 

149 

1 , 006 

1927 

179 

520 

165 

864 

160 

1 , 024 

1928 

173 

495 

162 

830 

132 

962 

1929 

156 

465 

144 

765 

95 

860 

1930 

173 

491 

192 

855 

110 

966 

1931 

177 

458 

205 

840 

125 

965 

1932 

163 

415 

186 

764 

120 

884 

1933 

147 

395 

148 

690 

108 

798 

1934 

141 

415 

148 

704 

120 

824 

1935 

138 

386 

170 

694 

99 

793 

1936 

146 

421 

207 

774 

121 

895 
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Supplies  for  1936-37  are  Large. 

Supplies  of  southern  rice  for  the  1936-37  season  promise  to  he  the  lar-  ^ 
gest  in  5  years  and  will  "probably  exceed  those  of  last  season  hy  more  than 
1,500,000  barrels.  Stocks  of  old  rough  rice  August  1  were  only  moderate  hut  * 

when  the  1936  crop  is  added  and  an  allowance  is  made  for  seed,  feed,  and  local 
use  hy  huller  mill  the  prospective  commercial  supply  totals  about  9,552,000 
barrels  compared  with  6,162,000  barrels  accounted  for  last  season.  > 

Supplies  of  rice  in  California  are  about  50  percent  larger  than  last 
season,  reflecting  unusually  heavy  stocks  carried  over  from  the  1935  season 
and  the  largest  production  on  record  with  the  exception  of  1919.  Stocks  of 
old  rice  in  mills  and  in  country  warehouses  in  California  at  the  first  of 
October  totaled  484,179  bags.  A  crop  of  4,083,750  bags  was  indicated  by  Oct¬ 
ober  1  conditions,  giving  a  total  supply  of  4,567,929  bags  compared  with 
3,039,018  bags  at  the  beginning  of  the  1935-36  season. 


Rice 

:  Seasonal  Supplies,  including  carry-over  and  crop 

Southern  States,  August  1,  1932-36 

Year 

Stocks 

On  Farms 
and  in 
country 
warehouses 

of  Rough  Rice  : 

:  At  :  Total  : 

:  mills  :  : 

Milled 
rice 
stored 
at  mills 

:  Total  : 

:  rough  and  : 

:  milled  a/  : 

Crop  : 

To  tal 
supply 
in  terms 
of  rough 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Pockets 

Pocke  ts 

Barrels 

Barrels 

162  lbs. 

162  lbs. 

162  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

162  lbs. 

162  lbs. 

1932 

300 , 681 

336,777 

637,468 

975,930 

1,613,398 

9,394,140 

11,007,538 

1933 

141,750 

305,809 

447 , 559 

645,539 

1,093,098 

8,538,587 

9,631,685 

1934 

201 , 700 

267,389 

469,089 

999,298 

1,468,387 

8,553,032 

10,021,419 

1935 

39,583 

51 , 384 

90,967 

331,816 

422,783 

8,722,198 

9,144,981 

1936 

143,766 

71 , 369 

215,135 

271,010 

486,145  b/lQ, 109 , 444 

10,595,589 

Califo rnia, 

October  1 

,  1933-36 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

Bags 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

1933 

163,136 

36,364 

200,000 

73,374 

347,784 

3,110,400 

3,457,148 

1934 

negligible 

30,082 

30,082 

228,169 

486,420 

3,715,200 

4 , 201 , 620 

1935 

4,450 

5 , 268 

9,718 

94,851 

199,420 

3 , 029 , 400 

3,228,820 

1936 

415,033 

69,146 

484,179 

43,963 

572,105 

b/4,083,750 

4, 655,855 

a/  Milled  rice  converted  to  rough  on  the  basis  that  one  pocket  eopials  one  barrel 
for  southern  rice  and  one  bag  milled  equals  200  pounds  rough  for  California. 

b/  Preliminary  October  1  estimate. 
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Demand  Situation 

#  Domestic  consumption  of  rice  and  shipments  to  insular  possessions  nay  he 

slightly  larger  during  1936-37  than  last  season  as  a  result  of  continued  indus¬ 
trial  improvement,  somewhat  lower  rice  prices,  and  relatively  high  prices  of 
some  competing  products,  particularly  potatoes,  out  exports  are  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  relatively  small- 

Domestic  disappearance  of  milled  rice  in  1935-36  totaled  approximately 
662,024,000  pounds.  Shipments  to  insular  possessions  amounted  to  281,625,0r'0 
pounds.  Export  movement  was  relatively  heavy  early  in  the  season  when  draw- 
hack  allowance  enabled  United  States  exporters  to  compete  with  foreign  offer¬ 
ings  in  Cuba  and  European  markets  hut  it  dropped  to  small  proportions  after 
the  drawback  was  removed.  Exports  from  all  ports  for  the  season  were  the 
smallest  in  several  years  and  totaled  75,172,000  pounds- 


Taking  carry-over  stocks  into  account,  supplies  of  rice  for  the  1936- 
37  season  in  the  southern  belt  are  about  1,500,000  barrels  (162  lbs.)  above 
the  1935-36  utilization  and  California  supplies  about  1,250,000  bags  (100  Ids.) 
larger  than  last  season.  Since  it  appears  improbable  that  domestic  utiliza¬ 
tion,  shipments  to  insular  possessions  or  exports  will  increase  sufficiently 
to  absorb  the  surplus,  carry-over  stocks  at  the  close  of  the  1936-37  season 
are  likely  to  be  unusually  heavy. 


Crop 

year 

iVi 

Mill  : 
stocks  : 
August  1: 

— 1 — L  ‘  1  L>  v  t 

Product  ion 

u  u  u.  LiilJ  Ill 

Total 

supply 

Distribution 

Exports 

: Shipments 
to  insular 
: possessions 

: Disappear- 
:ance  with- 
: in  U •  S • 

:  Mill 
:  stocks 
:July  31 

Pockets 

pocke  ts 

Pockets 

Pockets 

Pockets 

pockets 

pockets 

10O  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

100  lbs • 

100  lbs. 

1930-31 

315,126 

10,360,802 

10,675,928  2,123,640 

1,666,984 

6,214,090 

671,214 

1931-32 

671,214 

9,972,441 

10,643,655  2,165,598 

1 , 603 , 890 

5,897,237 

975,930 

1932-33 

975,930 

9,502,563 

10,478,49; 

5  1,234,426 

1,869 ,460 

6,729,058 

645 , 539 

1933-34 

645,539 

8  ,.031 , 052 

8,726,591  842,213 

1,568, 510 

5, 316 , 560 

999,298 

1934-35 

999,298 

8,.658,264 

9,657,562  1,143,391 

1,779,490 

6,402,865 

331,616 

1935-36 

331,816 

8,496,138 

8,827,954  744,821 

1 , 506 , 610 

6 , 205,  513 

271,010 

Milled  Rice: 

California 

suirnlv  and  distribution,  193U-36 

Dis  tribution 

Crop 

Stocks 

Production 

To  tal 

: Shipments  : 

Disappear- : 

Stocks 

year 

October  1 

supply 

Exports  : 

to  Hawaii  &: 

ance  wi th- : 

September 

Puerto  Rico: 

in  U.  S-  : 

30 

Bags 
100  lbs. 

1933- 34  73,374 

1934- 35  228,169 

1935- 36  94,351 


Bags 
100  lbs • 


Bags 
100  lbs 


Bags 


Bags 

100  lbs.  100  lbs. 


1,831,070  1,904,444 
1,728,059  1,956,228 
1,536,422  1,631,273 


10,963 
29,754 
6 , 903 


1,225,166 

1,262,610 

1,209,640 


Bags 
100  lbs. 

440,146 

663,664 

414,730 


100  lbs. 

228,169 

94,851 

43.963 
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Under  a  local  marketing  agreement  in  California,  growers  are  contri¬ 
buting  25  cents  per  100  pounds  on  each  sale  of  rough  rice  to  establish  a  fund 
for  use  in  subsidizing  exports  or  making  other  disposition  of  supplies  in 
excess  of  normal  trade  needs.  Marketings  of  southern  rough  rice  during  the 
first  2  months  of  this  season  were  nearly  40  percent  larger  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1935-36.  Shipments  of  milled  rice  into  consuming 
channels,  however,  were  only  about  10  percent  larger  than  last  season  de¬ 
spite  somewhat  lower  prices  for  rice.  At  the  middle  of  October,  Extra  Fancy 
Blue  Rose  was  quoted  at  New  Orleans  at  $3-75  to  $3-85  compared  with  $4.50 
to  $4.65  per  100  a  year  earlier.  California  Japan  was  quoted  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  October  15,  1936  at  $4.20  compared  with  $4.55  per  100  a  year  ago. 

Rice  prices  averaged  considerably  higher  during  the  past  3  years 
than  in  the  preceding  3  year  period,  largely  as  the  result  of  smaller  crops 
with  total  supplies  only  moderately  above  normal  domestic  utilization  and 
shipments  to  insular  possessions.  Extra  fancy  grades  of  the  principal  vari¬ 
eties  of  southern  rice  at  New  Orleans  averaged  $4.59  per  100  for  the  1935-36 
season,  $4.09  for  1934-35,  and  $4.20  per  100  for  1933-34.  Daring  1932-33 
the  New  Orleans  price  averaged  only  $2*57  and  in  1931-32  $3-51  per  100.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1935-36  season  rice  prices  advanced  moderately  daring  the  first  4 
months,  reaching  a  peak  for  most  varieties  in  December.  When  processing 
taxes  were  invalidated  the  milled  rice  market  dropped  sharply  with  the  low¬ 
est  point  reached  in  February  when  prices  of  the  principal  varieties  at 
New  Orleans  averaged  $4-06  per  100  compared  with  $5.20  per  100  for  December. 
Some  strengthening  of  the  market  occurred  in  April,  May,  and  June  with  the 
advance  in  prices  of  other  foods,  but  July  prices  were  barely  steady  reflect¬ 
ing  the  favorable  new  crop  prospects. 


Rice:  Average  price  per  100  pounds,  extra  fancy  grades  at  New  Orleans 

Crop  season  August  September 


: 

1931-32 

:  1932-33 

:  1933-34 

:  1934  -35  : 

1935-36  : 

1936-37  1 

Blue  Rose 

$2-79 

$2-35 

$3-91 

$3-85 

$4.39 

$4.53 

Early  Prolific 

2.54 

2-16 

3.69 

3-68 

4.17 

4.33 

Lady  Wright 

3-44 

2-40 

4.00 

2/  4.28 

4.42 

4.44 

Edith 

4.29 

2.92 

4.54 

5.20 

4.87 

4.50 

For tuna 

4.47 

3-02 

4.82 

5.43 

5.08 

4.55 

Average 

3.51 

2.57 

4.20 

4.09 

4.59 

4.47 

Average 

price  California, 

Extra  Fancy 

Japan  at  San 

Francisco 

Cal  if  orni  gw  Japan 

2.93 

2.50 

3.76 

3.94 

4.51 

4.61 

if  August  and  September  only 
2 /  Average  January  through  July. 
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Foreign  Rice  Situation 

Available  information  indicates  that  foreign  rice  production  is  some- 
jdnat  larger  in  1936  than  the  previous  year.  Import  requirements  for  some 
iruropean  countries  are  expected  to  be  greater  this  coming  season  because  of 
smaller  grain  harvests.  This  increased  demand  may  be  about  sufficient  to 
take  care  of  increased  surplus.  Raring  the  spring  of  1937,  however,  there 
may  be  slightly  increased  rice  stocks  and  sligntly  lover  prices  for  foreign 
rice,  providing  the  crops  harvested  this  winter  in  Southeastern  Asia  are  of 
average  size. 

China,  which  for  many  years  has  been  the  largest  importing  country, 
has  a  larger  1936  rice  crop.  Imports  will  be  even  smaller  for  1936-37  than 
for  the  1935-36  crop  year. 

In  Japan,  the  1936  rice  crop  is  officially  estimated  at  aporoximately 
9,922,007  metric  tons  compared  with  8,402,000  for  1935  and  8, 709, GOA  for  the 
5-year  average  1930-34.  With  the  usual  rice  imports  from  Chosen  and  Taiwan, 
the  rice  supply  in  Japan  will  be  slightly  above  requirements  for  the  1936-37 
crop  year. 

Java  has  a  record  rice  crop.  Instead  of  being  a  deficit  area  it  will 
have  an  export  surplus. 

The  total  Indian  rice  crop  is  approximately  10  percent  below  last 
year's  production.  Burma,  the  surplus  area  of  India.,  has  a  larger  crop  and 
will  be  able  to  supply  the  increased  Indian  requirements  and  still  have  about 
1,000,000  metric  tons  available  for  export  to  foreign  countries,  compared 
with  1,437,000  tons  exported  the  previous  year.  Siam's  1935  rice  crop  is 
reported  about  5  percent  smaller  than  the  1935  harvest.  There  was  a  slightly 
increased  carry-over,  so  supplies  for  ex-port  will  be  about  as  large  this 
season  as  last. 

Indo-China's  crop  is  approximately  10  p;rcent  above  1935.  Last  year, 
total  exports  amounted  to  1,718,000  metric  tons.  This  year ,  France  with  a 
smaller  wheat  crop  is  expected  to  increase  its  imports  of  rice  from  IncLo-China. 

The  Italian  rice  crop  is  reported  slightly  larger  than  the  1935  har¬ 
vest,  but  Italian  exports  may  be  smaller  tnan  last  year  Decause  Italy  has  a 
poorer  wheat  harvest  this  season. 

There  is  little  prospect  of  increased  imports  of  United  States  rice 
by  European  countries  during  1936-37  because  of  trade  barriers  and  competi¬ 
tion  from  other  exporting  areas.  United  States  exports  have  declined  sharply 
in  recent  years  and  dropped  from  320,000,000  wounds  in  1926-29  to  less  than 
^  75,000,000  pounds  of  milled  rice  in  1935-35-  Shipments  to  Europe  have  shown 
the  greatest  falling  off.  During  the  5-year  period  1927-28  to  1931-32  ex¬ 
ports  to  Europe  averaged  150,000,000  pounds  annually  but  for  the  3  years 
1933-34  to  1935-36  the  average  was  only  about  50,000,000  pounds-  While 
European  countries  have  reduced  total  takings  somewhat  they  have  increased 
the  imports  of  rice  from  other  countries  including  Brazil,  Italy,  and  the 

southeastern  Asiatic  countries.  Cuba  has  furnished  the  principal  foreign 
outlet  for  .American  rice  during  the  past  2  years  with  experts  bo  that  Island 
in  1935-36  totaling  about  33,000,000  pounds,  or  nearly  half  of  the  total  United 
States  exports  for  that  season.  With  East  Indian  rices  quoted  well  below  United 
States  offerings  at  Havana  and  nearly  225,000,000  oounds  of  Siam  rice  in  store  in 
Cuoa,  takings  5f  American  rice  will  likely  be  small  in  1936-37. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FARM-FAMILY  LIVING  FOR  1937 


Summary 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  193&  gross  cash  income  from 
agriculture  is  continuing  the  upward  trend  hegun  in  1933 >  and,  according  to 
preliminary  estimates,  represents  an  increase  of  approximately  11  percent 
over  1935  income.  This  general  increase  in  193&  is  expected  in  spite  of  the 
severe  drought  of  the  summer  that  destroyed  crops  and  pastures  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  area.  Probably  much  of  the  effect  of  this  drought  on  income  and 
resources  will  not  be  felt  -until  1937 j  and  its  influence  on  farm  income  will 
be  chiefly  regional.  The  outlook  for  the  1937  income  from  agriculture  the 
country  over  is  a  continuation  of  the  upward  trend  of  1933—3^ * 

The  improvement  in  income  in  the  first  half .  of  193^  reflected  a. 
larger  volume  of  farm  products  marketed,  together  with  the  higher  prices 
received  for  meat  animals,  dairy  products,  and  fruits.  The  improvement  in 
income  during  the  second  half  of  193&  is  reflecting  chiefly  the  higher 
prices  of  nearly  all  groups  of  farm  products,  together  with  the  consider¬ 
ably  heavier  marketings  of  meat  animals.  Payments  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  farmers  will  be  substantially  smaller  in 
1936  than  in  1935* 

As  usual,  reports  for  193^  are  showing  wide  regional  differences 
in  percentage  gains  in  agricultural  income  over  the  preceding  year.  The  part 
of  the  country  that  benefited  most  in  the  first  8  months  of  this  year,  taking 
income  from  farm  marketings  and  Government  payments  together,  is  the  West 
North  Central  States,  with  a  21  percent  gain  over  the  same  period  last  year. 
This  increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  higher  price  levels  for  grain  and  live¬ 
stock,  together  with  the  greater  volume  of  marketings  of  meat  animals.  There 
probably  was  some  liquidation  of  livestock  in  consequence  of  the  drought. 

The  region  in  which  income  from  marketings  and  Government  payments 
was  no  higher  in  this  period  is  the  South  Central  States,  with  a  2  percent 
decrease  in  the  first  8  months  of  193^  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.  An  increase  in  receipts  from,  farm  marketings  in  this  region  was  offset 
by  smaller  Government  payments. 

In  1937 >  &s  in  other  years,  members  of  many  farm  families  will  be 
supplementing  farm  income  by  earning  away  from  home.  Such  earnings  off  the 
farm  the  United  States  over  will  run  into  millions  of  dollars.  Considerable 
additional  income  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  amount  at  present  coraes  to 
the  farm  from  such  miscellaneous  sources  as  real  estate,  investments,  tour¬ 
ist  trade,  and  the  sale  of  handicrafts  and  prepared  food. 

Increases  in  net  income  from  agricultural  and  n onagri cultural 
sources,  lower  interest  rates,  and  long-time  financing  plans  for  debts  will 
tend  together  to  increase  the  cash  available  for  farm-family  living  in  193&  , 
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considering  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  some  sections,  however,  especially 
where  the  drought  greatly  reduced  the  home  food  supply  as  well  as  cash  crops,  ^ 
money  for  current  living  probably  will  be  provided  many  families  through 
benefit  payments  and  subsistence  grants  in  the  last  half  of  193 6  and  into 
1937*  For  such  families  there  will  be  little  or  no  choice  in  spending  be¬ 
cause  the  limited  relief  payments  will  barely  cover  such  necessities  as  food. 

However,  it  would  seem  that  farm  families  in  general  will  have  some¬ 
what  more  money  to  distribute  in  1937  among  items  of  family  living,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  farm  equipment,  farm  buildings,  and  livestock  for  replenish¬ 
ing  herds  will  doubtless  claim  a  goodly  share  of  the  increase  in  income.  In¬ 
creased  cash  available  for  family  living  may  be  offset  in  part  by  higher  prices 
of  food  and  of  some  other  commodities. 

Retrenchments  made  in  family  living  because  of  the  limited  funds 
available  during  the  depression  continue  to  affect  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  family  use.  In  view  of  adjustments  already  made,  it  seems 
probable  that  increased  resources  in  193&-37  will  go  to  food,  furnishings, 
household  operation,  medical  care,  and  clothing,  somewhat  in  the  order  of 
naming  these  items.  Major  home  improvements  probably  will  be  made  by  many 
families  in  1937-  la  areas  where  electric  lines  are  being  extended  and  the 
cost  of  electricity  is  being  reduced  to  farm  families,  some  of  the  increase 
in  income  may  go  for  wiring,  electric  service,  and  electrical  appliances. 

The  extent  and  character  of  home  food-production  programs  will 
continue  to  receive  attention  in  1937*  Home  production  of  fuel  and  certain 
other  goods  may  decline. 

Greater  use  of  cooperative  purchasing  associations  is  indicated  by 
the  fa.ct  that  both  retail  and  wholesale  organizations  have  increased  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  size  of  business  in  13 Jib .  This  trend  probablj/  will  continue  into 
1937*  Various  governmental  agencies  will  continue  to  work  for  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  and  to  publish  material  for  consumer  education  in  1937*  The  demand 
for  information  of  this  kind  is  on  the  increase. 

Farm  Income  Continues  to  Increase 

The  upward  trend  in  the  gross  cash  income  received  from  agriculture, 
begun  in  1933 >  is  continuing  in  the  calendar  year  193&-  This  is  true  for  the 
United  Sta.tes  as  a  whole  even  though  the  severe  drought  of  the  summer  of  193& 
devastated  crops  and  pastures  in  a  large  area.  ^Thile  the  effects  of  the  drought 
on  farm  income  in  some  regions  probably  will  be  evidenced  in  reduced  supplies, 
of  crops  for  sale  in  the  first  half  of  next  year  and  smaller  livestock  supplies 
in  1937  >  it  is  expected  that  farm  income  in  1937  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  will  continue  the  upward  trend  of  1933-3^. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  193^  indicate  a  total  of  approximately 
$7 j850 ,000 ,000  to  be  received,  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  and  from  pay¬ 
ments  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  This  figure  represents 
an  increase  of  11  percent  over  the  $7,090,000,000  received  in  1935  >  and  an 
increase  of  81  percent  over  the  low  point  reached  in  1932- 
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Gross  cash  income  from  farm  marketings  including  Government  payments, 
and  income  available  for  operators'  labor,  cauital,  and  management, 
United  States,  1924-1936 


Year 

Gross 

cash 

income 

Cash  available  for 
operators'  labor, 
capital , 
and  management 

! 

Year 

Gross 

cash 

income 

Cash  available  for 
operators'  labor, 
capital , 
and  management 

Million 

dollars 

. 

Million  dollars 

Million 

dollars 

Million  dollars 

1924 

9,785 

5,799 

1931 

5,899 

2,393 

1925 

10,324 

6 ',134 

1932 

4,328 

1,492 

1926 

9,993 

5,520 

1933 

5,H7 

2,683 

1927 

10,016 

5,637 

1934 

6,348 

3,^67 

1928 

10,289 

5,596 

1935 

7,090 

4,538 

1929 

1930 

10,479 

8,451 

5,669 

3,863 

1936 

1/7,850 

- 

l/  Preliminary. 


The  improvement  in  income  in  the  first  half  of  1936  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1935  reflected  a  larger  volume  of  farm  products  marketed, 
together  with  the  higher  prices  received  for  meat  animals,  dairy  products, 
and  fruits.  The  improvement  in  income  during  the  second  half  of  1936  is  re¬ 
flecting  chiefly  the  higher  prices  of  nearly  all  groups  of  farm  products, 
together  with  the  considerably  higher  marketings  of  meat  animals.  Payments 
by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  to  farmers  will  be  substan¬ 
tially  smaller  in  1936  than  in  1935* 

The  regional  distribution  of  the  increases  in  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products  in  1936  is  somewhat  different  from  last  year.  In 
1935,  the  largest  income  gain  occurred  in  the  East  North  Central  States, 
while  the  South  Atlantic  States  showed  no  gain.  So  far  in  1936  the  increase 
has  been  largest  in  the  West  North  Central  States.  This  increase  is  due  in 
part  to  the  higher  price  levels  for  grain  and  livestock,  together  with  the 
greater  volume  of  marketings  of  meat  animals.  There  probably  was  some  liq¬ 
uidation  of  livestock  in  consequence  of  the  drought.  Substantial  gains  are 
also  expected  in  1936  in  roost  of  the  other  regions,  with  probably  a  more 
moderate  gain  in  the  South  Central  States.  Cash  receipts  from  farm  market¬ 
ings  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  were  larger  in  every  State  except  Kentucky 
and  South  Carolina  than  in  the  same  period  of  1935*  However,  the  smaller 
Government  payments  in  the  first  8  months  of  1936  offset  the  gains  in  income 
from  farm  marketings  in  North  Carolina  and  most  of  the  South  Central  States. 
Changes  in  regional  income  from  farm  marketings  and  Government  payments  in 
the  first  8  months  of  1936  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1935  appear 
Da  the  following  page. 
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Percentage  increase  in  income  from  farm  marketings  and  Government  payments, 
the  first  8  months  of  193^  compared  with  the  first  8  months  of  1935?  "by 
regions  ft 


Region  percentage 

— -  '  increase 

j  Region 

Percentage 

increase 

North  Atlantic  States . 

East  North  Central  States. 
West  North  Central  States. 

15 

17 

21 

j  South  Atlantic  States . 

|  South  Central  States . 

j  Western  States . 

10 

-2 

15 

Outside  Income  Important 

Many  farm  families  are  continuing  in  133^  to  supplement  their  cash 
farm  income  through  earnings  from  employment  away  from  the  farm.  The  1935 
farm  census  showed  that  3^*5  percent  of  all  farm  operators  spent  some  of 
their  time  working  for  pay  off  the  farm  during  1934,  the  total  time  so  spent 
amounting  to  more  than  200,000,000  days.  If  this  time  were  valued  at  $1-50 
per  day,  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  "by  farmers  for  help  without  board  in 
1934,  the  income  obtained  "by  such  outside  x7ork  would  amount  to  at  least 
$300,000,000.  Probably  the  earnings  amount  to  more  than  this  estimated  fig¬ 
ure,  inasmuch  as  71  percent  of  the  time  was  spent  in  nona.gr icultural  work 
which  ordinarily  pays  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  is  paid  for  farm  help,  and 
since  some  of  this  work  also  involved  a  return  for  use  of  the  operators'  farm 
equipment.  In  1934,  the  inclusion  of  these  estimates  of  earnings  for  work 
off  the  farm  would  have  increased  the  cash  income  available  to  farm  operators 
from  10  to  20  percent. 

In  193^-37?  a  substantial  amount  will  be  paid  by  the  Government  to 
farm  families  in  return  for  work  on  WPA  projects,  or  as  direct  relief.  In¬ 
comes  of  many  families  in  drought-stricken  areas  have  been  cut  so  drastically 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  1936  and  into  1937  large  numbers  will  be  dependent 
on  direct  or  work  relief. 

Some  farm  families  also  obtain  income  from  miscellaneous  sources, 
such  as  real  estate  and  other  investments,  tourists,  boarders,  and  from  the 
sale  of  handicraft  articles  and  prepared  food  items.  As  yet,  there  are  no 
data  for  estimating  the  amount  so  received.  Although  the  largest  part  of 
the  income  received  by  farmers  comes  directly  from  farm  operation,  income 
from  earnings  away  from  the  farm  and  from  sources  just  mentioned  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Many  families  will  continue  in  1937  to  supplement  farm  income  by 
these  various  means. 


More  Cash  for  Family  Living 

In  193^  there  will  be  an  increase  in  income  available  for  family 
use,  considering  the  average  for  the  United  States.  The  gain  over  1935  i-n 
the  total  cash  available  for  farm  operators'  labor,  capital,  and  management 
is  due  in  large  part  to  a  probable  increase  of  approximately  $780,000,000  in 
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cash  from  farm  marketings  in  1936-  The  higher  prices  farmers  are*paying  for 
commodities  used  in  production  are  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  smaller  ex¬ 
penditures  accompanying  the  smaller  crops  of  193&*  Lower  interest  rates  and 
refinancing  under  longer  amortization  plans  are  likely,  in  193°  >  to  improve 
still  further  the  farmers'  situation  with  regard  to  yearly  debt  payments. 

How  much  of  the  increase  in  cash  available  from  farming  the  country 
over  will  be  devoted  to  family  living  is  difficult  to  estimate.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  years  1934-3&  have  witnessed  some  restocking  of  household  in¬ 
ventories.  Farmers'  expenditures  for  machinery,  automobiles,  building  mate¬ 
rials,  and  other  capital  equipment  have  increased  sharply  in  the  last  2  years, 
but  the  condition  of  farm  equipment,  especially  buildings,  is  still  well  below 
normal.  Particularly  in  the  West  North  Central  States,  the  liquidation  of 
livestock  brought  about  by  the  drought  will  lead  many  farmers  to  buy  stock 
next  year  to  build  up  their  herds,  and  to#  this  extent  in  the  drought  area  will 
reduce  the  cash  available  for  family  living.  With  the  upward  trend  of  gross 
cash  income  continuing  in  1937  the  country  over,  there  probably  will  be  in¬ 
creased  cash  available  for  farm-family  living. 

Prices  Farmers  Pay  to  be  Somewhat  Higher 

Prices  paid  by  farm  families  for  goods  used  for  family  living  were 
a  little  lower  in  the  first  6  months  of  193&  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1935  "but  an  upward  trend  is  expected  in  the  last  half  of  193^*  The  decline 
in  the  first  half  of  193&  was  almost  wholly  accounted  for  by  a  drop  of  7 
points  in  the  index  of  food  prices  from  its  high  point  of  121  in  June  1935* 

The  remainder  of  the  decline  was  due  to  a  slight  recession  in  prices  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  operating  expenses,  furniture  and  furnishings.  Retail  prices  of  "build¬ 
ing  materials  for  house"  in  June  193^  were  only  slightly  higher  than  a  yea.r 
earlier. 


Index  numbers  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commodities 
used  for  family  maintenance 


Item 

Month 

1935 

1936 

Food . 

March 

118 

ll4 

June 

121 

ll4 

Clothi  rig . 

March 

128 

124 

June 

124 

123 

Operating-  expenses . 

March 

106 

106 

c- J- 
0  0 

1 — 1  1 — l 

June 

Furniture  and  furnishings.. 

March 

June 

137 

136 

135 

134 

Building  materials  for 

March 

151 

153 

house . 

June 

153 

154 

All  commodities . 

Mar  ch 

124 

122 

June 

124 

121 
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September  193&  indexes  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
wholesale  prices  of  fuel  and  lighting  and  of  house  furnishing  goods  are  ap¬ 
preciably  higher  than  a  year  ago.  If  changes  occur  in  the  retail  prices  of 
these  articles,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  be  upward. 

Except  perhaps  for  leather  goods,  no  marked  change  is  expected 
during  the  next  few  months  in  the  price  of  clothing.  Wholesale  hide  and 
leather  prices  have  been  higher  during  the  la.st  year  than  for  any  year  since 
1930*  Retail  prices  of  shoes  are  somewhat  higher  than  a.  year  ago. 

Some  increase  in  food  prices  has  taken  place  in  recent  months  and 
a  further  rise  is  anticipated  before  the  end  of  1936*  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  retail  index  for  all  foods  for  September  15 ,  193 6,  was  5*2  per¬ 
cent  higher  than  for  the  corresponding  period  one  year  earlier.  Their  in¬ 
dexes  for  dairy  products  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  now  much  higher  than 
at  this  time  last  year.  During  November  and  December  a  seasonal  price  ad¬ 
vance  may  be  expected  in  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  some  fruits  and  vegetables, 
but  in  all  probability  a  downward  trend  in  prices  of  dairy  products  and  eggs 
will  occur  from  January  to  late  spring.  Apples  and  potatoes  probably  have 
reached  their  seasonal  low  price  ,  and  an  upward  trend  in  price  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  until  early  summer  may  be  expected.  Meat  prices  during  the  first  half 
of  1937  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
193d,  but  in  the  second  half  of  1937  >  they  will  average  higher.  Prices  of 
pork  products  may  show  about  the  usual  seasonal  decline  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  year,  after  which  a  considerable  advance  is  probable  from  February 
to  April,  followed  by  some  seasonal  decline  until  midsummer.  However,  the 
seasonal  decline  in  the  price  of  pork  products  in  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1937  may  "be  less  than  usual  because  of  the  reduced  supply  available 
and  because  of  improved  consumer-purchasing  power. 


Adjusting  Family  Expenditures 

Yearly  per  capita  expenditures  for  farm-family  living  are  low, 
usually  falling  between  $75  and  $200  (1935  price  levels).  However,  only  part 
of  the  necessary  goods  and  services  must  be  purchased;  some  can  be  home-pro¬ 
duced.  Even  with  rising  cash  incomes  in  1936  and  1937;  the  family  must  still 
decide  how  it  can  best  use  its  cash  and  other  resources. 

Retrenchments  in  expenditures  during  the  last  few  years  when  in¬ 
comes  were  extremely  low  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  probable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  increased  funds  for  family  living  la  1936-37*  One  of  the  first  adjust 
ments  that  many  farm  families  made  to  the  depression  was  to  purchase  less  food 
(often  of  lo^'er  quality)  and  less,  in  particular,  of  the  highly-processed 
foods,  as  baked  and  canned  goods.  To  compensate  for  this  reduction,  they  con¬ 
sumed  more  farm-furnished  and  home-processed  goods.  Both  in  193^  and  1935; 
however,  account-book  summaries  show  that  expense  for  food  took  a  large  share 
of  the  increased  cash  available  for  family  living.  As  yet,  this  increase  in 
food  purchasing  does  not  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  any  lessening  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  farm-furnished  food. 
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In  view  of  adjustments  recently  made  in  the  purchase  of  items  other 
than  food,  it  seems  probable  that  the  increase  in  income  of  many  families  in 
1936-37  will  go  to  furnishings  and  household  operation,  education,  medical 
care,  and  clothing.  The  order  of  naming  these  items  probably  is  in  line  with 
their  urgency  of  demand  for  many  farm  families,  but  the  most  immediate  needs 
of  any  individual  family  depend,  of  course,  on  the  purchasing  adjustments  of 
the  recent  past,  and  on  special  circumstances  or  emergencies. 

In  1937 >  more  farm  families  probably  will  make  major  improvements 
in  housing  such  as  installing  bathroom  equipment  or  making  structural  alter¬ 
ations  or  additions  to  the  house.  Stimulated  by  the  Government  rural  elec¬ 
trification  program,  the  electrification  of  farms  has  continued  to  show 
marked  progress.  According  to  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  more  farms 
were  connected  to  electric  lines  during  the  first  6  months  of  1 93 ^  than  in 
any  12-month  period  since  1929*  Over  JO, 000  farms  were  given  electric  serv¬ 
ice  from  January  to  June  of  this  year,  bringing  the  total  of  electrically- 
connected  farms  up  to  260,000.  If  urogress  continues  at  the  present  rate 
there  might  easily  be  1,000,000  electrified  farms  in  1937*  In  areas  where 
electric  lines  are  being  extended,  many  farm  families  in  193^-37  will  devote 
a  larger  amount  of  the  cash  income  to  wiring  and  the  purchase  of  electrical 
appliances. 


Food  and  Fuel  from  the  Farm 

Farm-furnished  food  comprises  from  two- thirds  to  one-half  of  the 
total  value  of  food  (valued  at  prices  farmers  would  have  paid  if  they  had 
purchased  food  of  similar  quality  and  in  similar  quantity  from  neighbors  or 
at  stores,  prices  between  those  at  the  farm  and  at  retail  outlets).  Since 
many  of  the  foods  needed  for  nutritionally  superior  diets  can  be  home-pro¬ 
duced  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  the  extent  and  character  of  the  home- 
production  program  should  continue  to  receive  attention  in  1937*  Fully  ade¬ 
quate  diets  usually  include  more  tomatoes,  more  leafy,  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  more  milk,  eggs,  and  lean  meat  than  others,  but  about  the  same 
quantities  of  bread  and  cereals,  potatoes,  fats,  and  sugars.  Failure  of 
home-production  programs  on  account  of  the  widespread  drought  means  that 
many  families  who  normally  produce  a  large  share  of  a  better- than -average 
food  supply  will,  until  the  growing  season  of  1937 »  depend  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  usual  on  purchased  food. 

The  chief  item  other  than  food  furnished  by  the  farm  for  family 
use  is  fuel.  From  general  observation  and  recent  annual  reports  of  exten¬ 
sion  agents,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  on  the  whole  a  lessening  of  home- 
production  of  fuel  for  family  use  as  income  increases.  This  tendency 
toward  decreased  home-production  of  certain  goods  probably  will  continue 
in  I937. 
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Furthering  Consumer  Interests 


With  cash  income  and  consumer  purchasing  power  on  the  increase, 
established  cooperative  purchasing  associations  .and  consumers'  cooperatives 
have  experienced,  along  with  other  agencies,  a  rapid  growth  in  their  volume 
of  “business  during  the  last  feu  years.  Many  new  local  retail .  associations 
have  “been  organized  in  “both  rural  and  urban  districts.  Likewise,  cooper¬ 
ative  wholesale  organizations  have  increased,  in  both  numbers  and  size  of 
business  during  1936.  Increased  earnings  and  assets  and  greater  services 
for  members  have  “been  the  result.  This  trend  in  cooperative  purchasing  bids 
well  to  continue  in  1937  * 


The  1936  survey  made  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  shows  that 
approximately  2,000  associations  were  engaged  in  purchasing  supplies  co¬ 
operatively  for  their  members.  Although  .these  associations  are  primarily 
interested  in  handling  farm  supplies  used  in  production,  they  also  handle 
some  products  used  for  family  living.  Of  the  associations  included  in  this 
survey,  45  percent  of  this  number  handled  petroleum  products;  23  percent, 
flour  and  groceries;  l6  percent,  general  merchandise;  12  percent,  coal;  and 
2  percent,  clothing. 


Cooperative  buying  and  the  pooling  of  food  orders  probably  will  be 
used  to  obtain  price  concessions  in  the  dr ought- stricken  areas  where  cash 
available  for  family  living  is  extremely  low.  In  some  states,  assistance  may 
be  given  by  some  governmental  agencies  to  see  that  necessary  supplies  are 
available  for  purchase  when  the  monthly  subsistence  grants  and  rehabilitation 
loans  are  received. 

In  view  of  the  notably  lower  health  status  of  low-income  families, 
there  is  considerable  interest  in  furthering  plans  for  securing  preventive 
and  curative  medical  service  on  a  subscription  or  a  cooperative  basis. 

Various  divisions  of  the  Government  service  continue  to  serve  the 
consumers’  interests  and  to  publish  material  for  consumer  education.  The 
Consumers’  Counsel  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  will  in 
1937 >  in  addition  to  publishing  the  Consumers'  Guide  bi-weekly,  develop  pro¬ 
grams,  exhibits,  and  reading  matter  for  consumer  study  groups.  The  Counsel 
is  now  organizing  special  clip-sheet  services  on  consumer  news  for  cooperative 
societies,  for  women's  magazines  and  other  periodicals.  The  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  which  serves  consumer  interests  in  many  ways  will  be  adding  in  1937 
to  its  list  of  publications  on  quality  guides  for  consumer  buying  and  con¬ 
tinuing  to  publish  information  basic  to  consumer  choices.  The  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  is  working  to  further  the  use  of  standardized  grades 
for  food  in  retail  markets.  The  Consumers’  Project  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  other  governmental  agencies  are  preparing  various  types  of 
economic  information  of  help  to  consumer-buyers.  The  demand  for  material 
of  these  kinds  will  doubtless  increase  in  1937- 


